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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


By one of life’s little ironies the author of the Hague Peace 
War? Conference has for some time been the chief if not 

the sole obstacle to the conclusion of the bloodiest 

war in human history. According to our well-informed contri- 
butor, “ Julius,” whose remarkable article on “ The Overlord of 
the Pacific and the Admiral of the Atlantic” throws a valuable 
sidelight on the international situation, the Emperor Nicholas’ 
bellicose Manifesto of March 3 represented his Majesty’s inner 
mind and purpose. That appeal to the Russian nation “ to rally 
round the throne” was issued during the progress of the worst 
disaster ever sustained by Russian arms, and every overt act of the 
Autocrat since the full measure of the catastrophe became known 
reveals a grim determination to fight to the bitter end. The 
war was described as being waged “for the honour and 
dignity of Russia,” whose “ command of the waters of the Pacific ” 
was “so urgently needed for the consolidation of the peaceful 
prosperity not only of our own nation but also of other Christian 
nations throughout the ages.” That this amazing document was 
in a peculiar sense the personal utterance of the Russian Sovereign 
is evident from the fact that the majority of his Ministers were com- 
pletely ignorant of its existence until they read it in the newspapers. 
They had assembled for the very different purpose of drafting a 
Reform Rescript—a finger-post pointing towards peace—and 
were met by a Jingo call to arms breathing the spirit of the Holy 
Synod, and couched in the vernacular of Potsdam. “ Right- 
minded people of all classes” were summoned “ to join us, each 
in his calling and in his place, in single-minded co-operation by 
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word and deed in the great and sacred task of overcoming the 
stubborn foreign foe, of eradicating the revolt at home, and in 
wise efforts to check internal confusivn.”’ Were the Manifesto 
the last word the prospects of peace would indeed be dismal. 
But the Russian Emperor is constitutionally a waverer whose 
“unshakable determinations” vary from day to day and almost 
from hour to hour. He subsequently surrendered to the per- 
suasion of his more enlightened counsellors, and to some extent 
neutralised the Pobiedenostseff Proclamation by the issue of the 
promised Reform Rescript announcing his intention of convening 
“the worthiest men possessing the confidence of the people, 
elected by them, to participate in the elaboration and considera- 
tion of legislative measures.” 


Then followed an ominous pause of some weeks, during which 
the Grand Dukes fought for the withdrawal of the 
Rescript,at the end of which, however, the Minister 
of the Interior received instructions to carry it out and to summon 
a consultative assembly which, if it ever meets, will open a new era 
in Russian history. Had any one ventured a year ago to pro- 
phesy that a Japanese triumph in the Far East would produce a 
Russian Parliament, he would have been regarded as a fit 
candidate for Colney Hatch. We must, however, always be 
prepared for the unexpected and the marvellous in the Muscovite 
Empire. It may, perhaps, still be premature to speak of “a 
Russian Parliament,” but events are moving at a great pace, and 
the Slav mind is liable to intellectual landslides. The peace problem 
is bound up with the internal problem, and just as a reactionary 
triumph means war, so the serious inauguration of Reform 
makes for peace. And at the moment of writing the prospect is 
improving. The Daily Telegraph St. Petersburg correspondent, 
whose information throughout the Russian crisis has been extra- 
ordinarily interesting and wonderfully accurate, asserted on 
March 24: “Despite the seemingly hopeless outlook, peace is 
at last in sight. I make this statement deliberately and categori- 
cally, and not as a mere probable inference from signs and tokens 
observed during the last few days.” The Tsar had at last begun 
to relax on the one subject upon which he had hitherto been 
adamant, and was reported to be coming into line with the vast 
majority of his subjects, who, unless all the indications are mis- 
leading, are praying for peace at any price with one voice. It 
does not, however, follow that Russia is ready to be reasonable, 
as so far the Emperor is only willing to entertain a settlement 
dictated by the defeated party: 


One thing may be affirmed positively, namely, that while she is willing to 
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draw far-reaching practical consequences from her severe defeat and to embody 
them in peace conditions in the form of territorial compensations, and possibly 
also self-denying stipulations, Russia will on no account allow a war indemnity 
to form any part of the arrangement. . . . Another condition on which the 
fructification of the Tsar’s peaceful mood is understood to depend is the local 
co-operation of England, America, France, and Germany, and more especially 
the assistance of the two Anglo-Saxon Powers as moderators of the Japanese 
demands. 

All therefore that can safely be said is that the peace movement, 
which since the last crop of disasters has run like prairie firethrough 
the nation, has at last penetrated the highest quarters. The mind 
of the Autocrat is for the moment set in the right direction. It 
is a long step from proclaiming war as an act of high policy to 
seeking peace with the assistance of one’s friends. But unless 
the Emperor is prepared to go very much further than is indi- 
cated by the Daily Telegraph correspondent, the rising hope of 
mankind is likely once more to be baulked. 


The relative situation of the combatants must be frankly and 
Positi fearlessly faced before there can be any profitable 
osition , 

si the exchange of views between them. At the present 
moment Japan is completely master of the theatre 
of war both on sea and land. She has not sus- 
tained one single reverse on either element during a tremendous 
struggle of fifteen months, and according to the most recent 
Russian figures, she has already disposed of a Russian army of 
750,000 men. Nor is there visible on the horizon any factor which 
could seriously compromise her predominance, unless it be sug- 
gested that Admiral Rojdestvensky’s barnacled battleships are 
capable of challenging Japan’s command of the sea. Moreover, 
as in this world nothing succeeds like success, the victor has at 
last secured access to the money-markets of the world, and is 
plentifully supplied with the sinews of war. The very financiers 
who, only the other day, declined to accommodate her except on 
usurious terms, are now tumbling over one another in their 
anxiety to hail the Rising Sun. There could scarcely be more 
significant evidence of the respective positions of the belligerents 
than the recent refusal of financial France to float another Rus- 
sian loan, and the frantic desire of the German Emperor, who 
had been the most vocal of all Japan’s European enemies, that 
German banks should participate in financing the Yellow Peril. 
Berlin made an exceedingly bold bid for the whole of the recent 
japanese loan of thirty millions, and some surprise was caused 
in the City of London by the reputed willingness of a British firm 
of the standing of Messrs. Speyer to assist in Germanising this 
loan. Fortunately the Japanese—who have had some curious 
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experiences of the “ patriotic financier”—carry their friendship 
into business, and elected to deal with those who had backed 
their country before Providence had declared in her favour. 
Hence the flotation of the loan under Anglo-American auspices, to 
the great chagrin of the Teutons, and the acute disappointment of 
the German Emperor, who takes as intense an interest in German 
finance as in the German navy. Those who declared that 
Japanese credit could not stand the strain of a long war are now 
silenced as effectively as the other prophets of evil, and Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood seems to be left almost alone in his glory 
as an anti-Japanese croaker. 


Now, it is obvious that a Power which has gained the unique 
position of our ally through her own unrivalled 
capacity and unsparing sacrifice, will say the 
decisive word concerning the conditions of 
peace. The time will no doubt come, if it is not already at hand, 
when Russia’s failure in the field will compel her to throw up the 
sponge, and at that moment she would doubtless endeavour to 
bring in other Powers, as is suggested by the Daily Telegraph 
correspondent, in the hope of retrievi::g by diplomacy what she 
had lost by arms. France as the ally of the Tsar, Germany as 
his “friend,” and “the Anglo-Saxon Powers as moderators of 
the Japanese demands,” would admittedly make a formidable 
combination, and between them might possibly “persuade” Japan 
to forego her legitimate claim to an indemnity as being “ humiliat- 
ing” to her adversary. But, as Japan well knows, there is not the 
ghost of a chance of any such combination. The precedents are 
all in her favour. Thirty-five years ago two other great nations 
were at death grips, and not a voice was raised at the close of the 
struggle against the time-honoured doctrine of the stricken 
field—“ To the victors the spoils.” Europe stood by while 
two French provinces and two hundred million sterling 
were appropriated by Germany, and insult was heaped on 
injury by the exultant congratulations of the Russian Autocrat 
of 1870 to the Prussian conqueror. Japan has nothing to 
fear from her Anglo-Saxon friends, and to our mind it is 
utterly inconceivable that she should consent to listen 
for a moment to such “disinterested” advisers as the 
German Emperor, who is understood to be itching to revive 
the Triple Alliance of Shimonoseki, which by robbing Japan 
of the lawful fruits of her victory ten years ago was the 
causa causans of the present war. It has lately transpired that 
Japanese diplomacy made an effort last summer, which greatly 
redounds to the honour of the Mikado, to effect a peaceful settle- 
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ment with Russia. Had it succeeded the world would have been 
spared the appalling slaughter of the last few months. But the 
haughty Muscovite was in no mood to parley with the “ Yellow- 
skins,” and the overture was contemptuously ignored. Hinc ille 
lacryme. Of one thing we may feel absolutely confident from their 
previous record, viz., that the Mikado’s statesmen will be as prudent 
and moderate in making peace as his generals have been daring 
and determined in making war. They will be guided by the 
admirable maxim of Prince Bismarck : “ The task of the com- 
manders of the army is to annihilate the hostile forces ; the object 
of war is to conquer peace under conditions which are conform- 
able to the policy pursued by the State.” Russia has announced 
through various channels that it would suit her book to patch up 
a temporary truce in the Far East. Japan has made it equally 
clear that she is fighting for a permanent peace. That is the 
political issue between the belligerents, and until Russia is con- 
verted to the Japanese view by the cruel pressure of events, the 
present war must continue. Directly that conversion has been 
effected, there will be little or no difficulty in arranging equitable 
terms of settlement, though in any event there is no locus standi 
for officious third parties. 


If the reader will turn to Colonel Beresford’s article 
—_ on “The Battle of Mukdén,” he will find as 
Makden. ; 
lucid an account as present knowledge per- 
mits, illustrated by a map, of the great event which has 
so immensely impressed the whole civilised world. Europe 
finds itself obliged to jrevise its estimate of Japanese military 
capacity. Hitherto, though eloquent tributes have been paid to 
the daring and devotion of Japanese troops, and to the unflinch- 
ing moral courage with which they have been handled by their 
officers, it was suggested by western wiseacres that Japanese genius 
was of that comparatively humdrum order which consists in the 
infinite capacity for taking pains. Though they might occasion- 
ally shine in minor tactics, they were incapable of grappling 
with the higher problems of strategy. These efforts to dis- 
parage our allies were due in no small measure to the influence 
of certain “disgruntled” journalists who returned from the 
Far East in high dudgeon because the Mikado’s Generals, 
unlike certain easy-going British commanding officers, had 
declined to make war for the war correspondents. In this after 
all they were only following the admirable example of General 
Kitchener, who, to his lasting credit, at a period of his career 
when a smaller man might have deemed it desirable “ to conciltate 
the Press,” incurred similar odium from Mr. Winston Churchill and 
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other journalists, whom he declined to take into his confidence, and 
who accordingly returned home vowing vengeance against the con- 
queror of the Sudan. Once more the carping critics are answered. 
Marshal Oyama’s strategic powers have been splendidly vin- 
dicated. It would be difficult to match from the most brilliant 
military annals of the past any plan more daring and simple in 
design, and showing such constructive capacity in its execution, 
than his scheme for the double envelopment of the prodigious 
army in front of him under a renowned Commander whose 
generalship had been even more eloquently extolled than the 
Japanese leadership had been depreciated. As the battle of 
Mukden ended in the rout and disorganisation of the Russian 
host with the loss of approximately 200,000 men—8o0,000 more 
than capitulated at Sedan—and an incalculable amount of 
matériel, the supersession of General Kuropatkin by General 
Linevitch, and the conversion of every serious person in Russia, 
with the possible exception of the Tsar, to the imperious neces- 


sity of making peace—it may fairly be regarded as one of the 
decisive battles of the world. 


There has been a considerable amount of discussion during the 

last few weeks, in this country and in Japan, on 
he Supe the subject cf the future of the pI, oe 
Alliance, which has materially helped to clear the 
air. It is highly satisfactory to observe that there 
is an overwhelming consensus of opinion in both countries in 
favour of continuing the policy, which has been so mutually 
advantageous. The efforts to induce the British Liberal leaders, 
who expect to find themselves in office at almost any moment, to 
declare themselves on the all-important question of renewing the 
Alliance, have been fairly successful, though, in the present chaotic 
condition of the Opposition, it would be over-sanguine to treat one 
section of the Party as competent to pledge competing sections. 
Sir Edward Grey, who speaks with peculiar authority on foreign 
affairs, and who can hardly be excluded from the next Cabinet, 
even for the sake of making room for Mr. Winston Churchill, has 
emphatically pronounced in favour of fulfilling all the obliga- 
tions of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, though he was not at the 
outset in sympathy with that policy. He has been followed 
by Lord Rosebery, who, though affecting to be a mere on- 
looker, may not improbably find himself Premier within the 
next year. In speaking at the City Liberal Club on March g, 
he observed : “ We are constantly asked—What will the Liberal 
Government do in regard to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance ? 
The question is put pertinaciously by the leading organs of the 
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Government, as if it comprised some curious touchstone of policy 
to which the Liberal Party would not be able to respond.” He 
was prepared “asan imaginary voter” to presume “ that the great 
probability is that when that Alliance was to be renewed, sup- 
posing it were to be renewed on terms not unfavourable to this 
country, in all probability the gentlemen who would then be 
entrusted with the government of the country would feel it their 
duty and their honour to continue that Treaty,” and he proceeded 
to point out that “the policy of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance is 
nota Tory policy. The foundation of it was laid by the Liberal 
Government of 1895,” and “the Liberal Party would not have 
hesitated from entering into the Treaty which the Tory Govern- 
ment entered into.” We have no desire to quarrel with Lord 
Rosebery as to the genesis of this policy. The main point is 
that it should have his whole-hearted approval, and that he 
favours the renewal of the Alliance. His statement has been 
welcomed in Japan, and has had a significant effect on the West- 
minster Gazette, which had been exceedingly annoyed with the 
Times (January 30) for daring to challenge the Opposition to 
declare themselves about “a future which no man can predict” 
and as regards which “it would be folly to bind ourselves at 
the present time.” The Westminster Gazette endorsed Lord Rose- 
bery’s declaration, however, and was induced to announce 
that “the Japanese have nothing to fear from the return of a 
Liberal Government to power.” Notless important is the support 
of the Spectator, which having strongly opposed the Alliance, is 
now in favour of itsrenewal. Indeed we do not see how any well- 
wisher to Engiand could feel otherwise. Japanese opinion seems 
to be equally sound and solid. Baron Suyematsu—the unofficial 
representative of Japan in this country—declared at a recent 
dinner of the United Club that his countrymen were ready and 
willing to continue the Alliance, a statement which receives 
remarkable corroboration from the exceedingly interesting 
epitome of responsible Japanese opinion published in the Tokyo 
correspondence of the Times on March 22. It will now become 
the duty of thinking people in both countries to consider the 
terms of the extended Alliance, as the Agreement of 1902 has 
been obviously superannuated by the war. The Times Tokyo 
correspondent closes his interesting letter with this caution : 


There is, I believe, only one thing—namely, the contingency of England’s 
self-effacement when the day comes for Japan’s settlement with Russia. The 
Alliance has hitherto prevented any third Power from taking part in the combat. 
Will it be equally effective in averting the interference of any third Power at the 
momeat of discussing terins of peace? That is vital. The value of the Alliance 
will then be subjccted to a crucial test in Japau’s cstimation. 
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Upon this all-important point our allies may be completely 
reassured. There is not the smallest chance of England’s effacing 
herself at the hour of settlement. Although the Agreement does 
not specifically provide for British action at such a crisis, it is 
clearly within the spirit of the Alliance, and it is certainly under- 
stood by the British Government and the British nation that it 
would be our plain duty to assert ourselves in the event of any 
diplomatic attempt to prevent Japan from securing the full fruits 
of her victory. 


It is stated in the foreign Press that the Press Bureau of the 
German Embassy in London has been recently 
reconstituted under the astute auspices of Count 
Bernstorff. As we know from Bismarck, it is the 
business of these Press Bureaus, which are attached 
to every German Embassy, “to see that our interests (i.e., German 
interests) are properly represented in foreign newspapers,” and the 
whole machinery was laid bare in the Arnim trial. The mere exist- 
ence of such a diplomatic department should serve to put British 
editors on their guard against suggestions emanating from the 
German Embassy, which may seem perfectly innocent in them- 
selves, but which invariably have a double entendre easily 
exploited elsewhere. Unfortunately, owing to their ignorance 
of the devious devices of the Wilhelmstrasse, all of which 
are set forth in the immortal volumes of Busch, some of our 
contemporaries occasionally allow themselves to be practised 
upon by the enterprising Teuton. As an instance, we may take 
the announcement of a well-edited and influential newspaper, 
set forth in all the glory of leaded type : 


The German 
Press Bureau 
in London. 


We are able to announce, on the authority of the German Embassy officials 
in London, that Germany is ready to shake hands wita France, if France on 
her part is willing to join in the reconciliation. 

The time for such a reconciliation is considered to be ripe. A high official 
at the German Embassy says that an era of peace and goodwill should be 
inapgurated. The present moment is singularly opportune, he points out, the 
whole political situation having changed completely during the past year owing 
to Russia’s war with Japan. 


Germany, we are told, “is quite prepared to forgive if France 
will forget,” and the Kaiser “is desirous of getting on terms of 
the closest friendship with the Government of the Republic,” as 
is shown by his visit to the French Embassy in Berlin. It is, of 
course, a matter of common knowledge that Germany has long 
been anxicus to “ forgive” France, provided France will “ forget ” 
the lost Provinces. The French on their side have always been 
willing to meet German advances conditionally on an equitable 
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settlement of the Alsace-Lorraine question, and as Germany has 
completely failed to Germanise their population, such a settlement 
would not be beyond the resources of statesmanship if the German 
Emperor were animated by the love of peace he so vociferously 
proclaims. Had Germany taken possession of Kent and Sussex, 
we should probably adopt a similar attitude to that of France, and 
we should certainly resent being told by foreign newspapers that 
Germany was willing to “forgive” if we were wi'ling to “ forget” 
the lost counties. Moreover, whatever professions of goodwill 
towards France German diplomatists may make to British 
journalists, the German Emperor at the time of writing is doing 
his utmost to embarrass the French Government in their delicate 
negotiations with the Morocco Government. As under the 
Anglo-French Agreement Great Britain is bound to uphold 
French policy in Morocco, it is hardly the psychological moment 
for our Press to be gushing over “German goodwill.” In well- 
informed quarters it is believed that Wilhelm II. intends to take 
advantage of the temporary eclipse of Russia to set up as “ the 
European bully.” 


Some considerable European events have occurred during 
the past month, but they are so fully dealt 
with elsewhere that we need not enlarge upon 
them in these pages. In our last number M. 
Combes, the late French Prime Minister, vindicated the vigorous 
attitude of his Government towards the Catholic Church. This 
month Lord Llandaff (even better known as Mr. Henry Matthews) 
replies to M. Combes in a deeply interesting article, showing how 
closely British Catholics are following the conflict. Those 
who declared that French antagonism to the Roman Catholic 
Church was a fanatical fad of M. Combes and the anti-Clerical 
coteries supporting him, which would decline with his disap- 
pearance from power, have been grievously belied by the event. 
The new “moderate” Cabinet formed under M. Rouvier’s 
Premiership has definitely committed itself to the main plank in 
the Combes programme, and Lord Llandaff epitomises the pro- 
visions of their drastic measure for the separation of Church and 
State, which has every prospect of being adopted by the French 
legislature. It has already been approved in principle by an 
overwhelming majority of the Chamber of Deputies (338 to 185), 
and as showing how national is the present movement against 
the Vatican, we may take the analysis of the Morning Post, from 
which it appears that the Deputies in favour of Separation repre- 
sented 5,462,925 votes against 3,007,839 votes, giving a majority 
of 2,455,086 or 65 per cent. of the French electorate in favour of 
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repealing the Concordat.—Nor need we discuss the Hungarian 
crisis, grave though it be, and far-reaching as may be its conse- 
quences, for we are so fortunate as to be able to present our 
readers with an important and illuminating article from the pen 
of Mr. Francis Kossuth, the son of the great Louis Kossuth, and 
himself the leader of the Hungarian Party of Independence. Our 
distinguished contributor complains that Englishmen are too apt 
to take the Vienna view of Hungarian affairs. The outstanding 
fact of the situation is a complete deadlock between the Crown 
and the people, who recently returned a iarge majority to the 
new Parliament pledged to insist on the use of the Magyar 
language in the Hungarian army. The King has resolutely 
refused to entertain this programme, and as Mr. Kossuth admits 
that is impossible to foresee the issue of the conflict, it would 
be presumptuous on the part of a foreigner to hazard a predic- 
tion. Unless a compromise can be effected, Europe is not unlikely 
to be confronted with that terrible international problem which 
has haunted its statesmen for the last twenty years. 


Great Britain is so accustomed to be “ dished” at international 
arbitration that little or no surprise was caused by 
the preliminary announcement on February 22 
that the International Commission of Admirals 
investigating the North Sea outrage in Paris had decided that 
Russia was justified in shooting down our peaceful fisherfolk on 
the Dogger Bank. Such was the first version of the verdict given 
to the world by Reuter’s agency, and to this day it is believed in 
many countries where it is physically impossible to overtake a lie. 
The canard was circulated in a very positive form, viz., that the 
Report declared “that Admiral Rojdestvensky might legitimately 
have believed that his squadron was in danger, and that he was 
entitled, in view of the circumstances, to act as he did.” But for 
the warning of the well-informed and reliable Paris correspondent 
of the Times this legend would have obtained universal credence 
in this country, and would have provoked even angrier recrimi- 
nations than there were. It subsequently transpired that Reuter’s 
correspondent had been hoodwinked, probably by some “ friendly 
Teuton,” who had thus made a famous agency the innocent pur- 
veyor of false news, deliberately invented for political purposes. 
The question is often asked as to who are Reuter’s, and how 
have they acquired their practical monopoly of British news. 
It is a limited liability company, and, according to a recent list of 
shareholders, the principal proprietor would appear to be a 
wealthy foreign lady living in Paris. Only a /aisses faire nation 
such as ourselves would allow the ccntrcl of its news to remain 
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under cosmopolitan auspices. Why do we not follow the example 
of France, who is supplied by the admirable semi-official Agence 
Havas, which renders conspicuous service to French interests at 
every international crisis ? One of these days, on the eve of some 
great struggle, we shall suffer for our supineness. As it is, 
British diplomatists constantly complain of the anti-British bias 
of many so-called British correspondents, as well as of their readi- 
ness to place themselves at the service of the Germans, especially 
in out-of-the-way places. We do not suggest for one moment that 
Reuter’s were to blame for misrepresenting the Report of the North 
Sea Commission. Every one is liable to make mistakes, and they 
have frankly acknowledged their error. But it is a serious fact 
that the whole world could be temporarily misled, and a part of it 
permanently misled, on an international event of the first impor- 
tance, because one correspondent of a single news agency had 
fallen a victim to the Agence Latine or some similar intrigue. 


Such a decision as that first reported would have been a death- 
blow to the cause of International Arbitration, 

The Report of ‘ : 
the North Sea 2° it would have been hereafter impossible for any 
British Government to risk the repetition of such a 
tragic farce. Happily the statement that the 
Report had found in Russia’s favour proved to be the reverse of 
the truth. The Commissioners—Admirals Spaun (Austria), 
Fournier (France), Dubassoff (Russia), Sir Lewis Beaumont 
(England), Davis (United States)—sustained the British con- 
tention, and the majority went some length in condemning 
Admiral Rodjestvensky. The final meeting was held at the Quai 
d’Orsay on February 25, when the full report, giving a lucid nar- 
rative of the outrage, was read by Admiral Fournier, the presiding 
Commissioner. It appears that the Second Russian Squadron of 
the Pacific fleet, under the chief command of Vice-Admiral 
Rodjestvensky, anchored off Cape Skagen on October 20, whence 
he departed twenty-four hours sooner than he had intended owing 
to the statement of the captain of the transport Bakan, who had 
come from the north, that he had seen four torpedo boats, 
The Admiral had previously received repeated warnings from 
“the Agents of the Imperial Government” of possible torpedo 
attacks in the North Sea. On October 21 the transport Kamchatka 
was compelled to slacken speed owing to a damaged engine, and in 
consequence fell some miles behind the squadron. According to 
the Report, “this accidental delay was perhaps incidentally the 
cause of the subsequent events.” That evening the Kamchatka met 
and fired upon the Swedish vessel Aldebaran “and other unknown 
ships ” owing “ to the apprehensions aroused in the momentary 


Commission. 
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circumstances by her isolation, the damages to her engine, and 
her slight fighting value.” Her panic-stricken commander sent a 
wireless message to the Admiral that he was “attacked on all 
sides by torpedo-boats,” whereupon Admiral Rojdestvensky, who 
had been fully prepared for such an occurrence by the previous 
warnings,* signalled to his ships to redouble their vigilance and 
to prepare for torpedo-boats. Orders had been issued to the 
squadron authorising the chief officer on duty to open fire in 
case of “a manifest and imminent attack of torpedo-boats,” upon 
which the majority of Commissioners observe that these orders 
involved “nothing excessive in time of war, and particularly 
under the circumstances which Admiral Rojdestvensky had every 
reason to consider very alarming in view of the impossibility in 
which he found himself of verifying the accuracy of the warnings 
that he had received from the agents of his Government.” In 
the early morning of October 22 the course of the squadron led 
the two last sections to approach “the habitual fishing-ground 
of the flotilla of the Hull fishing-boats, consisting of some thirty 
of these small steamers, and covering an area of some miles.” 
According to “ the consistent depositions of the British witnesses 
all these boats carried their regular lights and trawled according 
to their customary rules under the lead of their ‘admiral,’ and 
pursuant to the indications conveyed by conventional rockets.” 


The leading sections of the Russian squadron, after closely 
examining the trawlers with electric searchlights, 
had recognised them as inoffensive, and proceeded 
on their way; but the last section, led by the 
Suvaroff, carrying Admiral Rojdestvensky’s flag, went into the 
middle of the flotilla of trawlers, when the attention of officers on 
the bridge of the Suvaroff “ was attracted by a green rocket which 
put them on their guard” though, according to the Comunissioners, 
it was “ the admiral of the fishing fleet’s order, according to their 
conventions, that the trawlers were to trawl on the starboard side 
to windward.” At this moment the Russian officers detected, in 
their own words, “on the crest of the wave in the direction of the 
starboard cathead, and at an approximate distance of eighteen or 
twenty cables,’ a suspicious looking vessel carrying no light, 
* Unfortunately, the Report does not disclose the origin of these warnings, 
which are believed in well-informed circles to have been largely the handiwork 
of the Germans. It is believed that the German Emperor personally took 
an active part in convincing the Tsar of the presence of Japanese torpedo-boats 
in the North Sea. There is also reason to believe that during the acute 
stage of the controversy between Russia and Great Britain orders were issued 
for the mobilisation of the German fleet, and that the Tsar was exhorted by 
telegram from Berlin not to yield, as he might rely on German support. 
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which they believed to be a torpedo-boat going at high speed. 
‘It was for these reasons that Admiral Rojdestvensky opened fire 
on the unknown vessel.” In the words of the Report, “the 
majority of the Commissioners (the Russian presumably dis- 
senting) express on this point the opinion that the responsibility 
for this act and the results of the cannonade sustained by the 
fishing flotilla rests with Admiral Rojdestvensky.” A second 
suspicious vessel on the port side of a similar appearance to the 
one being fired upon from the starboard side was also detected 
by the lynxes of the Suvaroff, which led to further firing. This 
cannonade lasted from ten to twelve minutes and caused 
serious damage to the trawlers’ flotilla. Two men _ were 
killed and six others wounded, the Crane sank, the Snipe, 
the Mino, the Moulmein, the Gull, and the Majestic suffered more 
or less serious damage. “On the other hand, the (Russian) 
cruiser Aurora was hit by several projectiles.” 

The majority of the Commissioners declare that they lack precise elements 
to identify on what object the ships fired, but the Commissioners unanimously 
recognised that the boats of the flotilla committed no hostile act, and the 
majority of the Commissioners, being of opinion that there was no torpedo- 
boat either among the trawlers or on the spot, the fire opened by Admiral 
Rojdestvensky was not justifiable. 

But “the Russian Commissioner, not believing himself war- 
ranted in concurring in this opinion, stated his conviction that 
it is precisely the suspicious vessels that approached the Russian 
squadron for a hostile purpose that provoked the firing.” 

The blunder is thus explained by the majority : 

Respecting the real objects of this nocturnal firing, the fact that the Aurora 
was hit by a few projectiles of 47mm. and 75mm. would seem to be of a 
nature to give rise to the supposition that this cruiser, and perhaps even 
other Russian vessels, delayed on the track of the Sxvaroff without that 
vessel being aware of it, may have provoked and attracted the first firing. 

But “this error may have been caused by the fact that this 
ship, seen from behind, showed no visible light, and owing to a 
nocturnal optical illusion experienced by the observers on the 
flagship.” The duration of the firing on the starboard side, 
even according to the Russian version, seemed to the majority of 
the Commissioners “to have been longer than appeared neces- 
sary,” though they “ willingly acknowledge unanimously that 
Admiral Rojdestvensky personally did all he could, from begin- 
ning to end, to prevent the trawlers recognised as such from being 
the objects of the fire of his squadron.” Ultimately on one of the 
Russian vessels, the Dimitri Donskoi, which was presumably under 
fire, intimating her number, the Admiral signalled “stop fire,” 
and his ships continued their journey to the south-west without 
stopping, upon which the Commissioners are unanimous in 
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recognising that “ after the circumstances which had preceded the 
incident and those which give rise thereto, there was at the closing 
of the firing sufficient uncertainty as to the danger incurred by 
the sections of the ships to decide the Admiral to proceed on his 
way”; at the same time “the majority of the Commissioners 
regret that it did not occur to Admiral Rojdestvensky, while 
going through the Straits of Dover, to inform the authorities of 
the neighbouring maritime Powers that having been led into open 
(sic) fire in the vicinity of a group of trawlers, those boats of 
unknown nationality required assistance.” 


The award of the Commissioners is as plain as a pike-staff, 
, and confirms the accepted British theory of the 

“unspeakable outrage.” The Russian Admiral 

and his officers had been reduced to such a 
“jumpy” condition by German warnings of the impending 
attack of Japanese torpedo-boats that in a moment of panic the 
Russian ships commenced firing upon one another. We believe 
that naval men are more inclined to make allowance for the 
blunder than landsmen, but even the Admirals blame Admiral 
Rojdestvensky for sneaking off. On the other hand, our trawlers 
behaved with exemplary correctitude. It is rather unfor- 
tunate that the Commissioners should endeavour to stultify their 
sensible decision by adding that their “appreciations” are not 
“in their spirit of a nature to cast any discredit either on the 
military value (/a valeur militaire) or the sentiments of humanity 
of Admiral Rojdestvensky and of the personnel of his squadron.” 
Shortly after the publication of the Report the Russian Govern- 
ment paid the substantial sum of £65,000 to the British 
Government as compensation for the outrage; and as Nésia was 
always prepared to make pecuniary reparation, it is dificult to 
see what has been gained by the International Inquiry. We still 
await the fulfilment of British Ministerial pledges to the public 
that the officers responsible for the outrage would be punished ; 
and the incident should be a lesson to British statesmen to keep 
cool during the next crisis, and to abstain from sensational 
declarations calculated to recoil upon themselves. We fully 
share the satisfaction of the friends of International Arbitration 
that this incident should have been settled pacifically ; but we 
cannot see why it could not have been disposed of by the ordinary 
diplomatic machinery. Russia was always ready to pay, and she 
is no more prepared to punish after the award than she was 
before. When we are told by enthusiasts that the North Sea 
Inquiry marks the close of the era of war and the opening of 
a millennium of peace, we can only admire their optimism. 
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As a matter of fact, the cause of International Arbitration has 
recently received a knock-down blow in the United States, which 
Was supposed to be the fountain-head of that movement. The 
Senate has emasculated a whole series of Arbitration Treaties 
entered into between the Washington Government and other 
Powers to such a point that the President has abandoned them. 


Our brilliant contemporary, the Outlook, which is rapidly forg- 
ing its way into the front rank of British journals, 


ee has had the distinction of securing a lay sermon 
National © “National Duty” from Mr. Chamberlain, who 
Duty : takes Trafalgar as his text. “This is Nelson’s 


year. Now, if ever, it becomes Britons through- 
out the world to consider what is the nature of that Empire 
which Nelson won for us ; what is its worth; what are its obli- 
gations ; how it can best be maintained ; and what we ourselves 
are doing to make it a living force and to prolong its glorious 
traditions.” The Empire has been won, and can only be main- 
tained by sacrifice. If in the past great problems had been 
treated “in a huckstering spirit, with sole reference to the present 
loss or gain, there would be no Empire to discuss, and Nelson’s 
work would have been rendered useless.” Happily, our forbears 
had “ been content to sow for others where they could not expect 
to reap themselves.” Over and over again British Governments 
had failed to rise to the occasion, only to provoke increased 
energy in the community. “The saving spirit of our race has pro- 
duced the men, who, as administrators and soldiers, pioneers and 
missionaries, or even as commercial adventurers, have thrown 
themselves into the breach, and, frequently at the cost of their 
own lives, have kept flying their country’s flag, and have main- 
tained its influence, till even the most spiritless of governments 
and the most timid of statesmen have been compelled to support 
their efforts.” Such had been our history, and the result was 
what we call the British Empire—a sufficiently stirring name, 
which, however, “ fails adequately to express the great idea that 
it represents, and which, by a false analogy, misleads many of 
Our countrymen and prevents them from appreciating the 
obligations which are imposed upon the present generation.” 
We were apt to measure ourselves with the Persian or the Roman 
Empires in the past, or with the German and Russian Empires of 
to-day, without sufficiently grasping the distinction between these 
and our own. In some respects we were superior to any com- 
peting Empire, for example, in area, population, wealth, and in 
the general contentment of the component States. Mr. Cham- 
berlain pointed out that no one questioned the loyalty of the 
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self-governing Colonies, or their fidelity to the obligations they 
had contracted. Although constitutionally independent of all 
control from the centre, they had in recent years been more 
than loyal, and had gone beyond their bond in giving us sympathy 
and material support when we had no constitutional right to 
claim it; while “their affection for the Motherland, combined 
with the influence of common ideals and the existence of common 
interests, has borne fruits of which we may well be proud.” 


No man would wish to exchange such results for the enforced 
The Original tribute or unwilling subordination on which other 
hoa Empires had rested, and were we without rivals or 
Rosebery. possible enemies in the world, the United King- 
dom “might rest satisfied with the slender tie of 
sentiment which now constitutes our only bond of union.” But 
we could not count upon the advent of the millennium, and we 
were consequently summoned by common prudence to anticipate 
among the possibilities of the future “some great world disturb- 
ance such as that which in Nelson’s day threatened our very 
existence.’ Were we ready for sucha crisis ? Could spasmodic 
sentiment safely replace ‘organised preparation and avail to 
save the British Empire from humiliation and destruction ?” 
Other Empires were able to secure the safety of the common- 
wealth by the immediate employment of their whole power and 
resources. What were we doing in Nelson’s year to assure our 
future ? Had we so far degenerated from the great example of 
the past that though now more numerous, more powerful, more 
educated and richer than at any previous period of our history, 
“the very idea of any sacrifice has become so hateful to us that we 
will not respond to the offers of our sister States to secure closer 
union—we will not even discuss them, because their acceptance 
might, under circumstances extremely improbable, lead to a tem- 
porary rise of 2s, a quarter in the price of corn?” Very oppor- 
tunely Mr. Chamberlain recalled the valuable warning of Lord 
Rosebery in his earlier and better days, when he was a pioneer 
of the Imperial movement, and refused to subordinate the larger 
patriotism to the exigencies of insular politics : 


The people of this country (said Lord Rosebery) will in a not too distant time 
have to make up their minds what footing they wish their Colonies to occupy to 
them or whether they wish their Colonies to leave them altogether. It is,as I be- 
lieve, absolutely impossible for you to maintain in the long run your present loose 
and indefinable relations to your Colonies and preserve these Colonies as part 
of the Empire. . . . Well, gentlemen, if you wish to remain alone in the world, 
with Ireland, youcan doso. I do not see that you can obtain the great boon 
of a peaceful Empire encircling the globe with a bond of commercial unity and 
peace without a sacrifice on your part. No great benefit, no such benefit as 
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that, can be obtained without a sacrifice. You will have, as I think, to admit 
the Colonies to a much larger share in your affairs than you do at present. 
You will have to give ‘them a right to prompt the voice of England when it 
speaks abroad to a much greater extent than you do at present. You must be 
prepared for demands, sometimes unreasonable, such as spoiled children 
sometimes make ; you must be prepared in some respects to diminish your 
own insular freedom of action on behalf of your giant offspring abroad. But 
to my mind the sacrifice is worth it. The cause which we call Imperial Fede- 
ration, for want of a better name, is worthy not merely of the attention of 
Chambers of Commerce, but of the devotion of the individual rights [sic zx 
report| of the people of this country. For my part, if you will forgive me for 
this little bit of egotism, I can say, from the bottom of my heart, that it is the 
dominant passion of my public life. Eversince I traversed those great regions 
which owned the sway of the British Crown outside these islands, I have felt 
that there was a cause which merited all the enthusiasm and energy that man 
could give to it. It is a cause for which one might be content to live; itis a 
cause for which, if need be, one might be content to die. 

Mr. Chamberlain recognised that these were “noble and 
eloquent words, worthy of a British statesman.” Lord Rosebery 
had foreseen the danger, and had indicated the remedy, viz., 
that the sentimental tie between ourselves and our kinsmen, 
admirable as it was, must be strengthened by practical bonds if 
it was to endure the strain that might be placed upon it at 


any moment. 


Mr. Chamberlain asked upon what grounds were we to be 
debarred from improving our commercial inter- 
course with our wider shires over the sea ? It was 
alleged that we might be called upon to make 
some concessions which conceivably, though not necessarily, 
involved some sacrifice on our part. Was this objection serious ? 
Could any agreement or treaty of any kind be made without 
mutual concession, or would it be worth having if the gain were 
all on one side? Then, again, if there were anything in the argu- 
ment that a binding agreement would lead to dissension, it would 
seein to make business between individuals or negotiations 
between States equally impossible. ‘ What should we say of an 
ardent lover who refused to propose to his lady lest marriage 
should lead to dispute?” Mr. Chamberlain does not pretend 
that commercial union with the Colonies, or the recognition of 
the preferential principle would alone supply all the organised 
union we desired. As Carlyle reminds us : ‘“ Do the duty which 
lies nearest thee, which thou knowest to be aduty. Thy second 
duty will already have become clearer.” Preference was an 
advance towards Free Trade. Commercial union had in other 
cases preceded political federation, and a scheme of common 
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defence might follow the development of common interests. 
What is to be said of those who refuse to meet our kinsmen over- 
sea in friendly discussion on this question, and who sneer at 
Colonial statesmen who, in striving to strengthen the bonds 
between us, have already given an earnest of their sincerity “ by 
voluntarily conceding advantages which it lies with us to increase 
by a friendly readiness to reciprocate?” For his own part, 
mindful of the saying of Burke that “ the people are generally in 
the right, though they sometimes mistake their physicians,” Mr. 
Chamberlain appeals from the politicians to the nation. The 
popular contempt into which the House of Commons has fallen 
since it has become an arena of barren dialectics, should make 
the nation ready to respond to a direct appeal from almost our 
only living statesman who has practised that doctrine of sacrifice 
in a great cause which he preaches so eloquently. We cannot 
resist reproducing the conclusion of Mr. Chamberlain’s inspiring 
article, which we earnestly trust that means may be found to 
place in the hands of every elector during the next few 
months : 

They [the peeple] have before them the greatest object-lesson ever presented 
to the world. They see in Japan a country raised in a few years to the rank 
of a great nation by the unparalleled patriotism of its people, who, in the 
terrible crisis of their fate, have banished from their thoughts the lesser con- 
tentions of party and local interest, and with unanimous voice and single mind 
have devoted themselves and all that men hold dear to the saving of their 
State and the making of an Empire. 

No such effort of splendid sacrifice is called for from us, but something of 
the same spirit is required. 

Without the indomitable courage and devotion of Nelson, the Empire could 
hardly have survived its childhood. Courage and devotion, even though they 
be of a different kind, are now required from the statesmen and politicians 
who have to consolidate it, and, above all, from the people of the lands that 
compose it, who must rise to a just conception of their own responsibilities 
and provide the enthusiasm and the force that can alone command success 
and secure for their descendants an inheritance greater than any ever dreamed 
of by ancient or modern conquerors. 


As a pendant to Mr. Chamberlain’s article in the Outlook we 
may take the recent speech of Mr. Bonar Law 
(Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade) 
at Warrington. Few politicians have achieved 
distinction so rapidly as Mr. Bonar Law, who has been less than 
five years in the House of Commons. His success is all the 
more gratifying because it is neither due to the adventitious aids 
of advertisement practised by Mr. Winston Churchill, or to the 
backing of political cabals which are frequently able to force 
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incapable men into high places under our political system. Mr. 
Bonar Law’s speaking is one of the few attractive features of the 
present House of Commons, and the masterly manner in which 
he marshals his facts and figures in discussing such complicated 
questions as the Sugar Convention excites the enthusiasm of old 
Parliamentary hands. As he is equally successful in holding a 
popular audience, he must be regarded as a considerable political 
force. It is said that Mr. Balfour offered Mr. Bonar Law office 
after hearing him speak once for ten minutes. It is almost the 
only instance in which an “ outsider ” has obtained any recogni- 
tion from the Unionist Party. His speech at Warrington may 
be taken as a model of the manner in which the case for Fiscal 
Reform should be presented upon public platforms. He pointed 
out that the subject might be divided into two branches, which 
though closely connected could be discussed separately, viz., 
Home Trade and Colonial Preference. Our insular commercial 
system could not in any case last long, as the working classes 
would inevitably realise that it imposed an impossible handicap 
on manufacturing industry. To the argument of their opponents 
that change was advocated in the selfish interests of the manu- 
facturers against the interests of the workmen, the speaker 
replied that if it was true that what was good for the manufac- 
turer was bad for the workman, he would change his politics and 
become a Socialist, because the whole justification of our present 
social system would be gone. But it was not true, for in the long 
run the interests of the workmen and those of the manufacturer 
were identical. The Imperial side of the question was the more 
pressing lest the Colonies should develop as independent nations 
and not as parts of the British Empire. At the present rate of 
progress as compared with other Powers Great Britain, if depen- 
dent on her own strength alone, would inevitably sink in the next 
thirty years to the level of a third or fourth-rate nation—a fate 
which could only be avoided by a policy of Imperial Consoli- 
dation. The principle sacrifice involved in creating the necessary 
commercial bonds with the Colonies was the sacrifice of cherished 
prejudices and economic pedantries which experience had shown 
to be devoid of foundation. 


The Opposition pretended that the issue at the General Election 
The Articulate ** whether the people desired a dear or a cheap 
Man of loaf, but Mr. Bonar Law pointed out that it was 
ahaa really morethanthis. It was whether the electors 
were willing to hold a Colonial Conference to 

consider whether preferential trade was desirable and practical, 
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and whether it could be obtained without injury to the country. 
If the Colonies proved unwilling to offer anything, then the 
preferential policy would be dead. The most we stood to lose 
was a tax of 2s. on wheat, which could be balanced by a reduced 
duty on tea or other foodstuffs equally necessary to the poor. 
He felt sure that the workmen of Britain, who were interested in 
cheap bread, would take care that the duty was never raised until 
they were convinced that it was right that it should be raised. 
The working of the Canadian Preference had given us some 
measure of what we stood to gain on the other side of the account. 
When they were told that all intelligent authority was hostile to 
change, they should remember that in the only two Universities 
possessing commercial faculties—viz., London and Birmingham 
—the Professors of Political Economy were strongly in favour of 
reform, while among all the Universities of Germany there was 
not more than one where our fiscal system was taught. It was not 
a question of morality. It was not enough to say that one system 
was right and another wrong. It was a question of which system 
paid best. Every manufacturer knew that trade was bad, and 
every workman realised that wages had not increased during the 
last two years, and this was the answer to those who declared 
that the Board of Trade returns had shattered the case for change. 
The explanation of bad employment while the exports were still 
good was to be found in the fact that the home trade was bad. 
Increasing imports meant increasing competition in home mar- 
kets. We should seek to lessen our imports of manufactured 
goods and increase our imports of raw materials, which would 
find employment for our workmen. Mr. Bonar Law’s figures 
have not been challenged throughout the entire controversy, and 
therefore when he tells us that {12,000,000 worth of steel was 
iraported last year, and that half that value was represented 
by wages paid to foreign workmen for goods consumed and 
capable of being manufactured in England, we may echo his 
inquiry as to who lost those wages and what the country had 
got in exchange for this loss? There are plenty of politicians 
who can talk without thinking, and plenty of men of business 
who can think without talking. Mr. Bonar Law is the articulate 
man of business who can both think and talk. This makes him 
a power. What the cause of Fiscal Reform stands most urgently 
in need of is effective oral exposition by men who have given 
themselves the trouble to know the subject. We cannot help 
hoping that the Tariff Reform League, now under the capable 
chairmanship of Lord Ridley, will give its attention to this 
problem. 
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Parliamentary proceedings have been incredibly futile and 

The wearisome during the last few weeks, though it is 
asserted that the “tactics” of their respective 
‘Leaders have afforded infinite enjoyment to 
members on both sides of the House—which argues an Opposition 
easily pleased. The public are heartily sick of the whole per- 
formance, and would gladly hiss it off the stage. Mr. Balfour 
and his colleagues being honestly convinced that their retention 
of office is indispensable to the well-being of the Unionist Party, 
and to the best interests of the nation and the Empire, but being 
uncertain of their majority, find themselves driven to every con- 
ceivable and inconceivable device in order to prevent the House 
of Commons from voting on a plain issue. As the Prime 
Minister has a genius for finesse, which is more than can be said 
of his opponents, he has so far escaped the dreaded ordeal of a 
square fight on the Fiscal Question. But his manoeuvres have 
neither increased the prestige of Parliament, nor improved the 
electioneering prospects of the Unionist Party. On the contrary 
the constituencies no longer share the Ministerial view that the 
maintenance of the present Cabinet is a national necessity, while 
an ever-increasing amount of exasperation is being accumulated 
against a Party which is apparently willing to sacrifice everything 
in order that a particular set of politicians, who are neither very 
remarkable or successful, should remain in office. Unfortunately 
the Prime Minister is as ignorant of the feelings of the “common 
or garden” Englishman as is the Tsar of the sentiments of the 
average Russian, and unlike the Tsar he is surrounded by wor- 
shippers who applaud his every action, while he is served by an 
Intelligence Department about as capable as General Kuropatkin’s 
Staff. Mr. Balfour has been described as “the prisoner of a 
small self-interested clique,” and though this savours of exaggera- 
tion, there is some ground for the statement that he has no 
contact with his Party. Nor, unfortunately, does the Russian 
analogy end here, for if we continue drifting on our present 
course the Prime Minister will land his Party in one of the 
greatest débdcles of modern times. 


Indispensables 


What makes the situation peculiarly exasperating to disinterested 
: ,, onlookers is that with a little more strategy and 

* Liau-Yang ae age : 
,,, somewhat less “ tactics,” the Unionist Party might 

or ‘ Mukden”?. . : : 
fairly count on emerging from a General Election 
with sufficient strength to prevent the other side from doing any 
serious injury to national or Imperial interests. For while the 
country is undoubtedly of opinion that the present Cabinet has 
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completely exhausted its usefulness (as is pointed out by Sir 
Robert Gresley in the interesting letter we publish at the end of 
this number), it is anything but enamoured of his Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition. It would require an idiot to suggest that the great heart 
of the people is palpitating for a Campbell-Bannerman Premier- 
ship. The very name of Campbell-Bannerman is for notorious 
reasons odious to every elector outside the Radical caucuses, and 
elections are not decided by caucuses. The nation will never 
forget or forgive an ex-War Minister who, during a time of 
national stress and anxiety, stooped to excite the enthusiasm 
of the Celtic fringes and the nonconformist pro-Boers, by 
charging the most humane army which ever took the field with 
“methods of barbarism.” But if the present political tension 
be sufficiently prolonged, the electorate might be exasperated 
to such a point as to saddle the nation with something 
quite as pernicious as a Campbell-Bannerman Government 
for an indefinite period. Therefore, though the Prime Minister 
is Clearly justified, on all constitutional grounds, in resisting the 
ridiculous attempt of the Opposition to dictate a dissolution, itis 
generally desirable, and it is specially desirable in Unionist 
interests, that the country should be consulted at the earliest 
possible moment. The longer the postponement the heavier the 
punishment. The difference to us between a General Election 
now or next year would not improbably be the difference between 
Liau-yang and Mukden, though it is an unmerited compliment to 
the Radicals to compare them with the Japanese. 


As a considerable number of Unionist Members of Parliament 
share our view as to the desirability of ringing 
down the curtain on the present sorry farce, it 
argues an amazing want of resource on their part 
that they should be unable to secure the desired result. To 
every one outside the charmed and hypnotised Parliamentary 
circle, it has long been obvious that Mr. Balfour was only playing 
with the Tariff Reform movement, which he would discard at his 
own convenience. It has now become impossible even for the 
most hardened optimist to pretend that the Premier’s heart is in 
this cause, though we may frankly admit that he regards Free 
Imports with the same cynical indifference. It is really incredible 
that those who espoused Fiscal Reform because they believed in 
it, should allow themselves to be chivied by Sir Alexander Acland 
Hood, from one humiliation to another, and should be prepared 
to take their orders indefinitely from a statesman who has declared 
that two General Elections shall take place before the Mother 


Successive 
Mirages. 
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Country is allowed to reciprocate the Colonial offer! The House 
of Commons may not debate it, and the constituencies may not 
decide it! One moment we are told that the Government must 
be supported in order that yet another army scheme may be 
floated, the next moment it is alleged to be vital to maintain them 
in order that they may raid the naval estimates and reduce our 
shipbuilding programme below the German level. Anon the 
MacDonnell scandal renders delay advisable until popular ex- 
asperation has subsided. Now it is “treason” to cut short their 
career because the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Budget is 
looming in the distance. After the Budget will come the Aliens 
Bill, which the Government have no intention of passing, then 
Redistribution which they do not propose to play with until next 
year, &c. &c. No great cause has ever been carried to victory 
by procrastination, nor can a Party live on a succession of 
mirages. 


The less said of the two Fiscal debates of the past month the 

, better. On March 8, Mr. Winston Churchill 
The First ‘i ; rede «5 H the 

Peril, moved “ That in the opinion of this ouse 

permanent unity of the British Empire will not 
be secured upon a system of Preferential duties based upon a 
protective taxation of food.” We do not know of any one who 
proposes to unify the Empire by “ protective” taxation of food, 
as no economist who wishes to pass for being sane would venture 
to describe a 2s. duty on foreign foodstuffs, Colonial supplies 
being admitted free, as “ protective,” and for this very reason the 
opponents of change have been compelled to enlist the “inclined 
plane” argument, viz., that a non-protective 2s. duty to-day would 
ultimately develop into a 1os. duty—which would be admittedly 
protective. Mr. Winston Churchill was obliged to eke out his 
case On food taxation by the assertion that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy would also involve the taxation of raw material, and he 
denounced the whole programme as anti-Imperial in that it 
ignored India. It is useless to remind politicians of the Winston 
Churchill type who are determined not to learn, that Mr. Cham- 
berlain has repeatedly declared against the taxation of raw 
material, and it is equally idle to direct their attention to the fact 
that even under foreign protective tariffs of a far higher range 
than are suggested for this country, raw materials remain upon 
the free list. The benefits of a policy of Imperial Reciprocity to 
India may be gathered from the instructive memorandum of the 
Financial member of the Viceroy’s Council. Mr. Chamberlain 
has very wisely refused to commit himself to details as 
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regards India in the face of the momentary opposition of the 
Indian Government, which was largely due to the inconsiderate 
manner in which they were consulted by Lord George Hamilton, 
who angled for a hostile answer. The general good faith of 
Fiscal Little Englanders is admirably exemplified by the state- 
ment of a Liverpool Free-Fooder—Mr. Austin Taylor—that Mr. 
Chamberlain aimed at cementing the Empire by means of a 
wheat corner. A man who will say this will say anything. One 
of the objects of developing Colonial food supplies is to protect 
our people against American food corners. The Cabinet had 
been much perturbed by Mr. Winston Churchill’s motion, and 
after prodigious deliberation it hit on the heroic device of 
moving “the previous question,” an invidious duty which was 
entrusted to Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, the Colonial Secretary, who 
gave as satisfactory an exposition of the policy of the Govern- 
ment as the circumstances permitted. They favoured “a free 
and unfettered Imperial Conference,’ which such a motion as 
the present could only have the effect of sterilising. But those who 
shelter themselves behind Mr. Balfour’s pronouncement in favour 
of a Conference forget that he coupled it with a condition that 
it must be preceded by one General Election and followed by 
another. On these terms it can hardly be called “free and 
unfettered.” Mr. Chamberlain, who is far more loyal to the 
Prime Minister than the Prime Minister is to him, supported the 
Government as usual, though he frankly regretted their refusal 
to deal with the Fiscal question, as a continuance of the laissez 
faire system must inevitably lead to Imperial disintegration. 
Mr. Balfour wound up the debate on behalf of the Government 
with characteristic skill, and was followed by Mr. Asquith, who 
closed the case for the Opposition, and, though a Liberal Impe- 
rialist, he did not hesitate to declare in advance that whatever 
might be the Colonial offers, the Mother Country would not 
reciprocate by any re-adjustment of food taxation. The Whips 
expected a majority of about fifteen, but they were wrong as 
usual, ‘ The previous question” was carried by a majority of 42 
(302 to 260). 


It is a very dangerous thing for a political party to begin 
—_ running sae 4 No sooner had the Cabinet tided 
Peril, over the preferential peri] than they were con- 
fronted by another. On March 22 Mr. Ains- 

worth, a Radical member, moved a resolution which was 
regarded as exceedingly clever, because it embodied a passage 
in one of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, and ran as follows: 
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“ That in the opinion of this House, the imposition of a general 
duty on all manufactured goods imported from abroad, not 
exceeding 10 per cent. on the average, and varying according to 
the amount of labour in these goods, would be injurious to the 
commercial interests of the United Kingdom.” Some of Mr. 
Balfour’s colleagues are understood to have been in favour of 
repeating the experiment of “the previous question,” but the 
Premier’s sense of humour forbade, though it would require a 
sycophant to approve the course ultimately decided upon by 
the collective wisdom of the Cabinet. After the mover and 
seconder (Mr. Richard Cavendish) had spoken, Mr. Balfour 
announced that the Government had decided to take no further 
part in Fiscal debates raised by unofficial Members, and they 
advised their followers to follow their example. Already speeches 
occupying eleven thousand pages of Hansard had been delivered 
on this topic, and for the time being it had been suffi- 
ciently discussed. Mr. Ainsworth’s motion was a mere trap 
into which the Government refused to fall. Lord Hugh 
Cecil took advantage of the ministerial self-denying ordi- 
nance to deliver an exultant speech over the failure of the 
Tariff Reformers to champion their cause, and he compared 
their position with that of Napoleon’s army in Russia after the 
retreat from Moscow, while he caustically contrasted their 
activity in the constituencies against Free Trade Unionist Mem- 
bers with their silence in the House. It was surely strange that 
opinions so sacred as to justify the exclusion of Unionist Mem- 
bers from the next Parliament should not be considered of 
sufficient importance to require justification in the present 
House. Were such proceedings likely to impress the electorate ? 
At the same time we cannot understand why Lord Hugh Cecil, 
who is a sincere opponent of Fiscal Reform, should resent being 
opposed in Greenwich by equally sincere supporters of that 
cause. As a result of Mr. Balfour’s advice, Ministerialists took 
practically no part in the debate, and the procession of Free 
Importers ended in a ludicrous division. Mr. Ainsworth’s motion 
was carried by a majority of 254 to 2, the Opposition being 
obliged to lend a couple of tellers to the heroic minority (Sir 
Frederick Banbury and Mr. Massey Mainwaring). The majority 
was composed of about 170 Radicals, 50 Nationalists, and 35 
Unionists. Is it not asomewhat remarkable fact that out ofa 
House consisting of 670 Members, only 254 should have wished 
to partake in this great Cobdenite triumph—of whom 50 being 
Nationalists are Protectionists according to the Spectator— 
and that over 400 Members should have preferred to 
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stay away? While not a happy augury for the future of 
Free Imports, these figures afford a conclusive condem- 
nation of the vaunted “tactics” of the Government. Had 
Mr. Balfour moved an amendment embodying the policy to 
which he has committed himself at Sheffield, Edinburgh, and 
Manchester, he would have secured a substantial majority, 
the position of the Government would have been greatly 
strengthened, and the prospects of the Party would have been 
immensely improved. Mr. Ainsworth’s motion wasa transparent 
artifice. The tables would have been completely turned by an 
amendment on the following lines, which would have united 
the Ministerialists with the exception of a handful of extremists : 
“ While refusing to pledge itself in advance to the imposition of 
particular duties on particular articles, this House is of opinion 
that the policy of unreciprocated Free Imports is injurious to the 
commercial interests of the United Kingdom.” 


The debate on the Address was spun out until the month of 
End of the March by the usual amendments, which were met 
bites * the usual way and shared the common fate. 
Only a thoroughly unbusinesslike assembly would 
consent to waste its three opening weeks in purposeless talk, 
though cynics are wont to defend this preliminary waste of time 
as an invaluable safeguard against mischievous legislation. Mr. 
Stevenson moved the inevitable Macedonian motion on February 
27, calling upon the Government to intervene in the Near East, 
though Mr. Stevenson and all his political friends have invariably 
opposed every effort to provide this country with effective means 
of intervening anywhere. Inthe ensuing debate Lord Percy 
the brilliant Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, startled the 
House by a very able but frankly pro-Turkish speech, such as 
had not been heard from a responsible quarter for some years. 
He declared that the obstruction of the Turkish Government had 
been of a purely passive character, and that the slow progress of 
the reforms was mainly attributable to the conduct of the Bul- 
garian revolutionary committees. Mr. Bryce was simply aghast, 
and Mr. Balfour took advantage of the general excitement to make 
a declaration of policy which commends itself to the majority of 
Englishmen : “The burdens which this country has already to 
bear are sufficiently great, and this Government at all events is 
not going to add to them by any insane policy of adventure in 
the Near East.” It is easy enough for Mr. Bryce to urge our 
co-operating with France and Italy, but there is no basis for such 
a combination. The Near East isa military problem, and we 
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have no army for the purpose. The amendment was negatived 
without a division, and was followed by another amendment con- 
demning the Sugar Convention, which gave Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Bonar Law an opportunity of proclaiming sound Free Trade 
doctrine against the amazing heresies upon bounties which have 
become part of the stock-in-trade of latterday Cobdenism, and 
which are calculated to make Cobden and Gladstone turn in 
their graves. On the rejection of the Sugar Convention Amend- 
ment by a majority of 65 (276 to 211), Mr. Buchanan prolonged 
the agony by an amendment urging the immediate need of 
reducing the national expenditure. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer very sensibly pointed out that the House of Commons 
was largely responsible for the rising expenditure owing to its 
incessant demands upon the Government. The debate on the 
Address was ultimately closured on March 1 by a majority of 55, 
and the Address itself was adopted by the comfortable margin of 
60 (235 to 175), at the end of three weeks’ talk, which might be 
epitomised in five words, “ much cry and little wool.” The House 
of Lords had disposed of the same business in one day, and yet 
there are people who wish to abolish the Upper Chamber. 


The House of Commons has never pretended to take an intel- 
ligent interest in problems of National Defence 
—a fact which greatly increases the responsibility 
of the various departments concerned—though it 
has always been willing to pay the piper for any intelligible 
military or naval demand. This year’s Army Estimates show a 
net increase over last year’s total of about £900,000, owing to the 
tardy decision of the Government to re-arm the artillery—instead 
of the anticipated decrease of £2,000,000, had the burden of re- 
armament been bequeathed to their successors. The army 
debates were of the usual desultory character, their most note- 
worthy feature being Mr. Arnold Forster’s vigorous vindication 
of his proposals as founded on economy and efficiency, and his 
equally uncompromising reply to his critics : 


National 
Defence. 


I contend that every item of the indictment is incorrect—that we have not 
diminished the efficiency of the Army, that we have not disordered the Regular 
Forces at home or abroad, that we have not discouraged the Militia and Volun- 
teers, that we have not been negligent in the matter of the rearmament of the 
Artillery, that we have pursued a perfectly reasonable course in regard to the 
armament of the Infantry ; and on all these grounds I may truly say that the 
efficiency of the Army for the defence of the Empire has not been diminished, 
but has been increased. 


The only other conspicuous incident of the debates was the pub- 
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lication under pressure of a somewhat indiscriminate list of con- 
tractors who had supplied stores to the British army in South 
Africa which were subsequently condemned and destroyed. We 
are all in favour of pillorying the man whose potted meat is 
another man’s poison, but in justice to the contractors a distinc- 
tion must be made between stores inherently bad and those 
which deteriorated owing to official negligence. The discussion 
of the Navy Estimates, which show a decrease of 3} millions 
compared with last year, emptied the House as usual, though 
some spasmodic excitement was aroused by the savoury subject 
of the birching of boys, upon which Mr. Swift MacNeill and other 
histrionic emotionalists expended a certain amount of spurious 
sympathy. The shipbuilding programme offers no such attrac- 
tions, and was practically ignored, and yet there could hardly 
have been a more suitable subject for Parliamentary protest. As 
is pointed out by the Navy League, the present British battleship 
programme, though following a series of small programmes, is 
actually the smallest since 1895. Meanwhile other Powers have 
been and are rapidly expanding their fleets at a time when the 
lesson of sea power is written more plainly than ever before. 
During the current year the so-called Mistress of the Seas will lay 
down one battleship, while Germany and the United States have 
already decided to lay down two, and there is reason to believe 
that the German Emperor has been encouraged by our supine- 
ness to better his bid for naval supremacy by yet another naval 
programme to be announced in the autumn. Franceon her side 
is resolved to keep ahead of Germany, and the Chamber of Depu- 
ties has approved a further programme since ours was published. 
This is the answer to the pinchbeck politicians who pretend that 
we have forced the pace, and that if we reduced our expenditure 
other Powers would follow suit. As a matter of fact we are the 
single great naval Power who is slowing down, and the only excuse 
put forward for this cheeseparing is that Russia has lost a certain 
number of battleships in the Far East. But these same ships 
were always cited by the Potsdam Party in this country as 
accounting for Germany’s vast naval programme, which was 
alleged to be directed against Russia. Now we see that their 
disappearance does not affect German shipbuilding—a conclusive 
proof if any were still needed that the Kaiser’s navy is directed 
against us. Why do we select this particular moment to impair 
our sea power? An impudent effort has been made by Minis- 
terial jackals to stop the mouths of objectors by the unconstitu- 
tional use of the name of the First Sea Lord, to which we reply 
that this is no question of authority but of common sense. We 
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have no knowledge of Sir John Fisher’s private opinions, but 
fifty Fishers would not reconcile us to laying down one 
battleship in a year in which Germany, who has declared herself 
our enemy, is laying down two battleships. We can only 
express Our sincere regret that the closing year of Lord Sel- 
borne’s admirable administration should be marred by this raid on 
the Naval Estimates, which is bad enough in itself, but is infinitely 
worse as an example to the Bannermans, the Bryces, and the 
Robertsons, which they will not be slow to follow. If Lord 
Cawdor, who comes fresh to the Admiralty from the chairman- 
ship of a progressive railway, values his reputation, he will lose 
no time in supplementing the present programme by laying down 
two fresh battleships, no extravagant demand in the face of what 
is going on elsewhere, seeing that we profess to maintain a 
two-Power standard. 


Sir Antony MacDonnell, like an Old Man of the Sea, sits heavily 
The Ola © the Unionist Party. We ventured to observe 
Man of th last month that Mr. Wyndham, the Irish Chief 
an of the ' : . 
Sea. Secretary, would be well advised in seeking a 
position of greater freedom and less responsibility. 
General relief was caused when Mr. Balfour announced in the 
House of Commons in the beginning of March that Mr. 
Wyndham had resigned, having “ become convinced that the 
controversy which has recently taken place both within and out- 
side these walls has greatly impaired, if not wholly destroyed, the 
value of the work which he could do in the office which he has 
so long held.” The withdrawal of Mr. Wyndham, Lord 
Onslow’s acceptance of the Chairmanship of Committees in the 
House of Lords, and Lord Selborne’s appointment to the High 
Commissionership of South Africa—upon which we comment at 
the end of this number—have caused a certain reshuffling of 
Ministerial portfolios, the operation being, however, restricted by 
the reluctance of the Government to face a by-election. Mr. 
Walter Long succceds Mr. Wyndham at the Irish office; Mr. 
Ailwyn Fellowes becomes President of the Board of Agriculture; 
Mr. Gerald Balfour leaves the Board of Trade for the Local 
Government Board (vacated by Mr. Long), and is succeeded in 
his turn by Lord Salisbury—the latter appointment being made 
the subject of a trivial motion for the adjournment of the House 
because Lord Salisbury is a Peer! We do not see that the 
Commons have any grievance, seeing that under the new regimé 
Mr. Bonar Law becomes the Parliamentary mouthpiece of 
the Board of Trade. The interest of these appointments was 
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however completely overshadowed by the amazing announcement 
that Sir Antony MacDonnell would retain the office where he has 
wrought such mischief. The only plausible explanation of this 
arrangement suggested so far is that he possesses correspondence 
disastrous to the reputations of certain Unionist statesmen, and, 
therefore, although the Cabinet has ventured to publicly stigma- 
tise his conduct as “ indefensible,’ they dare not dismiss him. 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, who has never pretended to be 
other than he is, i.c., a Nationalist, has been somewhat 
shabbily treated by those who induced him to refuse the Gover- 
norship of Bombay in order to become Mr. Wyndham’s 
“colleague.” He refuses to withdraw without creating a scandal, 
and therefore he remains. Do the Government propose to leave 
him as a legacy to their successors? As we owe his presence in 
Ireland to the brilliant inspiration of Lord Lansdowne, it is now 
rumoured that the Foreign Minister proposes to cut the Gordian 
knot by appointing his profégé to the Permanent Under-Secretary- 
ship of the Foreign Office on the retirement of Sir Thomas 
Sanderson. This would be sheer madness. It would be equivalent 
to the appointment of Mr. William Redmond or Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. Lord Lansdowne is, we believe, the President of the 
Liberal Union Club. But he has inflicted more injury on the 
Unionist cause by importing his Nationalist friend from India 
than any ten living Home Rulers. 


Some good has come out of this evil episode. In the first place, 
it has once more brought the question of abolish- 


aren ,. ing the Irish Viceroyalty into the range of practical 
Rosebery’s * : : 
; politics. As a correspondent points out in the 
Declaration. 


Times, this-offce became an anachronism after 
the Union, and has been since the Home Rule controversy “ re- 
garded as a badge of separation, and, being essential to any 
scheme of Home Rule, should surely be abolished by a Unionist 
Government.” In the event of Lord Dudley following Mr. 
Wyndham’s example—and he has at any rate had the candour to 
admit having been up to his neck in the MacDonnell-Dunraven 
intrigue—the Government would do well, as the correspondent we 
have quoted points out, to administer the appointment through 
Lords Justices for the remainder of their term of office, as an 
earnest of their intention to abolish the Viceroyalty, while it 
would also accustom the Irish public to this desirable change. 
Another good effect of the MacDonnell mess has been that it has 
encouraged Lord Rosebery to emphasise his opposition to Home 
Rule. In discussing the advent of a Liberal Government to 
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office, which he regarded as a certainty, the ex-Premier pointed 
out that “it is not possible for any Government, however com- 
petent it may deem itself, to bring in any measure for establishing 
a Parliament, however subordinate, in Dublia without first having 
made it a matter of special appeal to the country.” “ My view,” 
he continued, “in a word, is this: . . . You may give much to 
Ireland—you may do her inestimable good by proceeding on the 
grounds of administrative reform—but there is one thing to 
which no serious statesman will ever expose this country, and that 
is the curse of dual government at the heart of the Empire.” 
Lord Rosebery’s challenge was furiously resented by Mr. Red- 
mond in a violent speech, in which he threatened that the Irish 
members would not support the Liberal Party if it accepted Lord 
Rosebery’s view, and would make the administration of Ireland 
an impossibility, even if the Liberals secured a majority inde- 
pendent of the Irish vote. However, Lord Rosebery stood to 
his guns, and reiterated his condemnation of “dual government” 
in a second speech, which produced a fresh explosion of sound 
and fury from the Nationalist leader. Mr. John Morley and others 
joined in the fray, and all the subtle casuistry of our clever con- 
temporary, the Westminster Gazette, is uncble to conceal the serious 
riftin the Liberal lute. The sooner the Opposition get into office 


and tackle the Irish and other thorny problems, the better for all 
parties. 


There are three important Imperial events to be noted. There 

Three is, in the first place, the interesting announcement 
that the Prince and Princess of Wales will pay 
a four months’ visit to India next winter. It has 
been very wisely decided to dispense with the 
exchange of costly ceremonial presents, which imposes such a 
heavy burden on the feudatory Princes, and a still heavier burden 
on their communities. Sir Walter Lawrence, who has been 
appointed chief of the Prince’s staff for the tour, has as intimate 
and sympathetic a knowledge of India as any living Englishman. 
There could be no better cicerone. Thereis a latent hope in the 
nation that before long it may be announced that some member 
of the British Royal Family is to pay a visit to our ally Japan. 
It is said that the German Emperor is panting to visit the Far East, 
and as he makes mischief wherever he goes it is highly desirable 
that he should be forestalled.—Another announcement of great 
interest, and of considerable political importance, is the betrothal 
of Princess Margaret of Connaught to the eldest son of the Crown 
Prince of Sweden and Norway. There are ;few countries with 


Imperial 
Events. 
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which our relations are more friendly than the Scandinavian king- 
doms, and it is highly desirable that the bonds between us should 
be strengthened so far as possible. For the time being, Sweden 
and Norway, relieved of the Russian nightmare, are resuming 
their quarrel, which they threaten to carry to dangerous lengths; 
but it is to be hoped that the responsible people in both countries 
will bear in mind that the decline of the Russian danger will be 
followed by the rise of the German danger, which, owing to the 
Kaiser’s naval ambitions, is an infinitely greater menace to islands 
and peninsulas.—The third event to be noted is the progress of 
the Tariff Reform movement among our Chambers of Commerce. 
At the recent meeting of the Associated Chambers, Mr. Winston 
Churchill pertly demanded a decisive vote upon the Fiscal Ques- 
tion, which was almost immediately forthcoming. Bya majority 
of 2 to 1, the Chambers affirmed the principle of Imperial reci- 
procity and commercial self-defence. A large number of 
Chambers abstained, but Cobdenism was not won by abstention, 
and it will not be saved by people who are ashamed of avowing 
their faith. It is clearly on the down grade throughout the busi- 
ness community. The poverty of the arguments adduced by the 
mandarins of the Manchester movement is illustrated by Lord 
Avebury’s reference to our dealings with India, asa proof of the 
blessings of Free Trade. Our business with India has no con- 
nection with Free Trade. It is simply the result of the exercise 
of Imperial power over a dependency. If we hauled down the 
flag and withdrew our ariay, British trade with India would vanish 
within five years. 


The last number of the National Review contained an article 
entitled “An Eton Correspondence,” giving a 
fancy picture of life at Eton, but unfortunately, 
owing to the letters being dated “ 1904,” one of them apparently 
made a serious imputation cn the Captain of last year’s Eton 
Eleven, in the following sentence : “ There is a rumour that the 
Captain of the Eleven got drunk! Fancy that !! Disgraceful !!!” 
We desire to say, both on our own behalf and on behalf of the 
writer, that there was never the smallest intention of making any 
reflection upon the Captain of the Eton Eleven, and that the 
allegation of such “a rumour” was entirely groundless and 
imaginary, and we take this the earliest opportunity of offering 
him our sincere apologies for any annoyance he may have been 
caused, and to express our great regret that the National Review 
should have given currency to such a ridiculous suggestion. 


An Apology. 


M. COMBES AND REPUBLICAN 
POLICY 


In the last number of this Review, M. Combes expresses his 
regret that the religious policy of his Government was not 
appreciated as it deserved to be by a considerable section of 
Liberal opinion in England. He suggests that his British critics 
have been swayed by British principles and practices, and have 
ignored the features of the situation in France. The only 
“ British principle ” which has led Englishmen to condemn the 
policy of M. Combes is the principle of justice, fair play, and 
consideration for political opponents, which surely belongs to 
all countries. M. Combes had, as Minister of France, to 
administer a highly penal law. He wrested it unfairly from 
its true spirit and intention; and used it to crush those whom 
he regarded as his political adversaries, and to root out a reli- 
gion which he hates. To many Englishmen this appears an 
odious policy. The Catholic Union of Great Britain, which 
represents the Catholic body in this country and comprises as 
many Liberals as Conservatives, on March 7 unanimously 
adopted the following resolution : 

That the Catholic Union of Great Britain has viewed with grief and indig- 
nation the measures adopted for some years in France and still persisted in, 
which tend to root out the Christian religion from that country ; and desires 


to express heartfelt sympathy with the devoted men and women upon whom 
the brunt of the persecution has fallen. 


A review of the facts will justify the terms of this resolution. 
The Law of Associations of July 1, 1901, enacted before 
M. Combes became Minister, but supported by him in the 
Legislature, dealt liberally with Civil Associations, but harshly 
with Religious Congregations. Under that law, and the adminis- 
trative decrees which complete it, all existing unauthorised 
Congregations were dissolved unless within three months from 
the date of the law they presented a demand for authorisation 
to the Minister of the Interior, This demand had to be accom- 
panied by copies of their rules, stating the objects for which 
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the Congregation was formed; by a complete inventory of all their 
property real and personal; and by an undertaking that the Con- 
gregation and its members would submit to the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary, who in France is an official of the State. The 
Minister, on receipt of this d:mand, was to ask for the opinion 
of the Municipal Council of the Commune in which the Con- 
gregation was established, and for a report from the Prefect. 
He was then to submit to Parliament Bills, either for granting 
or refusing the authorisation, which could be granted only by a 
law passed by both Chambers. Members of an unauthorised 
Congregation were forbidden to direct an educational establish- 
ment of any sort, or to teach in it, under penalties that may 
amount to 5000 francs fine, and a year’s imprisonment. 
Congregations that failed to obtain authorisation were dissolved 
and declared unlawful; and mere membership of an unau- 
thorised Congregation involved the same penalties of fine and 
imprisonment. 

The property held by an unauthorised Congregation was to 
be seized and handed over to a liquidator. If any part of that 
property belonged to one of the members before he joined the 
Congregation, or had since accrued to him, it was to be restored 
to him by the liquidator. Any property given to the Congre- 
gation was to be restored to the donor or his representatives. 
All other property held by the Congregation was to be sold, and 
the proceeds applied to the support of destitute members of 
the dissolved Congregation. 

There is no doubt that this law places religious Congregations 
under the control of the French Parliament, who can decide 
as to their allowance or suppression. But it is equally clear 
that the decision must be a judicial one, based on inquiry into 
the merits of each application, not an arbitrary one based on 
some a priori principle. If the Congregations are required to 
send up their rules, and a full statement of their objects, their 
numbers, and their pecuniary resources ; if the opinion of the 
Municipal Councils and the Prefects is called for, it must be 
the intention of the law that these materials shall be laid before 
the body which has to decide whether the particular Congre- 
gation to which they refer is useful or mischievous, and whether 
it should be authorised or disallowed. During the debates on 
this law an amendment was proposed (March 12, 1901) sup- 
pressing all Congregations. M.Waldeck-Rousseau, then Prime 
Minister, strenuously resisted this amendment as contrary to 
the very principle of his law, which was that authorisation of 
a Congregation must be granted or refused after attentive ex- 
amination of its rules and its object. He argued that at all 
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periods of the old French monarchy the principle had always 
been upheld that when a religious Congregation was being 
formed the State had the right to examine its rules, and to 
inquire into its objects. This principle, he said, was the essential 
and fundamental basis of his law. At another period of the 
debates in the Senate, fears were expressed by some members 
that the majority in the Chambers would do precisely what, 
under M. Combes’ guidance, they have since done, namely, 
reject all demands for authorisation of set purpose. Waldeck- 
Rousseau replied that this was too hasty a condemnation of 
Parliament. ‘Do you believe,” he said, “that French Cham- 
bers, having before them rules that are sincere and not full 
of dissimulation, rules that proclaim objects philosophical, 
philanthropical, or of social interest, will be animated by an 
absolute parti pris, and will say, it is a Congregation, we refuse 
to authorise it?” In this debate mention was made of the 
Congregation of Picpus, to which attention had been called by 
the heroic life and death of Father Damien, one of its mem- 
bers, among the lepers of the Sandwich Islands; and 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau in an eloquent passage did justice to the 
charity and devotion of certain Congregations, and exclaimed : 
“ Neither the interest nor the peril of this debate threaten 
them.” The Senate ordered the affichage of this speech; that 
is to say, it was printed and posted up in every commune in 
France. 

The parliamentary pledges of M. Waldeck-Rousseau were thus 
communicated and repeated to the electors, and no doubt had 
considerable influence on the general election which followed 
soon after. We shall see presently how M. Combes falsified 
these assurances. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau resigned soon after the passing of the 
Law of rt901, and M. Combes became President of the 
Council. Some religious Congregations, justly estimating 
the temper of the Chambers, declined to apply for authorisa- 
tion, and were consequently extinguished. Others did apply, 
and among them some sixty Congregations of men possessing 
hundreds of houses or establishments in France, in the 
Colonies, and in foreign countries. Numerous Congregations 
of women also applied, possessing schools, orphanages, 
infirmaries and charitable institutions of various kinds. The 
feeling of the country does not seem to have been hostile to 
these Congregations. Out of 1871 Municipal Councils whose 
opinion was asked, 1147 were in favour of the Congregations, 
545 were against them, and 179 returned no answer. The 
Prefects, who are dependent on the Government, were, as might 
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have been expected, hostile to the Congregations ; of the Prefects 
consulted 571 gave opinions unfavourable to the authorisation 
sought, 72 gave opinions in favour of establishments in their 
district; and 539 returned no answer. The silence of a 
Prefect when the Minister questions is significant, It is fair to 
conjecture that the desire to please would have prompted the 
answer that was expected, if the weight of opposing fact had 
not been too great to overcome, The reasons given by the 
Prefects opposed to Congregations are instructive. Some 
allege that Congregation schools compete too successfully with 
the public lay schools. In one case the Marianist Brothers have 
317 pupils in their school, while the public school has only 18. 
Others say that the Congregations exercise on the religious 
population of the rural districts a certain influence which is 
manifested especially at election times; or that their teaching 
is contrary to the spirit of French democracy; or that the 
votes given by members of the Congregations are the sole cause 
that puts the Municipal Council into the hands of the enemies 
of French institutions. And M. Rabier, who was _ the 
member appointed to make a report on the question of 
authorising the Congregations, adopts the view of the Prefects 
and says, “ The action of the Congregations is prejudicial to the 
development of Republican ideas ; the disappearance of these 
inveterate enemies of our régime constitutes the best propaganda 
we can use against the reaction..... We are politicians. 
Our charge is to accomplish a political work and to preserve 
by all the means in our power the patrimony of the Republic.” 
These statements of M. Rabier have the merit of frankness. 
They show that the authorisation of the Congregations was to be 
decided, not in a judicial spirit, not on due consideration of 
services rendered or cf public utility, not in the spirit of the 
Law of 1901, but on grounds of party spirit and political 
passion. Because members of a Congregation, who after all 
are French citizens, are supposed to have voted against Govern- 
ment candidates, the Congregation is to be dissolved and swept 
out of the way. Their schools are said to assist the opposition 
to Republican institutions or ideals ; the Congregation must 
disappear. This is, in a modern dress, the language and spirit 
of the times when the charge of zn-civisme was a sure and 
sufficient passport to the guillotine. 

It was in this spirit that M. Combes approached the question. 
He declined to submit to the Chambers the applications for 
authorisation separately, so that each might be considered on its 
merits and its particular circumstances. He divided the Con- 
gregations of men into three classes, the teaching, the preaching, 
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and the trafficking Congregations, the last category applying 
especially to the Carthusians, who eke out their slender resources 
by making and selling Chartreuse—to the delight of many men. 
He proposed by three Bills to disallow all the Congregations of 
these classes. M. Rabier, the rapporteur, thought this was an 
unnecessarily scrupulous arrangement. One Bill should 
suffice. For, said he in his report, “ the question is not so much 
to inquire if this or that Congregation is more or less unworthy 
of authorisation, but to condemn the Congregation itself in its 
object and the means which it employs to attain it.” Some of 
the Congregations had rendered signal service to France by 
missions in the Levant and the Far East, and these services 
were acknowledged by M. Delcassé ; but M. Rabier says : “ We 
cannot think of pausing on such considerations. We shall not 
inquire if it is true that those Congregations contribute to the 
development of French language and French influcnce in 
foreign countries. The Foreign Secretary so declares in letters 
which are among the papers. We will not discuss this point.” 
As to the Congregation of Picpus, to which Father Damien 
belonged, and of which M. Waldeck-Rousseau had said that it 
had nothing to fear, M. Rabier contents himself with citing the 
opinion of a Prefect that the members of that Order are “ hos- 
tile to the present form of society and of government.” Other 
Congregations had for their chief business to relieve the poor, 
and to alleviate every form of human suffering. Of such as 
these M. Rabier says : “It must not be thought that the services 
they render are a sufficient tribute for the dangers they present.” 
But, conscious of the total inability of the State to replace this 
mass of voluntary charitable effort, he adds: “You will 
refuse authorisation, persuaded that the Government, which 
does not wish to touch these hospitaler-establishments (é¢a- 
blissements-hospitaliers), so long as the State is not in a position 
to replace them, will know how to let the establishments in 
question subsist in their present modus vivendi, by a special and 
limited tolerance.” M. Rabier did not explain how Congrega- 
tions which would be dissolved by non-authorisation, whose 
members would be forbidden to meet, whose property would 
be seized by a liquidator, could continue their charitable work 
for the convenience of the State, in what he calls a modus 
vivenat. 

M. Combes’ policy was successful. The Congregations had 
prepared their evidence, had collected documents, had hoped to 
be heard severally by the Chamber, and to have their claims to 
authorisation impartially examined. They were not heard. 
No inquiry was made into the special circumstances of any one 
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case. It was sufficient that they were all Congregations. M. 
Combes’ three categories were all refused authorisation, and 
ceased to exist. Caligula expressed a pious wish that the Roman 
people had but one neck, which he might sever at one blow. 
M. Combes has done better than the Roman tyrant. He 
forged three necks for all his victims, and severed them all. 

A disturbing incident occurred during the progress of these 
Bills. M. Waldeck-Rousseau intervened in the debates, and 
stated that the intention of the Legislature in the law he had 
himself proposed and carried was, that each demand of autho- 
risation should be separately examined and submitted to both 
Chambers. He further stated that in his opinion the public 
authorities ought to be very liberal in granting authorisations ; 
that the refusal of them ought in common justice to be the 
exception and not the rule; and finally that it was improper to 
“transform a law of control into a lawof exclusion.” This 
speech was simply a re-affirmation of the parliamentary pledges 
which M. Waldeck-Rousseau had previously given and a reason- 
able interpretation of the law itself. M. Combes, who is not 
a lawyer, pleasantly tells the Wational Review that he “ fully 
acknowledges the intrinsic differences of temperament between 
himself and M. Waldeck-Rousseau,” It is the first time that 
the difference between justice and injustice has been softened 
down into a difference of “temperament.” 

The fate of the female Congregations was swiftly settled in the 
same manner. With few exceptions, all were refused authori- 
sation, without inquiry and without even a plausible excuse, 
Some of them were contemplative Orders, whose members led 
cloistered lives, secluded from the world, and having no contact 
with life outside the convent walls save through their prayers 
for France. Others bestowed al! their time in the arduous task 
of instructing the ignorant, of feeding the hungry, of nursing 
the sick, and of relieving the miseries of indigence and infirmity. 
All alike were doomed to destruction. 

It is difficult to realise the magnitude of the ruin 
wrought by these measures. Complete statistics are want- 
ing. M. Waldeck-Rousseau, in introducing the Law of 
1901, stated that some 75,000 persons had to be dealt with, 
as members of unauthorised Congregations, M. Combes is 
said to have received applications for authorisation for 12,800 
houses or establishments. There were twenty-five teaching 
Congregations of men, with 1690 establishments in the list of 
the unauthorised. Eight of these had no less than 228,523 
pupils. The first batch of establishments closed included 750 
schools taught by the Christian Brothers, 1054 schools for 
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girls taught by religious women, and nearly 600 orphanages 
where the waifs and strays of the country were tended by the 
sisters. There were numerous establishments where the deaf 
and dumb are taught, where the blind are educated, where the 
sick are nursed. No less than 250,000 aged and infirm 
persons were supported, clothed, and served by the charity of 
the Congregations. All these schools and charitable institutions 
were erected, maintained, and equipped by voluntary effort, 
and without any assistance from the public taxes. The cost 
to the public of replacing them is estimated in millions, The 
State cannot provide the lay teachers who are to succeed the 
Religious in sufficient numbers, or with sufficient qualifications. 
Orders that have existed for centuries, like the Dominicans with 
their list of celebrated names from St. Thomas Aquinas to 
Lacordaire, or the Benedictines with their noble traditions of 
learning, of labour, and of prayer, have been swept out of 
France. Franciscans, who have followed the precepts of their 
Founder, and have taught the fraternity, not of M. Combes, 
but of the Gospel, have disappeared with their missions in 
China, Abyssinia, Turkey, and the Holy Land. The suppression 
of these missionary Congregations is described by M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu (who is not a “ Clerical”) in the Revue dcs Deux 
Mondes as a “ policy of national suicide.” Thousands of men 
and women have been turned out of the homes where their 
lives were devoted to prayer and works of charity. Many 
were of advanced age, and ill-fitted to begin life afresh in the 
menial occupations to which their poverty compelled them to 
resort. Many were driven into exile, for M. Combes allowed 
them no peace in France. In April 1903, he issued a circular 
to the French Bishops, directing them not to allow ex- 
Congregationists to preach in any of the churches of their 
diocese. In one case two ladies of one family, turned out of their 
convent, obtained dispensation from their vows, and went to live 
in their father’s house. Unhappily they began to busy them- 
selves in visiting the poor, and thereupon they received a visit 
from a Commissary of Police, who informed them that two ex- 
Congregationists living together formed a “Congregation,” and 
that this was against the law. I pass over the painful scenes 
which occurred in carrying out this legislation, when soldiers 
with fixed bayonets were sent to expel peaceful women from 
the homes where they had lived for years in the service of God 
and of their neighbour. Some officers resigned their com- 
missions rather than assist in this hateful task ; and M. Combes 
describes this recoil of outraged consciences as an “ unheard-of 
act of insubordination.” 
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It might interest English readers to say a word about the 
Benedictine College of Douai, which had existed since 1625, 
and had been enlarged, maintained, and equipped by English 
men, and English money. It was endeared to English 
Catholics as the place where they could obtain Catholic 
education during the period when the penal laws made such 
education difficult or impossible in England. It was exempted, 
as being English property, from the revolutionary laws of 1790 
and March 1793. When war had broken out between England 
and France, its members were arrested as alien enemies, and its 
property was sequestered. After the treaty of Paris, the 
Benedictines returned to Douai, and so much of their former 
property as had not been sold was administered for their benefit 
by a Government Board. That state of things continued until 
M. Combes’ liquidator appeared at their gates, evicted them 
from their College, and seized or sold all their real and per- 
sonal property. Up to this moment they have not received 
one penny of compensation. 

If we examine the reasons given by M, Combes to the National 
Review to justify all this havoc, what do we find? We are told 
that the teaching Orders are ‘‘unfit trainers of free citizens” ; 
that their “ educational system is incompatible with our ideals” ; 
and that they are “ pernicious instruments of that monstrous 
theocratic doctrine which is fatal to our whole social and poli- 
tical conception, of which the fundamental axiom is, the absolute 
independence of the State of all dogma, and its recognised 
supremacy over every religious communion.” These are tall 
words. Reduced to plainer English, they appear to mean that 
because the Congregations teach French children to say their 
prayers, to fear God, or to obey the ten commandments, they 
are violating the fundamental axiom of the modern French State. 
The “free citizens ” of France do not appear to share M. Combes’ 
view, for he admits that as soon as the Loz Falloux gave liberty of 
teaching in France, the Congregations founded schools all over 
the country (at no cost to the public, but by voluntary efforts), 
increased the number of their pupils year by year, and not only 
succeeded in “killing lay competition,” but also succeeded in 
‘invading the public schools,” into which clerical schoolmasters 
were introduced by the Communes themselves, as soon as the 
law allowed them to do so. If, in claiming for the State 
‘“‘supremacy over every religious communion,” M. Combes 
means that the State is entitled to dictate to its citizens what 
and how much they may believe, and to control not only their 
outward acts, but the inward convictions of their soul, that is 
a claim which hardly requires refutation. If he only means 
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that the members of every religious communion must obey the 
law, however unjust, or bear the penalty, that is a mere truism. 
But what law have the Congregations failed to obey? M. 
Combes says “they openly conspired with the monarchical 
factions to compass the ruin of our institutions.” If this means 
a conspiracy which was a breach of the law, when was it com- 
mitted? Why was it not prosecuted under one of the many 
provisions of the Penal Code which deal with such offences ? 
This, again, is one of those sweeping assertions to which M. 
Combes is partial, and which can only be met by a general 
denial. He makes this charge against all the Congregations— 
male and female—who were refused authorisation—among 
whom, be it observed, the Jesuits and the Assumptionists are not 
included, since neither of them applied for it. To suggest that 
communities of nuns, devoting their lives, and all the energies 
of their mind and heart, to training peasant girls in remotecountry 
districts, entered into a conspiracy with monarchical factions, 
is grotesque. If M. Combes could be cross-examined it would 
probably turn out that the slender foundation of fact underlying 
this statement would be, that some members of some Congrega- 
tion played a part in an electoral contest against some ultra- 
Republican candidate, as they had a perfect rightto do. Again, 
M. Combes argues in a series of non sequiturs, that the Concordat 
is silent as regards Religious Orders ; therefore, they are outside 
the Concordat, and outside the officially recognised Catholic 
Church, which was deliberately limited by the text of the 
Concordat ; therefore their existence was a “violation of the 
Concordat.” It is true that the Concordat does not expressly 
mention Religious Orders, and therefore neither authorises nor 
condemns them expressly. But the 1st Article of the Concordat 
provides that the “ Catholic religion shall be freely exercised in 
France.” The free exercise of the Catholic religion involves 
the foundation of Religious Orders, which are an important part 
of its full development. The collection of documents relative 
to the negotiation of the Concordat, made by Count Boulay 
de la Meurthe, shows that the First Consul regarded Religious 
Orders as purely religious institutions, which should owe their 
existence to the initiative of the Holy See, without any concur- 
rence of the Civil Law. The record of the last conference 
between the negotiators of the Concordat, held in Joseph 
Bonaparte’s hotel, states that several corrections were made in 
the draft treaty, one of which was to omit all mention of 
monasteries, and to make of that matter only the subject of a 
Brief, if the Pope should think fit. Moreover, Bonaparte him- 
self, so far from treating Congregations as violations of the 
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Concordat, or even of the Organic Articles, established the 
Christian Brothers as teachers of schools at Rheims, Chartres, 
Lyons, and other places in 1802 ; he received in 1803 a deputa- 
tion of Oratorians and their pupils at Dammartin, and told the 
Director, in answer to an address, that his scholars “were in good 
hands”; and, as M. Combes admits, he entrusted the Sulpi- 
cians with the task of training candidates for Orders in the 
restored seminaries, 

The real truth is that M. Combes attacked the Congrega- 
tions because their activity and their popularity rendered them 
a most efficient instrument for keeping alive religion in France, 
and it was M. Combes’ ambition to achieve “‘ the same salutary 
work as had been accomplished by the Revolution” in 1793, 
when altars were overthrown and churches made desolate. He 
has sought to attain a bad end by bad means. 

Having demolished the Religious Orders, M. Combes next 
turned his attention to the Secular Clergy. His article in the | 
National Review throws an unexpected light on this matter. 
He tells us that he and most of his colleagues were always in 
favour of the separation of Church and State, but they thought 
it “inopportune” to put forward any proposal of that kind. 
On the contrary, they “deliberately took their stand on the 
basis of the Concordat” ; that is, they deliberately took a course 
which must have led the Secular Clergy to believe that their 
position in the State, which depended on the Concordat, was 
secure. M, Combes tells us that he expected the Secular Clergy 
would, from sordid motives, “view the expulsion of the 
Monastic Orders with equanimity.” But all the while, as he tells 
us, he intended, as soon as public opinion was prepared, to 
“complete the work of emancipating lay society” by divorc- 
ing the State from the Church. That is to say, while his 
Parliamentary conduct was so shaped as to make the Secular 
Clergy helpful, or at least indifferent, to the attack on the 
Regulars, he all the time kept hidden, as it were up his sleeve, 
the knife he intended to apply to their own throat as soon as 
the Regulars were got rid of. 

Throughout his article M. Combes insists on treating the 
Organic Articles as part and parcel of the Concordat. This is 
historically untenable. The Concordat was negotiated at great 
length, and with many dramatic incidents, between the repre- 
sentatives of the Holy See and of the First Consul. It was 
finally settled and signed in Paris on July 15, 1801 (26 
Messidor, An. IX.). The ratifications by the Pope and Bona- 
parte were exchanged in Paris on September 10, 1801. But 
it was not published by the French Government till nine months 
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after. In that interval Bonaparte, acting probably under the 
advice of Talleyrand, submitted to the.Legislature the so-called 
Organic Articles of the Convention of r801. These were de- 
creed by the Corps Législatif on April 8, 1802 (18 Germinal, 
An, X.), and were published, together with the Concordat, as 
the law of that date, on Easter Day (April 18), 1802. 

The Pope had never seen the Organic Articles until they 
were published.. As soon 7_ they came to his knowledge he 
protested against them, In an allocution to the College of 
Cardinals he described them as contrary to the Catholic re- 
ligion, and declared that he had no share in them. This 
allocution was inserted in the Moniteur of the 1gth Prairial, 
An. X. The Pope renewed his protest in 1809 ; and neither 
he nor any of his successors have assented to these Articles as 
part of the treaty between the Holy See and France. 

It is inconceivable that they should have done so: for the 
Articles are in some points in contradiction with Catholic 
doctrine and discipline ; in others they contradict the Concordat 
itself. There are 77 of them which relate to the Catholic 
Church : but there are 44 more, which relate exclusively to the 
Protestant Churches in France ; and it cannot be suggested that 
these could have formed part of an agreement between the 
Pope and the French Government. 

The Organic Articles may therefore be part of the law of 
France, but they cannot in any way bind the Holy See. 

All M, Combes’ charges against the Pope of breaches of the 
Concordat are in reality based on acts of the Holy See 
which appear to him to conflict with one or other of the 
Organic Articles. There is not a syllable in the Concordat 
empowering archbishops to deal with complaints of the lower 
clergy against their suffragans, or forbidding the Nuncio 
from interfering in the affairs of the Church in France, or 
preventing a bishop from leaving his see without the leave of 
the Minister of Public Worship. Those matters are dealt 
with in the Fifteenth, Second and Twenty-eighth Organic 
Articles. M. Combes has not adduced, and cannot adduce, 
any instance in which the Holy See has failed to observe the 
stipulations of the only contracts which bind it, namely 
the Concordat itself. 

With regard to the French bishops and clergy M. Combes has 
recourse to the sweeping assertions in which he delights : “ not 
a single obligation contracted by them which has not been sys- 
tematically violated ;” “the pulpits have been centres of sedition 
against the Republican Government.” When he condescends to 
particular instances we see at once the futility of his complaints, 
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The Catholic Hierarchy, he says, “ participated in the reac- 
tionary movements of May 24,1874, and May 16, 1877 ;” and 
their action roused Gambetta and “evoked his immortal 
phrase, ‘Ze Cléricalisme voila l’'ennemi.’” In May 1877 there 
was a strong movement of opinion among French Catholics 
against the treatment of the Pope by the Italian Government, 
and many hot speeches were made by prominent laymen. 
One bishop, the Bishop of Nevers, took public action. He 
addressed a circular to the civil functionaries in his diocese 
asking them to join in manifesting against the Italian policy. 
This may have been wise or unwise, in good taste or the 
reverse ; but it was not seditious, or criminal, or a breach 
of any law. It was quite within the bishop’s rights as a French 
citizen. Gambetta, in the speech alluded to by M. Combes in 
which he uttered his war cry against “Clericalism,” asserted 
without any proof that all the French bishops and clergy 
thought and felt with the Bishop of Nevers ; and, not content 
with attacking the clergy, he said that the French Senate was 
“the citadel, the refuge and the lair of clericalism.” In the 
same debate the Prime Minister, M. Jules Simon (certainly no 
clerical), professed “for the Catholic religion and for the clergy 
a profound and sincere respect.” As for May 1874 it was the 
occasion of a defeat of the Duc de Broglie’s Ministry by a 
chance combination of Royalists, Bonapartists, and ultra- 
Radicals. I am not aware that any bishop or priest was 
responsible for it ; and if they had been, it would not advance 
M. Combes’ argument. It is very probable that the French 
clergy, like the rest of the nation, are divided into Royalists, 
Bonapartists and Republicans, it is possible that some of them 
actively support their opinions; but it is inconsistent with 
elementary ideas of liberty that this should be made the ground 
for vindictive and penal legislation against them. 

The Organic Articles no doubt created a situation of much 
difficulty for the French clergy, because they were in conflict with 
the law of the Church. Indeed, it is the Organic Articles them- 
selves that are a violation of the Concordat. Lanfrey describes 
the method by which they were tacked on to the treaty as a 
“disloyal surprise.” It was hardly possible that occasions of 
friction and difference should not arise between the priesthood 
and the State; and great tact and discretion were necessary 
to make the machinery run smoothly. Take the case of the 
Bishops of Laval and Dijon. Accusations were made against 
them, and public feeling was roused in their dioceses. 
Candidates for the priesthood refused to receive ordination from 
one of them. I do not know what the charges against them 
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were. Rome has never revealed them. M.Combes takes upon 
himself to specify them. How could the Pope, as head of the 
Church, responsible for its good government, and having juris- 
diction to suspend or deprive, avoid taking cognisance of such 
cases, or exercise his jurisdiction, except by summoning the 
bishops to answer these charges at Rome? It is quite true that 
by the Organic Articles, bishops can only leave their diocese 
by permission of the Government. Surely any Government 
with the slightest regard for the well-being of the Church would 
at once have granted that permission, and have urged the 
bishops to clear themselves if they could. A Government that 
wished to create scandal and strife would refuse permission ; 
and this is what M. Combes’ Government “ very naturally ” did. 
What was the consequence? The bishops, nevertheless, went 
to Rome, the only tribunal to which they could go. M, Combes 
should have remembered what Napoleon himself, the most 
despotic of rulers, once said, “The empire of the law must be 
strenuously stopped at the limits where the empire of con- 
science begins.” But the Government took no steps to punish 
this disregard of the Organic Articles by the bishops. On the 
contrary, they refused to accept their resignation, and insisted 
on maintaining them in their sees, so as, if possible, to still 
further embroil the matter. 

The only other specific instance mentioned by M. Combes 
of illegal action by the State clergy is the fact that the Episco- 
pacy addressed to the President of the Republic a “ collective 
declaration,” urging him to repudiate the action of his Ministers 
in dissolving the Congregations. He says this was “in defiance 
of the Concordat which forbids concerted action.” Now the 
Concordat does not contain a syllable on the subject. The 
Fourth Organic Article does enact that “ No national or metro- 
politan council, no diocesan synod, no deliberative assembly 
shall be held without the express permission of the Government.” 
But even this Article, which is one of the fetters by which 
Bonaparte sought to bind the Church, can hardly be twisted 
into meaning that several bishops may not join in signing a 
petition to the chief of the State. As to the general allegations 
of disobedience to the law by the bishops, it is sufficient to ask, 
Where is the evidence? What steps have ever been taken by 
French Governments against bishops or clergy? The Penal 
Code bristles with enactments against ecclesiastics who use their 
spiritual office for secular ends, or for the criticism or censure 
of any act of the public authorities. The Sixth Organic Article 
gives an appeal, not to ordinary judicial tribunals, but to a body 
dependent on Government—the Council of State, against all 
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ecclesiastics for cases of abuse; and “abuse” is defined to 
mean any excess of power, or disobedience to the law, or inva- 
sion of the liberties of the Gallican Church, or any proceeding 
which may disturb the conscience of citizens, or give public 
scandal. If the records of the Courts and of the Council of 
State are searched, it will be found that there are very few, if 
any, instances in the lapse of a century in which it has been 
shown that any members of the French Episcopacy or clergy 
have misused their spiritual office for temporal objects. 

The Papal protest against M. Loubet’s visit to the King of Italy 
in Rome is another topic urged by M. Combes, apparently as a 
reason for the proposal to separate Church and State in France. 
M. Loubet came to Rome as the representative of France, the 
“eldest daughter of the Church.” His visit to the King of 
Italy was a condonation by France of the seizure of Rome by 
the Piedmontese, and was unaccompanied by the slightest 
courtesy shown to the dispossessed sovereign of Rome. The 
seizure of Rome was an act of pure undisguised violence, un- 
provoked by any wrong done, not even preceded by a state of 
war, carried out by the strong against the weak, by an ambitious 
new monarchy against one of the oldest and most legitimate 
sovereignties in Europe. It was the most glaring violation of 
the public law of Europe which had occurred since the partition 
of Poland, or since the attacks against the Papal States by 
revolutionary France. Speaking of those attacks in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Pitt stigmatised as a crime the seizure of 
Avignon, which was “separated from its lawful sovereign, with 
whom not even the pretence of quarrel existed” ; and described 
the subversion of the Papal authority by Joseph Bonaparte as 
“a transaction accompanied by outrages and insults towards 
the pious and venerable Pontiff (in spite of the sanctity of his 
age and the unsullied purity of his character), which even to a 
Protestant seemed hardly short of the guilt of sacrilege.” The 
Emperor of Austria, although he is on terms of political 
alliance with the King of Italy, has consistently recognised the 
claims that undeserved misfortune has upon sympathy, and the 
majesty of Right overborne by Force. He has always declined 
to visit Rome officially under its new rulers. M. Loubet, how- 
ever, thought differently from Mr. Pitt and the Emperor of 
Austria; and because the Pope made a temperate protest 
against his action, M. Combes calls this an “insult” to France. 

M. Combes proposed and laid before the Chambers a law for 
the abolition of the Concordat; but his Ministry fell before it 
was discussed. His successors have now brought forward a 
Bill with the same object, a little less drastic than M. Combes’ 
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proposal, but sufficient for the purpose. The Concordat is to 
be abrogated. All subventions by the State for religious 
objects, such as salaries to bishops, priests, Protestant ministers, 
Jewish rabbis, are to cease. All buildings used for worship 
(cathedrals, churches, chapels, synagogues) and for the housing 
of the ministers of religion are declared the property of the 
State, or of the Communes. The use of these buildings is 
granted to the different denominations for two years free of 
charge; for ten years more at a fixed rent, on a repairing lease, 
After that period it is optional with the State or the Communes 
to charge what rent they please, or to turn these buildings to 
other purposes. We may live to see the venerable shrines of 
Rheims or of Chartres turned into music-halls; and Notre 
Dame once more devoted to the cult of the “Goddess of 
Reason.” The denominations can only deal with the State or 
the Communes by forming “associations” for the exclusive 
purpose of carrying on a particular form of worship. These 
associations cannot extend the field of their operations beyond 
ten Departments; and they are only allowed to have an income 
so strictly limited that it will hardly be possible for them to 
maintain things in their present state, and impossible for them 
to undertake any church extensions. Moreover, there are 
clauses on what is called the “ police of worship,” by which 
the freedom of clergymen in the exercise of their ministry is 
seriously hampered. The chief protests against this Bill have 
come from the Protestants and the Jews. The Central Council 
of the Reformed Churches of France has addressed a memor- 
andum against the Bill to the Government. They claim that 
the temples, chapels, and presbyteries, used by them shall 
remain the property of the denomination. They point out that 
a central fund, and not one limited to ten Departments, is 
necessary if they are to exist; and that general synods, includ- 
ing the whole of France, are part of their religious system. 
The Chief Rabbi, Mr. Lehmann, has addressed a letter to the 
Siécle, in which he protests against the confiscation of churches 
mostly built by contributions from the congregation; and 
against the withdrawal of all assistance from the Budget of 
public worship. 


What we want [he concludes] is that places of worship should belong to 
those who have built them and pray in them ; that each religious denomina- 
tion should preserve the form of organisation which is most in conformity with 
its traditions and aspirations ; Catholicism, its imposing and majestic hier- 
archy ; Protestantism, its presbyterian worship and national synod ; Judaism, 
its central association, with its material and moral action exercised for the 
benefit of French Judaism. 
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These pronouncements are of interest as showing that all 
denominations are equally struck at by the proposed measure. 
It is not Catholicity only, but all religion that these “ heirs of 
the French Revolution” wish to destroy. Indeed, we were 
expressly assured long ago by M. Louis Blanc, whose authority 
on the subject is unquestionable, that “We understand by 
Clericalism, not only Catholicism, but all religion, and all 
religiosity, whatever it may be.’ And many passages could be 
cited from the Revolutionary Press to show that the heirs of the 
Revolution hold religious Protestants in even greater abhorrence 
than Catholics. 

There is another interesting chapter of M. Combes’ anti- 
religious crusade upon which he is unaccountably silent in the 
National Review, and that is the system of delation and 
espionage organised by his Government. General André was to 
“purify” the army. Captain Mollin, of the War Office, was 
selected to manage the details. He sent lists of officers who 
were down for promotion to the Grand Orient Lodge of Free- 
masons, and requested information about them. The Grand 
Orient collected “notes” on these officers, penned by spies, 
mostly Freemasons, in all parts of France. These “notes” 
obtained publicity, chiefly through M. de Villeneuve, a deputy. 
They are melancholy reading. Some officers are reported as 
“‘ opposed to the Government.” Of another it is said that he 
‘“‘calumniates the Government, the Freemasons and _ free- 
thinkers.” Of others it is enough to bar their promotion 
either that he “seems reactionary”; or that he is “ careful not 
to let people know what he thinks, but is most probably an 
arrieriste”’ ; or even that he is “ connected with a family which 
caused the defeat of socialists at a municipal election” ; or 
that he “ publicly criticises the Law of Associations, and has 
his money invested in Belgium.” But the great majority of 
the “notes” turn upon the religious tendencies of the officers. 
It is made a crime in an officer that he goes regularly to church; 
that he sends his children to religious schools or seminaries; 
or even that his wife is a church-goer. One officer spends 
Sunday “teaching his children the catechism” ; and another 
who had “two bishops at his wedding, and visits an archbishop,” 
is noted as specially dangerous ; he must not only be debarred 
from promotion, but watched. One officer gets promotion in 
spite of the unfavourable “ note.” The Grand Orient angrily 
remonstrates; and Captain Mollin humbly apologises, and says 
in excuse that Madame Waldeck-Rousseau had insisted on the 
promotion. In a word, any man who professes religion himself, 
or who values it for his wife and his children, is shut out from 
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advancement in his profession, and from employment by the 
State. He is tainted with “religiosity” or “ clericalism ”; down 
with him! This infamous system, degrading to the army, and 
degrading to the Government that used it, recalls some of the 
most odious practices of 1793, of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
and of Fouquier-Tinville. It was feebly defended in the French 
Chambers. M. Combes said it was necessary to have informers 
as “republican agents.” It would have been interesting to the 
readers of the National Review to know what be thinks of the 
system now. But he may rest assured that it forms one of 
the reasons why his policy does not recommend itself to English 
opinion, 
LLANDAFF, 


VOL, XLV 


THE FUTURE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
GERMAN NAVY 


MOLTKE declared that landings and operations with landed 
troops were enterprises of subordinate importance; but the 
military commanders of the future will have to count the pre- 
paration for, and the execution of, wars over sea among their 
most important tasks. There is no State in the whole world 
which possesses better forces and greater means than Germany 
for the enterprise of war by landing. Inthe first place the 
excellence and the readiness of our army, and the celerity with 
which large masses of troops can be mobilised, are not equalled 
by any other great Power ; in the second place, Germany dis- 
poses of the second largest commercial marine in the world, 
and has in the rapid large steamers of her shipping companies 
a splendid transport fleet, the excellence of which is not exceeded 
even by that of England herself ; in the last place, the increase 
and strengthening of our navy which is at present taking place 
will guarantee increased security to the transport of our troops 
over sea. These factors, which are peculiarly favourable for 
Germany’s power, open a large field for our world policy, and 
render it possible for us to make our strong military forces also 
useful for the greatness of the Empire, and to conquer by the 
development of German power over sea the same feared and 
esteemed position in the world which our victories of the last 
decennia have earned for us in Central Europe. 

A further stimulus in this direction is to be found in the fact 
that our navy will not be able at once to attain such develop- 
ment that it can alone solve all tasks which may have to be 
solved in an energetic world policy. Therefore it is desirable 
that the strength of our army should be made visible and avail- 
able over sea to such nations as have so far looked at Germany 
as a State by which they cannot be reached. Thus we must 
consider not only landings in conjunction with territorial 
wars but also operations against States which we can reach 
only by sea. 
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Operations over sea must not be improvised because there 
is hope for their success only when the whole complicated 
mechanism down to the smallest details has been prepared in 
time. 

The possibility of utilising favourable situations and favour- 
able times for undertaking operations over sea is one of the 
most important conditions for their success. When the land- 
ing has been effected in such a way that the opponent has been 
taken by surprise, even a strong country will hardly succeed in 
concentrating sufficient forces in time wherewith to meet the 
invader. The preparations for landing operations must there- 
fore be furthered in time of peace to such an extent that in time 
of war we feel sure of having the advantage of surprising the 
enemy by our celerity in mobilising and transporting our troops. 

The aim of our operations must be kept entirely secret, and 
attempts should be made to deceive the enemy at least with 
regard to the purpose for which the first preparations are 
undertaken. Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt and the manner 
in which it was commenced may be considered still to-day as 
a model. 

A landing on the coast of the enemy is only possible if the 
assailant has forces superior to those which the defender can 
collect at the decisive moment in order to prevent a 
landing. If a landing has taken place, even a victorious naval 
battle is useless to the defender unless he disposes of armies 
sufficiently strong to meet the invader with success. Therefore 
it is absolutely necessary that the strength of our German navy 
should be developed so far as that the security of the troops 
during a possible crossing is certain, and that it is able to 
defeat, or at least to detain, any hostile fleet which the opponent 
may collect at the moment when the landing operation is 
contemplated. Therefore the way for a transport of troops 
over sea should usually be opened by an operation of the fleet, 
and the fact that a landing becomes absolutely impossible if 
the battle on sea has an unfavourable issue for us has to be 
taken into account. Thus the principle may be deduced that 
all men-of-war which can be used should be used for operations 
over sea in order to open the way for a fleet of transports, 

For operations over sea a detailed plan of mobilisation must 
be drawn up in exactly the same way as is done for operations 
on land. The troops which are to be mobilised must be 
determined in peace, their transport by railway, their harbour 
of embarkation and the preparation for embarkation must be 
prepared in order to ensure the greatest possible celerity. As 
we have seen in the foregoing it is before all necessary to 
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proceed with a surprising quickness which alone can assure us 
success. 

If the opponent disposes of considerable forces a simultaneous 
landing at several spots seems questionable If several 
places of debarkation are chosen the protection of these places 
towards the sea requires many ships of war; the scouting 
towards the land is made more difficult and the enemy will 
easier be able to attack in superior numbers the separate parts 
of the landing troops. Lastly, the unity of command at the 
beginning of the operations will meet with great difficulties, and 
time and means will be missing to obviate these difficulties. 
Therefore it is recommendable, if it is at all possible, to select 
only one spot of debarkation and to bring up the transport 
fleet as closely as possible to the coast. 

For a debarkation a harbour is naturally best. Less favour- 
able but still advantageous is a closed, protected bay, least 
favourable is the open coast. On the other hand, a landing on 
the open coast will find the least resistance on the part of the 
enemy because it can be executed with the greatest chance of 
surprise. If the point of landing selected is close to a bay 
or to a harbour the first task of the troops which are landing 
will be to take possession of such a place in order to enable 
the fleet of transports to disembark the majority of the troops, 
horses and material at that spot. The possession of a harbour 
will greatly accelerate these operations and increase the security 
of the disembarkation against a hostile attack from sea and 
land. If such a coup does not succeed the landing of the 
whole expeditionary army must immediately take place by 
boats on the coast without loss of time, and all preparations 
must be made for such a possibility. Every transport must 
have with it a sufficient quantity of material for disembarka- 
tion in order to be able to land everything on the open 
shore. It is impossible to land in the face of strong forti- 
fications or of a strong hostile force; the Russian landing 
manoeuvres which have been made have fully proved that. 

The best security for landing by boats is always afforded 
by the surprise. Therefore it is impossible to explore a point 
of landing by ships sent in advance which would only show 
the opponent which the probable point of landing would be 
and he would therefore be enabled to take his measures in 
time. Such proceedings can only be used in order to deceive 
the enemy. The exploration of the possible points of landing 
must have taken place already before the beginning of the 
operations. 

The well-known naval author, Mahan, recognises that the 
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offensive is characteristic of landing operations. The history 
of war teaches how the success of well-executed landings, such 
as those at Aboukir or Cape Breton, have been partly marred 
by over-great caution of the landed troops, because it was not 
recognised by the commanders that energy and celerity in 
execution will counterbalance all strategical disadvantages to 
such an operation. Quick and energetic operations with 
closely concentrated forces on the line of the smallest resist- 
ance are absolutely necessary for the success of landing 
operations, 

Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt proves that an army may 
subsist for years, even in a country possessing poor resources, 
when the connection with the home country is cut off. Such 
independence is greatly facilitated in a civilised thickly peopled 
and rich country, as it wiJl then be much easier to get all that 
is required in the way of food, horses, material, &c., from local 
sources, and even ammunition may be manufactured in the 
enemy’s country. 

An expeditionary army must economise to the greatest extent 
its forces. Bloody victories may act like defeats on them, 
Therefore, attacks on fortifications must be avoided if they are 
avoidable. The chief thing is always the surprising celerity of 
the operations, and in order to attain the main object aimed at 
all forces must be used with the greatest energy and with an 
absolute lack of all consideration. 

At present the view prevails in our military circles that 
operations Over sea in connection with territorial wars are 
worthless, and are even harmful, as greater success appears 
likely by using those troops on land which might be used as 
an expeditionary force. 


OPERATIONS AGAINST ENGLAND. 


A conflict with England must be considered by Germany, for 
a powerful progressive German trade forms for the power of 
England at least as great a danger as the progress of Russia 
towards India. In a purely naval war with England we could 
count on success only at the beginning of operations, but soon 
England would be able to bring to the field such enormous 
naval forces that we should be limited to the defensive and 
could hardly count on a fortunate issue of such operations, 
Even if we conclude an alliance with Russia we might harm 
England permanently, but we would not be able to directly 
threaten that State. Only an alliance with France could 
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menace England, but owing to her geographical position and 
the great loss of time which is occasioned by every operation 
initiated by allies, England would always be able to bring into 
the field a maritime superiority even against that alliance unless 
she be taken by surprise. 

England’s weakness lies in that factor which constitutes our 
strength, the army. The English army corresponds neither in 
quantity nor quality with England’s position as a Great Power, 
and does not even correspond with the size of the country, for 
England feels convinced that the invasion of her territory can 
be prevented by the fleet. That conviction is, however, not at 
all justified . .. for though England can collect immense 
fleets after some time, those of her naval forces which are 
ready for war during the very first days are not so over- 
whelming. Consequently an opponent who is considerably 
weaker on the sea, and who concentrates his forces and keeps 
them in a state of readiness can expect a temporary success. 
Therefore, in case a war with England should be threatening, 
Germany should endeavour to throw part of her army on the 
English coast, and thus to shift the decision from the sea on 
to the enemy’s country. As our troops are far superior to the 
English troops, England’s enormous naval power would not 
have the slightest influence upon the final decision. 

The army of England consists of the field army, the reserve, 
the militia, the volunteers and the yeomanry. in case of an 
invasion by surprise, we need only consider of these the field 
army with its reserve. The militia requires so much time for 
concentration and equipment that only a small fraction will be 
able to assist the fielii army in the first and decisive struggle. 
The volunteers, and the yeomanry cannot in a short time 
bring into the field any considerable forces useful for war. 
Besides, we must remember their small military value, owing 
to which they would not be serious opponents to our well- 
trained troops. The English field army consists nominally of 
three army corps, each composed of three divisions. Of these 
corps half the third is composed of militia. Therefore it has 
cither to be completed from the militia and will then come too 
late for action in the first decisive battles or it will march in its 
peace strength, and can then not be much stronger than a 
division. Of the second army corps two divisions and one 
brigade of cavalry are quartered in Ireland, of which at any 
rate the larger part will remain there in order to prevent a 
rising of the Irish, to whom the German invasion would bring 
the liberty they long for. Immediately ready for war are 
therefore only : 
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Three divisions of the first army corps, 

About two divisions of the second army corps, 

About one combined division of the third army corps 
and three brigades of cavalry. 


As the mobilised strength of an English division amounts in 
round numbers only to 10,000 men, whilst that of a German 
division amounts to 16,000 men, four German divisions and 
one cavalry division would already possess a superiority over 
the British field army. However, we are able to ship in the 
shortest time six infantry divisions, or five infantry and one 
cavalry division, to England. How such an operation against 
England over sea should be conducted can of course not be 
described in this place. 

If the weather be fair, the transport from our North Sea 
harbours should be effected in little more than thirty hours. 
The English coast offers extensive stretches which are suitable 
for landing troops. The country contains such great resources 
that the army of invasion could permanently live on these 
resources. On the other hand, the extent of the island is su 
small that the English would never succeed in vanquishing any 
army of invasion, once it had been victorious. It is unlikely 
that such a war would be long drawn out, or that considerable 
reserves would berequired. The material is largely renewable 
in the country itself. Therefore we may without hesitation 
maintain that it will be unnecessary to keep open communica- 
tions with our own country. 

The first object to be aimed at in invading England would 
be the English field army ; the second would be London. How- 
ever, in all probability both objects would be attained simul- 
taneously, as in view of the small value of the volunteers the 
whole field army would be required for the defence of the for- 
tifications of London. It would obviously be impossible to let 
the capital fall into the hands of an invader, especially in view 
of the pressure of public opinion, But if London is taken by an 
army of invasion, one or the other naval harbours will also have 
to be occupied in order to create a base for supplies and for 
further operations which we are justified to think will lead to 
the conquest of England. 


OPERATIONS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 


Operations against the United States of North America would 
have to be conducted in a different manner. During the last 
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years political friction with that State, especially friction arising 
from commercial causes, has not been lacking, and the diff- 
culties that have arisen have mostly been settled by our giving 
way. As this obliging attitude has its limits, we have to ask 
ourselves what force we can possibly bring to bear in order to 
meet the attacks of the United States against our interests and 
to impose our will. Our fleet will probably be able to defeat 
the naval forces of the United States, which are distributed 
over two oceans and over long distances. But it would be 
a mistake to suppose that the defeat of their fleet will force 
the United States with its immense resources into concluding 
peace. 

In view of the small number of American merchantmen, in 
view of the smal! value of the American colonies which are not 
even pacified, in view of the excellent fortifications with which 
the great American seaports are provided, and which cannot be 
taken except with very heavy losses, and in view of the large 
number of American seaports, all of which we cannot blockade 
at the same time, our fleet has no means to force that opponent 
through successful maritime operations to conclude a peace on 
our terms. 

The possibility must be taken into account that the fleet of the 
United States will at first not venture into battle, but that it will 
withdraw into fortified harbours, in order to wait for a favour- 
able opportunity of achieving minor successes. Therefore it 
is clear that naval action alone will not be decisive against the 
United States, but that combined action of navy and army will 
be required. Considering the great extent of the United States, 
the conquest of the country by an army of invasion is not 
possible. But there is every reason to believe that victorious 
enterprises on the Atlantic coast, and the conquest of the most 
important arteries through which imports and exports pass, will 
create such an unbearable state of affairs in the whole country 
that the Government will readily offer acceptable conditions in 
order to obtain peace. 

If Germany begins preparing a fleet of transports and troops 
for landing purposes at the moment when the battle fleet steams 
out of our harbours, we may conclude that operations on 
American soil can begin after about four weeks, and it 
cannot be doubted that the United States will not be able to 
oppose to us within that time an army equivalent to our 
own. 

At present the regular army of the United States amounts to 
65,000 men, of whom only about 30,000 could be disposed of. 
Of these at least 10,000 are required for watching the Indian 
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territories and for guarding the fortifications on the sea coast. 
Therefore only about 20,000 men of the regular army are 
ready for war. Besides, about 100,000 militia are in existence, 
of whom the larger part did not come up when they were 
called out during the last war. Lastly, the militia is not effi- 
cient; it is partly armed with muzzle-loaders, and its training is 
worse than its armament. 

As an operation by surprise against America is impos- 
sible, on account of the length of time during which the 
transports are on the way, only the landing can be effected by 
surprise. Nevertheless, stress must be laid on the fact that 
the rapidity of the invasion will considerably facilitate victory 
against the United States, owing to the absence of methodical 
preparation for mobilisation, owing to the inexperience of the 
personnel, and owing to the weakness of the regular army. 

In order to occupy permanently a considerable part of the 
United States and to protect our lines of operation so as to 
enable us to fight successfully against all forces which that 
country, in the course of time, can oppose to us, considerable 
forces would be required. Such an operation would be greatly 
hampered by the fact that it would require a second passage 
of the transport fleet in order to ship the necessary troops that 
long distance. However, it seems questionable whether it 
would be advantageous to occupy a great stretch of country 
for a considerable time. The Americans will not feel inclined 
to conclude peace because one or two provinces are occupied 
by an army of invasion, but because of the enormous material 
losses which the whole country will suffer if the Atlantic 
harbour towns, in which the threads of the whole prosperity 
of the United States are concentrated, are torn away from them 
one after the other. 

Therefore the task of the fleet would be to undertake a series 
of large landing operations, through which we are able to take 
several of these important and wealthy towns within a brief 
space of time. By interrupting their communications, by 
destroying all buildings serving the State, commerce, and the 
defence, by taking away all material for war and transport, 
and, lastly, by levying heavy contributions, we should be able 
to inflict damage on the United States. 

For such enterprises a smaller military force will suffice. 
Nevertheless, the American defence will find it difficult to 
undertake a successful enterprise against that kind of warfare. 
Though an extremely well-developed railway system enables 
them to concentrate troops within a short time on the different 
points on the coast, the concentration of the troops and the 
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time which is lost until it is recognised which of the many 
threatened points of landing will really be utilised will, as a 
rule, make it possible for the army of invasion to carry out its 
operation with success under the co-operation of the fleet at 
the point chosen. The corps landed can either take the 
offensive against gathering hostile forces or withdraw to the 
transports in order to land at another place. 

It should be pointed out that Germany is the only Great 
Power which is able to tackle the United States single-handed. 
England could be victorious on sea, but would not be able to 
protect Canada, where the Americans could find consolation 
for their defeats on sea. Of the other Great Powers, none 
possess a tleet of transports required for such an operation. 


A MEMBER OF THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF, 


THE HUNGARIAN CRISIS: ITS CAUSE 
AND EFFECTS 


HunGaArY has long been the scene of a grave crisis, which is 
still far from solution. Unfortunately this great country, num- 
bering some twenty millions of inhabitants, and situated in the 
heart of Europe, is almost a ¢erra incognita to the British people, 
who are far better acquainted with more remote and less 
important communities. As a consequence of this nescience, 
English speculations on the Balance of Power in Europe assume 
that Austria is the fulcrum of that system, though if the two 
countries were seen in proper perspective, Hungary rather than 
her partner would be regarded as fulfilling this function. As 
it is, we Hungarians suffer the humiliation of being treated in 
the British Press as though we were a mere annexe of the 
Viennese Government. Needless to say little has been done 
to dispel this erroneous conception by the Viennese corres- 
pondents of English newspapers, who usually derive. their 
information from the Austrian Press, which carries its anti- 
Hungarian bias to inconceivable lengths. 

Englishmen may possibly recollect that for many years a 
strong contrast was presented between the regular and constitu- 
tional working of the Parliamentary machine at Budapest and 
the obstructionist tactics prevailing in Vienna. While the 
Hungarian Parliament was transacting business with perfect 
tranquillity, the Vienna Reichsrat was the scene of appalling 
disorder, the debates usually ending amid a shower of inkpots. 
Such excitement is contagious ; and a late Premier, who is now 
in Opposition at the head of a mere remnant of followers, 
conducted the General Election with fist and purse, and with so 
little regard for public feeling that ultimately a strong obstruc- 
tionist movement set in against him. It was the fashion for 
British correspondents to represent these disturbances as a 
conflict between Protestantism and Catholicism, though, as a 
matter of fact, religious beliefs had no influence on the action 
of the contending parties. Again, I remember reading in a 
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leading London newspaper that Coloman Tisza, who had been 
Premier for fifteen years, was a great friend and leading 
follower of Deak, the sage and author of the Dual Constitution 
of 1867, though Tisza had in fact been the Leader of the 
Opposition against Deak, and was no more a follower of that 
remarkable statesman than Pitt was a follower of Fox. Such 
mistakes regarding men and events in this part of Europe are 
continual, and we can only deplore the fact that the European 
Press should regard Budapest as occupying a subordinate 
position with respect to Vienna in matters which concern the 
dual monarchy. 

On the collapse of the Banffy Cabinet, owing to the obstruc- 
tionist development in the Hungarian House of Parliament in 
the year 1898-99, Coloman Szell—a remarkable man, though 
too much of an orator to be a sound statesman—became Prime 
Minister. He enjoyed considerable popularity at the outset, 
and a calm settled down on the turbulent political waters, which 
misled the Hofburg of Vienna into imagining that the Premier 
held the Hungarian House in the hollow of his hand, and could 
carry any legislation he pleased. Szell himself may possibly 
have shared that belief, as he volunteered to introduce various 
measures which were calculated to exasperate national sentiment, 
among them being a military Bill involving a considerable in- 
crease of recruits, and a proposal to augment the annual grant 
to the Crown, which was already very high as compared with 
England, if the relative wealth of the two countries be taken 
into account. These measures were proposed at a time when 
public distress had been seriously aggravated by bad harvests 
and the want of employment had necessitated a distribu- 
tion of wheat to save the people from starvation. In fact, the 
moment for increasing the burden of the army and the cost of 
the Court,—which latter institution had become somewhat of a 
myth, as it was practically never seen in Hungary—could not 
have been worse chosen, and M. Coloman Szell at once found 
himself confronted by a strenuous opposition, which ultimately 
developed into obstruction on the Government refusing to with- 
draw the obnoxious Bills. This may be regarded as the 
commencement of the present crisis. Not only did the 
Parliamentary Opposition in Parliament resist this attempt to 
impose new and heavy burdens on the community at such an 
unfortunate moment, but public opinion outside the House 
likewise took an active share in the struggle, and over a hun- 
dred monster deputations came to Budapest from all parts of 
the kingdom to place their protests in the hands of the Speaker. 
The Premier increased the nation’s discontent by refusing to 
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allow the Budget to be discussed until the Bill for increasing 
the army had been passed, and, in so doing, he both violated 
the privileges of the House and broke one of the fundamental 
laws of the State. He necessarily encountered the passionate 
resistance of the Party of Independence. The Government 
obstinately refused to invite the Crown to make concessions in 
army matters as a compensation for the increased claims 
upon the country, though such concessions might have been 
sought not as a matter of favour, but as an absolute right. 
Ultimately the Szell Cabinet bowed to the storm by resigning, 
and Count Khuen Hedervary reigned in the place of M. Szell. 
The new Premier was obliged to abandon the demand for an 
increase in the quota of recruits. Nevertheless a considerable 
section of the Party of Independence refused to be satisfied 
with this victory, and continued their obstructionist tactics with 
the object of extorting the recognition of the use of the 
Hungarian language and national emblems in the Hungarian 
army. 

This claim is essentially just. Indeed, no country in the 
world would tolerate the treatment which we have suffered in 
this respect. Hungary is not a country conquered by Austria. 
Ferdinand of Hapsburg had been freely elected King of Hungary 
before he became Emperor, on the abdication of his elder 
brother, the great Charles V., who retired to a monastery, where 
he who had failed in his efforts to harmonise men and nations, 
likewise failed in a pathetic attempt to make clocks agree. There 
has never been a shadow of aright for considering Hungary as 
anything but an independent State, nor has any attempt to sub- 
jugate that country ever met with more than a brief and transient 
success ; as appeared in 1867 after Hungary had been compelled 
to yield in 1849 before the allied armies of the Austrian and 
Russian Emperors. 

Count Khuen Hedervary fared no better than his predecessor, 
owing to his refusal of all concessions on the point at issue. At 
this stage, the so-called “ Liberal Party ” deemed that the time 
had come for them to “have an opinion” on the subject, and 
they accordingly appointed a Select Committee of nine members 
to draw up an official opinion for the majority of the House. 
This incident gives some indication of the present imperfect con- 
dition of parliamentarism in Hungary. It would seem preposter- 
ous to Englishmen that the majority of the House of Commons 
should refuse to have a settled programme on the most important 
question before the House, and one upon which three successive 
Cabinets had already been overthrown. However, the Com- 
mittee completed its task and drafted its programme, which was 
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accepted by the Government party. It was then submitted to 
the Crown, and was, in the first instance, rejected by the King, 
but finally he consented to allow the introduction of certain 
tentative measures, permitting a limited use of the Hungarian 
language in the military academies, whereby it was argued that 
after a certain number of years all the officers serving in the 
Hungarian army would have learnt the official language of the 
State. The fact that the programme of the Liberal Ministerial 
party should have been thus submitted to the King, and that 
his decision should have been subsequently accepted by that 
party, is a further proof that the Hungarian Constitution has 
become practically a sham. Still the proposed innovation was 
admittedly a step in the right direction. At the present day, 
only about one-half of the officers commanding Hungarian 
troops can speak the Hungarian language. What would be the 
feelings of Englishmen if only one-half of their officers spoke 
English, while the other half spoke some foreign tongue unin- 
telligible to the rank and file? The military mandarins at the 
Court of Vienna, however, would prefer to be cut in pieces sooner 
than admit that our soldiers should be addressed in a language 
they canunderstand. It is a belief, doggedly held in the highest 
military circles of Austria, that it would damage the unity of the 
army if several languages were allowed, though, as a matter of fact, 
the Austrian army is a mosaic of many nations, each speaking 
and understanding their own language only. The raucous orders 
of German commanding officers are meaningless to their men, 
who can only hope to acquire a few set phrases, as a parrot learns 
particular words. It follows that officers and men are completely 
out of touch with one another. There could be no stronger con- 
demnation of this grotesque system than the fact that ever since 
its introduction, Austria has been almost continually beaten on 
the field of battle. 

As soon as the Emperor and King had decided upon the 
military programme of our Parliamentary majority it was 
necessary to find a man to execute it, and for this purpose Count 
Tisza volunteered. He had once already made an abortive 
attempt to form a Cabinet. He was more successful on the 
present occasion, and the Tisza Cabinet accordingly started on 
its momentous career. At the outset the Premier was con- 
fronted by the obstruction of only that section of the Opposition 
who uncompromisingly rejected the royal concessions as 
illusory. The majority of the Opposition, including the bulk 
of the Party of Independence, were of opinion that there was 
no prospect of obtaining further concessions during the existing 
Parliament, since the majority of the House had adopted the 
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programme dictated by the Crown to Count Tisza, and that 
until the will of the minority could be made to prevail in the 
country there was no possibility of further Parliamentary 
progress. For this reason the bulk of the Party of Indepen- 
dence abandoned their policy of obstruction conditionally on 
the Government undertaking to introduce a Reform Bill before 
the General Election. To this Count Tisza had agreed, and 
this compact had reduced the Obstructionists to a handful of 
stalwarts, who refused to be affected by any “ opportunist ” 
considerations, It cannot be denied that Hungary stands in 
urgent need of Parliamentary reform. The system of rotten 
boroughs still flourishes, and the right to vote depends upon 
the possession of a certain amount of land, the value of which 
naturally varies considerably in different parts of the country. 
Thus in one place a man acquires a vote by paying 5d. in taxes, 
while in other places only those paying {£2 a year in taxes can 
obtain the franchise. This injustice is both preposterous and 
unpopular, while from a national point of view it is absurd, 
because it so happens that the 5d. taxpayers are chiefly 
Roumanians and Ruthenians (Russian Slavs), while the {2 tax- 
payers are largely Hungarians; and yet Hungary is represented 
by certain ill-informed periodicals as an “oppressor” of other 
nationalities. All these polyglot communities have exactly the 
same personal rights as the Magyars; while as regards political 
rights they are wonderfully favoured, as is shown by the facet 
that for thirty-eight years they have sent members to the House 
ready to support any Government on any question, while the 
Magyars have furnished the outvoted Opposition. At the recent 
elections, for instance, only four Magyar colleges elected mem- 
bers of the Tisza party, all the others voting for the Opposition, 
of which 170 are at present members of the Party of 
Independence. 

The standing orders and procedure rules of the Hungarian 
Parliament are exceedingly liberal. They were evidently 
devised with a view to facilitate Parliamentary resistance to the 
possible pretensions of the Crown—a subject upon which the 
nation bad learnt painful lessons in the past and had good 
reason for being wary as regards the future. These standing 
orders afford considerable opportunity for obstruction, and 
enabled the handful of irreconcilables to maintain their fight 
against Count Tisza even after the Party of Independence 
(which then, as now, formed the bulk of the Opposition) had 
come to terms with him regarding Parliamentary reform and 
the extension of the franchise. He accordingly resolved to 
suppress the obstructionists, and announced his intention of 
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modifying the rules of the House. This policy was resisted 
by the entire Opposition (because, as I have said, the existing 
rules were regarded as a safeguard against monarchical encroach- 
ment upon constitutional liberty), and the formidable obstruc- 
tion which had already overthrown three Cabinets threatened 
to reappear, when at the psychological moment a member of 
the Party of Independence, Coloman Thaly, the Macaulay 
of Hungarian history, intervened with a stirring appeal to 
the Prime Minister and to the Obstructionists in the interests 
of public peace which produced a deep impression upon 
both sides, who agreed to give way. Peace was made, and 
the venerable figure of Thaly became an object of great 
popular sympathy. This dramatic incident, which occurred in 
March 1904, was followed by a profound calm in the 
Hungarian Parliament until last autumn (October 9), when 
Count Tisza, on the eve of a new Session, published a letter to 
his constituents assailing the Opposition, denouncing obstruc- 
tion (which had ceased in March), and announcing that, a 
Draconian reform of the rules, order, and form, of procedure of 
the House would be the paramount business of the coming 
Session. He clearly intimated that the rights of the House in 
discussing the Budget and the Recruiting Law would be 
considerably restricted—statements which instantly aroused 
public resentment. Shortly after the meeting of Parliament 
the Premier moved for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to revise the rules of procedure, to consist, like 
other Parliamentary Committees, of a majority of Minis- 
terialists and a small minority of the Opposition. I should 
explain that the existing rules of the House had been 
originally drawn up with the mutual and free consent of all 
parties, and it was highly offensive to the minority that a fresh 
set of rules should be adopted which would be the mere 
expression of the will of the majority, who proposed to abro- 
gate existing rights by the vote of a packed Committee. It 
was, moreover, as I have reiterated, a serious interference with 
the power of constitutional self-defence against possibleencroach- 
ments of the Crown. Count Tisza’s proposal for a Com- 
mittee provoked a long and exciting debate, which wore out his 
patience and induced him to attempt a coup de thédtre. He 
suddenly put up a prominent member of his party to propose 
a change in the rules of procedure for one year—a measure 
which would have the result of preventing the free dis- 
cussion of the Appropriation Clause of the Budget, and of the 
proposed reform of procedure. 

It was frequently pointed out by Ministerialists during our 
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debates that the rules of the British House of Commons had 
been made more stringent of late years, but there is a differ- 
ence in the two cases. Your changes were caused by Irish 
obstruction. In other words, the British decided to restrict the 
rules of the English Parliament in order to prevent the Irish 
from stopping English public business. With us, on the other 
hand, the obstruction was organised by Hungarians in order to 
prevent Austrian influence from controlling the Hungarian Par- 
liament. The reform was carried in England for the advantage 
of England, whereas with us it was proposed to the detriment 
of Hungary, and to deprive us of the means of resisting the 
extravagant military sacrifices suggested by the Vienna Govern- 
ment. What further fanned public feeling against the Tisza 
policy was the fact that it had been announced in the Delega- 
tions of last year that about eighteen millions sterling would be 
required for new guns and battleships. A change of system 
which may suit England would be an injury to Hungary. 
England is a free country, while we are tied to the Austrian 
Empire. Great Britain has nothing to fear except war, and as 
we know she is mistress of the seas. Hungary dreads from ~ 
day to day and from hour to hour the exercise of a perni- 

cious foreign influence in her affairs, for she is in that condition 
described by Lord Brougham as being the most unhappy. She 
is a country whose Sovereign is also the Sovereign of a foreign 
State, and who exercises all the powers of that other State for 
the purpose of dominating our policy. I wish to emphasise 
this difference before referring to the fateful action of 
Speaker Perczel, which was a parody of what had occurred 
in England. He suddenly rose in the midst of a general 
hubbub, and muttered something perfectly unintelligible, which 
was supposed to be an acquiescence in the request made by 
Count Tisza’s supporter for an immediate change of rules for 
one year—an unlawful action on the part of the Speaker, being 
a breach of the existing rules and standing orders of the 
House. A vote was forthwith taken, in which the majority 
acted like automata from discipline and habit, without the 
remotest idea of the subject on which they were voting. Legally 
this decision was null and void, but politically it had momentous 
consequences little foreseen by Count Tisza. The House was 
adjourned, and so indisposed was the Speaker to confront an 
indignant Opposition that he enrolled a personal bodyguard of 
forty athletic non-commissioned officers for the avowed purpose 
of ejecting from the House any members who might resist the 
application of the new procedure. According to Parliamentary 
privilege, no one who is not a member is allowed to enter 
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the hall while the House is sitting, except two com- 
missioners appointed for the purpose of carrying Bills, &c. 
This attempt to introduce brutal force in order to uphold 
illegal action not unnaturally caused great exasperation ; and 
as Hungarians are as a general rule little disposed to 
be bullied, on the first occasion when the Speaker’s “ body- 
guard” mustered in the House, the Opposition proceeded, 
before the commencement of the sitting, to eject them—a 
proceeding which was effectively executed without any other 
harm being done beyond the destruction of a few desks and 
some furniture. The Speaker did not make any further 
appearance, and the few remaining sittings of the House were 
presided over by one or other of the Vice-Presidents, until the 
day when the King—on the suggestion of Count Tisza—dissolved 
Parliament. This act was regarded as unconstitutional by the 
most competent authorities, though others were of a different 
opinion. The Opposition vainly protested, and then settled 
down to the electoral campaign, fully cognisant of the amount 
of undue pressure and bribery which would be exercised in the 
interests of the Ministerial party—a suspicion which was 
abundantly justified by the event, seeing that a large number 
of titles of nobility were actually sold for cash—a proceeding 
not calculated to enhance the value of the royal privilege of 
creating barons of the realm. As my readers are probably 
aware, the General Election ended with the complete rout of 
Count Tisza and the Ministerial party. The Opposition, con- 
sisting of a coalition of parties, at the head of which is the 
Party of Independence, obtained a large majority, the Party of 
Independence alone mustering 170 members—-by far the 
largest section of the House. Had the Parliamentary system 
been properly working in Hungary the unexpected victory of 
the Opposition would have caused no embarrassment, but as it 
was it provoked a long-drawn crisis, of which the end is not 
yet in sight. 

The Royal Veto exists in other countries, but it is rarely 
exercised, and never @ priori, but always a posteriori, Else- 
where Parliaments pass laws which Kings can veto; but 
with us no legislation is brought before Parliament except with 
the consent of the Crown, and as a matter of fact all our 
Governments have to submit their policy to the Sovereign, 
and their programmes consequently represent the will of the 
Crown, rather than the political platform of any party. 
This is the reason why, though many Cabinets have come 
and gone since 1867, the same party have remained per- 
manently in power. Each Parliamentary majority in turn has 
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mechanically accepted the Ministerial programme ; and each 
Government has acted as the mouthpiece of the Crown. One 
is inclined to regard such a system as an autocracy. The King 
both reigns and governs; he is not merely consulted, but his 
wishes have become absolute, not only on questions of principle 
but even upon matters of detail. Such is our vaunted 
Parliamentary system ! 

It might have been surmised by innocent onlookers that 
directly the Opposition had secured a great majority at the 
polls it would inevitably have been summoned to power. 
The King had no objection to this course, but he distinctly 
declared that he would not submit to the new majority’s 
programme regarding the use of the Hungarian language 
and flag in the Hungarian army. On this point his Majesty 
has remained immovable, and accordingly the present Parlia- 
mentary majority have to choose between relinquishing their 
principles, which they decline to do, and abandoning the pros- 
pects of power. And what will be the issue of this deadlock ? 
Count Tisza’s minority cannot carry on the Government, as 
they would be unable to pass a single law, and the date is at 
hand (April 4) when the House must resume its sittings, And 
how can it sit without a responsible Government? As the 
reader will have gathered, we are confronted with an exceed- 
ingly complicated crisis. On the one hand the King refuses 
to accept the programme of the duly elected Parliamentary 
majority; on the other hand, the country is without legal and 
responsible government. Parliament might conceivably, on 
its Own initiative, and in the exercise of its undoubted rights, 
carry certain measures, but they would inevitably be vetoed 
by the Crown. One can only regard it as a national calamity 
that irresponsible advisers should have persuaded the King of 
Hungary to resist the programme of a popularly elected House, 
as his action may provoke a constitutional conflict which will 
conduce neither to the advantage of the country or the 
monarchy. But there is no way out unless the Sovereign can 
be induced to realise that the army cannot be lawfully recruited 
nor the necessary credits voted if the wishes of the nation 
continue to be flouted. 

For the last thirty-eight years Hungary has neglected to 
insist that the official language of the State should be used in 
the national army, but the present majority is not disposed to 
persist in this blunder. Our demand on the language question 
is moderate—so as not to interfere with the tactical unit of the 
battalion—viz., that the word of command shall be given to the 
troops in Hungarian by the major and all subordinate officers, 
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while from the major upwards the commands shall be given 
(as now) in German. Even this mild proposal meets with an 
absolute Imperial non possumus. 

Austrian public opinion, unfortunately, exercises great in- 
fluence over the Emperor-King ; and, to put the matter plainly, 
the Austrians hate us, perhaps because they know that they have 
wronged us. Deak, surnamed the “wise,” the legislator of 
1867, affords a pregnant example of human fallibility. He 
believed that freedom in Austria and freedom in Hungary would 
constitute a common bond between the two countries, and that 
their freedom would be the surest safeguard against Imperial 
tyranny. Unfortunately, the free people of Austria hate the 
free people of Hungary; and whereas in past times the Kaisers 
alone were our enemies, it may be that to-day the Emperor 
Francis Joseph is the only friend of Hungary in Austria. 

The position was very different at the opening of our new era, 
as a strong sympathy then existed between the Hungarians and 
the people of Vienna in 1848. When the Hungarian Diet 
decided, in the month of March of that year, to propose the 
abolition of the feudal system, and to construct a new Consti- 
tution on the basis of equality, a deputation was sent by the 
Diet to Vienna, where the Emperor-King Ferdinand resided. 
He was a monarch of weak mind, who had apparently been 
placed in his exalted position in order to demonstrate the dis- 
advantages of hereditary monarchy to the peoples of Europe, 
precisely at the moment when they were burning with the fever 
of liberty, and permeated by a strong Republican sentiment. 
The population of Vienna was up in arms, the armed forces of 
the Crown had withdrawn from the city, and the Imperial family 
were practically imprisoned by the people in the Imperial castle, 
closely guarded by a fosse comitatus of citizens. The advent at 
this crisis of the delegates of the Hungarian Parliament, who 
came in the name of humanity and justice to claim the abolition 
of feudal privileges and to demand popular liberties, provoked 
unbounded enthusiasm. Bach, who became later on the cele- 
brated Minister of the present Emperor-King during the gloomy 
years of despotism at the outset of his Majesty’s reign, was at 
the moment the principal orator of the excited Viennese, who 
enthusiastically greeted the Hungarian nobles who had come to 
spontaneously relinquish their privileges for the benefit of their 
country. Louis Kossuth, my revered father, was at that time 
the most popular man in Vienna, and the fate of the whole 
Imperial family was actually in his hands. The Hungarian 
delegates obtained from the King a promise to sanction the new 
liberal Constitution for Hungary, and Louis Kossuth thereupon 
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asked for and obtained the promise of a Constitution for Austria, 
an undertaking which he had the satisfaction of transmitting to 
the exultant multitude, who at once opened the gates of the 
Imperial castle, and that same day the Emperor-King drove 
about the town without any military escort amidst every mani- 
festation of enthusiasm. The father of the present Sovereign 
(who was then heir-presumptive to the throne) told Louis Kos- 
suth, in memorable words, that the House of Hapsburg would 
ever be grateful to him. But Providence decreed otherwise. 
Louis Kossuth died in exile. 

The sympathies of the people of Austria for Hungary have 
long since vanished, and we are now regarded as legitimate 
political prey. Our 7é/e, according to the accepted Viennese 
view, is that of Jacques Bonhomme in the time of the League 
of the Gueux, viz., to pay, pay, pay. But Jacques Bonhomme 
is sick of being exploited. To-day the Party of Independence 
controls the political situation. It is perfectly loyal to the 
Dynasty and the Constitution, but the rights of the nation must 
be respected, and on these rights we must build up that free 
Hungarian State of the future, which would be not only the 
strongest foundation of the throne of the Hapsburgs, but also 
the surest guarantee of the balance of power in the centre of 
Europe. 


FRANCIS KOSSUTH. 


A GREAT NAVAL BLUNDER 


THE following paper was written with the view of its being read 
as a lecture in the theatre of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion ; but the Secretary informs me that the Council of that 
Institution have decided that “the present is not a suitable 
time for itto be read.” An intimation which I can only regard 
as a courteous rejection of my proposal. ‘To be read this 
time six months” is generally understood to mean “not at 
all” ; at any rate, I so regard it ; and as I can see no object in 
delay, I now offer it to the National Review with but slight 
alterations, and in the form of a lecture as it was written. 

Such a drastic measure of so-called reform as the new 
scheme of entry and training of naval officers, calculated as it 
is to affect profoundly the officering of our future navy, has never 
before been rushed into law by three or four civilians sup- 
ported by one seaman (the author of it), without due steps 
being taken to ascertain the views of the great body of officers 
of all ranks who had for many years given deep thought and 
study to this most important subject: men who think much, 
but talk little, 

There are some who, like myself, believe the new scheme to 
be a rash and dangerous experiment, absolutely uncalled for, 
who yet argue that, as it has become law, “it ought to be given 
a fair trial.” The argument seems to me to be unsound, not to 
say absurd : for there can be no proof of the trial for at least 
twenty years, when, if it fails to give us as good officers as we 
have now, the mischief done will be irreparable. 

Since the establishment of the new college at Osborne we 
have been told from time to time that the new scheme is 
working admirably, and giving every satisfaction. But we might 
reasonably ask: To whom is it giving satisfaction ? 

In this essentially naval country, and in view of the con- 
gested state of most of the professions in these crowded little 
islands, it is not likely that there will ever be any dearth of 
applications for nominations to the navy; but whether we 
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are getting the best, or taking proper steps to get the best 
material to work with, is quite another matter. 

The few out-and-out naval supporters of the scheme (and I 
have reason to believe they are a very small minority) appeal to 
our “ loyalty” not to oppose a measure which has been carried 
into law by our rulers, the Board of Admiralty. The 
appeal to the loyalty of a naval officer is seldom made in vain ; 
we are brought up in an atmosphere of loyalty, reared on it 
from our youth up ; but I must confess that the appeal would 
have a far more powerful restraining influence upon me were 
I not cognisant of the open secret that the Board which passed 
the measure in question was by no means unanimous ; in fact, 
it was commonly reported at the clubs that the majority of the 
naval members of the Board were opposed to the scheme ; 
and, furthermore, I conceive that my King and country, and 
the profession in which I have spent fifty years, have a claim 
on my loyalty prior to that of the temporary rulers of that 
profession, whom I believe to have committed a grave and 


far-reaching error in judgment, fraught with obvious dangers 
to the navy and the nation. 


THE NEW REGULATIONS FOR THE ENTRY AND 
TRAINING OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 


On Christmas Day 1902, there was published a Memo- 
randum by the First Lord of the Admiralty which made 
important changes in the regulations for the entry and training 
of the executive, engineer and marine officers of the navy, and, 
so far as I am aware the probable effect of these changes has 
never been discussed in this Institution, which seems somewhat 
strange, considering the importance of the subject. 

I have been told that it is useless to bring the matter forward 
now ; that it is too late; that the incident is closed ; that it is a 
fait accompli; and that, having become law, it cannot be 
altered ; and that it would be unpatriotic to cast any doubts 
upon the wisdom of the new regulations. From this view, 
however, I venture to differ. I can see nothing unpatriotic in 
freely discussing the subject in this Institution, and if it is 
found that the new regulations meet generally with the 
approval of the naval service, and that those officerswho are 
qualified to form a judgment in the matter, and who are not 
hindered or restricted from freely expressing their views, are in 
favour of the new scheme, and think that on the whole it ts 
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good and sound legislation, then no doubt the free expression 
of that opinion will go far to restore public confidence in 
the scheme, a confidence which has already been somewhat 
shaken by the criticisms to which it has been subjected. 

But if, on the other hand, the discussion shows that the 
great body of naval opinion is opposed to the radical changes 
which the new scheme effects, and thinks them unwise and 
uncalled for, then, no doubt also, good will have been done, 
and this Institution will have rendered one more service to the 
State by calling public attention to a matter of national impor- 
tance, for the officering of our future navy cannot be considered 
as a merely Admiralty departmental subject to be settled 
offhand and labelled “‘ reform.” 

It is well known that no efforts were made to ascertain the 
general opinion of those best qualified to judge before the 
new regulations were promulgated, so that we are now 
reduced to discussing the subject fost facto; but to say that 
it is too late to discuss it, and that the new scheme cannot be 
altered, as it has been made law and is now in operation, is 
absurd. 

All laws can be altered if they are shown to be unwise ; and 
even the great Darius promptly altered “ the law of the Medes 
and Persians which altereth not” after the lions had declined 
to eat Daniel. So that we may still hope to see this question 
re-judged, if necessary, after the light of public opinion (I mean 
naval public opinion, and not merely newspaper opinion) has 
been thrown upon it; and, although I do not for one moment 
mean to suggest that the navy should be governed by popular 
vote, and every important subject submitted to a plebiscite 
before being passed into law, I think | am correct in saying 
that a change so fundamental, and so far-reaching in its 
probable consequences, has never before been effected without 
due steps being taken to ascertain the views of those who have 
been intimately connected with all that has gone before in the 
matter of entry and training, those who had devoted mature 
thought and deep study to the subject, and who had evolved a 
system which had produced the present junior officers of our 
navy. 

The point at issue, the crux of the matter, may be shortly 
summed up in the question: Is the new scheme of entry and 
training likely to give us better executives and better engineers 
than we have at present, or may it not possibly give us worse ? 

1 do not propose at this stage to beg the question by offering 
my individual opinion on the subject; nor do I propose to 
complicate or confuse the issue by discussing the case of the 
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marine officers. I think it will simplify matters if we confine 
the discussion to the executives and engineers. 

The introduction to the famous Memorandum, the naval 
Christmas-box for 1902, concludes with the following words :— 
“These changes are far-reaching and, in some respects, sweep- 
ing, but the scheme which necessitates them is framed in 
pursuance of a definite policy, is planned on clear lines, is 
designed to deal with the problem as a whole, and is through- 
out conceived in a spirit of veneration for all that is best and 
highest in the traditions of the service.” 

The words are almost dramatic in their directness, their 
force, and their attractive simplicity ; yet it will scarcely be 
denied that before “far-reaching” and ‘“‘ sweeping” changes 
are made in any of our great public services, it ought to be 
clearly and unmistakably shown that the system which it is 
proposed to abolish has failed in some important respects. 
Otherwise far-reaching and sweeping changes can at best be 
regarded as a leap in the dark—an experiment, 

The question may therefore be pertinently asked : Had our 
system of entry and training for naval cadets and naval 
engineers failed to give us executive officers and practical 
engineers, who, in their respective callings, were second to none 
in the world ? 

Those who are in favour of the new scheme may very 
possibly admit that it had not failed, up ¢o the present, but they 
would probably argue that the rapid advance of mechanical 
science, and its application to all branches of naval warfare, 
coupled with the almost complete abolition of what we used to 
call seamanship, demanded a radical change in the method of 
entry and training of our future officers. 

That changes in the different subjects of the education of 
the cadets were called for from time to time, nobody will deny ; 
in fact, some of us have been loudly calling for the last twenty 
years for a more full recognition of the changed conditions of 
naval warfare, and consequently of a more mechanical training 
for our future officers ; but the evidence seems to show that 
this was already being done, and that the Britannia course 
was carefully, consistently, and steadily advanced on sound 
lines, not rashly or hurriedly, but fast enough to keep pace 
with the times, and with the view of thoroughly preparing the 
lads to receive and assimilate the further theoretical and prac- 
tical education which would fit them to become efficient 
executive officers in a modern navy ; but without confusing 
their minds by trying to cram into them the full knowledge and 
details of two distinct professions. For, in spite of the new 
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scheme, and the arguments which have been adduced in its 
favour, some of us still think that the profession of executive 
officer in a modern navy, and that of a thoroughly efficient 
engineer capable of dealing with the ever-increasing complica- 
tions of propelling machinery and boilers, are, and ever will 
remain, distinct professions, demanding in each case the full 
time, attention and abilities of any one man of ordinary intel- 
lectual and physical capacity carefully trained to his particular 
business from a suitable age. 

In the words of the Memorandum : “ The result aimed at is, 
to a certain point, community of knowledge and lifelong 
community of sentiment. The only machinery that can 
produce this result is early companionship and community of 
instruction. These opportunities will be secured bya policy of : 
One system of supply ; one system of entry ; one system of 
training.” 

It is somewhat difficult to see where the community of 
sentiment is to come in, and why one system of “supply,” 
“entry” and “training,” up to the age of nineteen to twenty, 
should produce it, in three lines, which are then to be separated 
for the rest of their lives, though their duties are to be carried 
on in the same service, and very possibly in the same ship. 

Is it not, on the other hand, probable that, when it comes to 
the parting of the ways, there will be something akin to envy, 
jealousy and disappointment amongst those who fail to get into 
the most popular line, whichever it may happen to be? For 
it is tolerably certain that one of the lines will be more popular 
than the others. 

Let us then, for the sake of illustration—and merely for the 
sake of illustration—assume that the executive line will be the 
most popular, the marines next, and the engineers last. What is 
to happen if all, or nearly all, the cadets at the age of nineteen 
to twenty volunteer for the executive line ? 

This assumed zmpasse is dealt with by the Memorandum as 
follows : 


When the young officers aged nineteen to twenty have passed out of the 
college at Portsmouth as sub-lieutenants, and have gained their classification in 
thedifferent subjects of the examination, their careers, for the first time, will begin 
to diverge, and they will be posted to the Executive or to the Engineer branch 
of the Navy or to the Royal Marines. As far as possible, each officer will be 
allowed to choose which branch he will join, but this must be subject to the 
proviso that all branches are satisfactorily filled. No sub-lieutenant will be 
compelled to join a branch for which he did not enter as a boy when applying 
for a nomination, but, in giving nominations for competition for entrance to 
the Britannia, preference will (other things being equal) be given to those toys 
whose parents or guardians declare for them that they will be ready to enter 
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either of the three branches of the Service. The Board of Admiralty will thus 
have in reserve a means of remedying a surplus or deficiency in either of the 
three branches, and of insuring that every branch receives a due proportion of 
the most capable officers. 


Here then we have a clear statement that those children 
between the ages of twelve and a half and thirteen and a half 
whose parents or guardians declare for them that at the age of 
nineteen and a half to twenty they will be ready to enter either 
of the three branches of the service, will be given the prefer- 
ence in the distribution of nominations. But the latest 
regulations of all (at least, the latest that I have been able to 
discover) state that ‘‘No nomination will be given to boys 
whose parents or guardians do not declare for them that they 
are prepared to enter any one of the three branches of the 
service at the termination of their probationary period of 
service afloat.” 

Parents and guardians will, of course, make the necessary 
promise, finding that they cannot get a nomination without 
making it, and they will trust to luck as to how it will turn out 
when the lads come to years of discretion and are able to judge 
for themselves, or they will hope for some important modifica- 
tion of the regulations as they now stand. 

I trust I shall not be accused of conjuring up imaginary 
difficulties if I venture to suggest that there will be some con- 
fusion and heart-burning when the first batch of cadets, and, 
indeed, all subsequent batches, arrive at the parting of the ways. 

Weare told in the Memorandum that, “ as far as possible, each 
officer will be allowed to choose which branch he will join,” 
but that the Admiralty reserve to themselves the right of ‘in- 
suring that every branch receives a due proportion of the most 
capable officers.” 

The two statements appear to be somewhat contradictory, 
and the words “as far as possible” to be misleading, for the 
Memorandum goes on to say that “ when the young officers aged 
nineteen to twenty have passed out of the college at Portsmouth 
as sub-lieutenants, and have gained their classification,” &c., 
they will then be divided amongst the three branches. So there 
is to be an examination and a classification—first, second, and 
third-class certificates presumably. But what is to happen if all 
those who gain first-class certificates volunteer for the most 
popular line, whichever it may happen to be? Are the other 
two lines to get the residuum? No, for the Admiralty reserve 
to themselves the right to see that each branch shall receive a 
due proportion of the “most capable officers.” So they will 
have to send some of those who have gained first-class certi- 
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ficates into the unpopular branches, while some of those with 
second and third class certificates will be drafted into the 
popular branch. 

It is difficult to see how the justice of this course could be 
defended, or how it is likely to produce that peace and 
harmony, and “ lifelong community of sentiment” which the 
new regulations are designed to effect. Nor will it be any 
material consolation to the “most capable officers” who find 
themselves forced into a branch of the service which they dis- 
like, to tell them that their parents or guardians promised for 
them when they were children that they would go wherever 
they were sent. 

This difficulty cannot be regarded as an unimportant or 
minor one. It appears to be inherent to the fundamental 
principles of the new scheme; and the assumption that some 
small differences of pay will adjust the matter satisfactorily is 
at least a rash one. 

From the first day that the famous Memorandum was 
launched there have been rumours that it was intended to 
eventually effect a complete amalgamation, or, at any rate, an 
interchangeability between the executives and the engineers; 
and a well-known writer in the Zzmes, who from the first 
warmly supported the new scheme, drew for us on one ocCa- 
sion a fascinating picture of a future Nelson emerging 
from the depths of the engine-room just in time to take 
command of a fleet and win another battle of Trafalgar. 
Such an event, of course, may occur, though those who are 
intimately acquainted with the general economy of a ship of 
war will think it at least improbable. Moreover, it seems to 
be still doubtful whether the new scheme is intended to work 
in the direction of ultimate amalgamation, or free interchange- 
ability between the two branches, or whether they are to 
remain distinct and separate to the end of each officer’s career; 
for a short time after the publication of the Memorandum a 
correspondent wrote to the First Lord of the Admiralty to ask 
him to explain as to the finality or otherwise of the separation 
of the branches at the age of nineteen to twenty, and his Lord- 
ship authorised the publication of the following reply, which 
appeared in the Zimes of January 12, 1903: 


DEaR Mr. ——,—-In reply to the inquiries you have made, I have to say 
that the words in my Memorandum to the effect that the division of the sub- 
lieutenants into the three branches, Executive, Engineer and Royal Marine, 
shall be definite and final, mean exactly what they say as regards the intention 
of the present Board. The point could not be left doubtful. ther there will 
be interchangeability hereafter or there will not. Either an engineer officer, for 
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instance, will be able to rise to the command of a ship or squadron, or he will 
not. These are questions which time and experience alone can answer, and 
the Board, in framing the present scheme, had to be prepared for either event. 


I have taken the liberty of italicising one or two passages in 
the above letter, as I wish to call special attention to them, in 
view of the fact that the introduction to the Memorandum 
points out that it “is framed in pursuance of a definite policy, 
is planned on clear lines, and is designed to deal with the 
problem as a whole.” 

It seems to me to be scarcely fair to the future naval officer 
to tell him that he either will or will not be able to rise to the 
command of a ship or squadron; and I do not know of any 
other great service in the world where so important a question 
is left in doubt ; nor does it appear, on the face of it, that such 
a grave doubt is likely to lead to that internal harmony and life- 
long community of sentiment which the new regulations are 
designed to accomplish. 

While I am on the subject of interchangeability or otherwise, 
it will not be out of place to allude to the United States Navy, 
where the experiment of amalgamation has been tried, as the 
supporters of our new scheme have quoted that navy as an 
example to be followed, where the “line” (as the Americans 
call it) and the engineers have been amalgamated, a course 
which, we are told, has been eminently successful. 

I have searched in vain for any reliable evidence of such 
eminent success, and find, on the contrary, some evidence 
which appears to point the other way. Thus in the 
National Review for June 1904, the following remarks 
will be found, under the heading “American Affairs,” 
by Maurice Low, who contributes a monthly article to the 
National on the affairs of the United States, and must, I think, 
be accepted as an authority :— 


After attempting for five years to make naval officers Jacks-of-all-trades, and 
fit them to command as well as take charge of the engine-rooms, the scheme 
has collapsed, as every sensible man predicted would be the outcome when it 
was adopted as a compromise with the absurd idea that it would settle long- 
standing difficulties ; as if a weak compromise ever had any other result than 
to increase the grievances of both sides. . . . Far-seeing men pronounced the 
scheme impracticable. ‘They said it was as absurd to make a patchwork 
engineer and military man, as it would be to attempt to create an engineer- 
surgeon, who, after three years spent in the bowels of the ship, should then 
spend the next three years in the sick-bay. They said he would probably be 
a bad doctor and a worse engineer, as he would be neither one nor the other, 
and would be unable to keep pace with the progress of his profession. The 
anticipated happened. Machinery was practically placed in the hands of 
warrant machinists, who, according to Rear-Admiral Melville, for many years 
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chief engineer of the Navy, did not possess sufficient professional knowledge 
to ensure safety ; while men witha natural bent for machinery made indifferent 
line officers. It was discovered that so much was required of naval officers 
that there was no opportunity for them to become gunnery experts, and recent 
accidents to American guns emphasised the necessity for special ordnance 
officers. Mr. Moody, the Secretary of the Navy, one of the most progressive 
and practical men in the Navy department, who to common sense adds courage, 
and for whom innovation has no terrors, has in effect ordered a return to the 
former system. 

This American opinion does not appear to support the 
idea of the success of ihe experiment in the United States Navy, 
which we have been urged to copy by the supporters of our 
new scheme. 

No doubt it may and will be said that the American amal- 
gamation scheme differed widely from that which is now to be 
introduced into our navy, and that therefore it is irrelevant to 
draw comparisons between them. Probably it did differ 
widely in details, and as to the means of producing a Jack- 
of-all-trades ; but the end sought for appears to be essentially 
the same in both cases. I do not propose, however, to dwell 
any longer upon the American failure and the lessons to be 
learned from it, as it is always easy to argue that the special 
requirements of any two navies of different nationalities do not 
necessarily run on parallel lines ; and it will, perhaps, be more 
to the point if I now call attention to the questions involved in 
the lowering of the age of entry and the method of selecting the 
candidates who offer themselves for service in our future navy. 

In the old sailing days, when life at sea was much rougher 
and more uncomfortable than it is at present, it was thought 
desirable to catch our future naval officers very young, and 
break them into a sea life almost from infancy, as it was 
assumed that if they were not caught young they would have 
acquired a taste for more comfort and more luxurious living 
than they were likely to find at sea, and that they would, 
therefore, not take kindly to the hardships of a sailor’s life ; 
and there was no doubt much truth in this contention, which 
was generally supported by those officers who had been caught 
young themselves. But, as time went on and education became 
more general, it was found that we wanted something more 
than “mere sailors” in our naval officers, and it was pointed 
out that this very early entry left them greatly deficient in the 
general education of an English gentleman, and it will no 
doubt be remembered that most unflattering comparisons were 
frequently being drawn between the general education of 
officers in foreign navies and that of our own officers. It was 
also further argued that, as life at sea was gradually becoming 
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less of a hardship than in the days of the all-afloat gunrooms 
of the wooden line-of-battle ships, another reason for the very 
early entry had been removed; and after very mature con- 
sideration and a careful weighing of all the arguments (though 
not without some opposition), the age of entry was gradually 
raised from twelve to thirteen up to fourteen and a half to 
fifteen and a half; and instead of the undiluted patronage 
system of nominations to cadetships, with nothing but an easy 
qualifying examination, there was instituted a competitive 
examination of a very searching character by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, whereby the navy obtained the best lad out 
of every three that offered, as raw material, out of which the 
future naval officer was to be manufactured. I say advisedly 
the “ best lad,” for although no doubt there are exceptions to 
the presumption that the successful candidate in a competitive 
examination always comes out on top in after life, it can 
scarcely be denied that the one boy out of the three that beats 
the other two who try, must, as a general rule, be either 
naturally cleverer, or else he must be possessed of that inesti- 
mable quality of steady perseverance, for he has succeeded in 
working sufficiently hard in preparing for his examination to 
beat the other two who tried to beat him. 

From this perfectly fair method of entry, which gave us our 
present generation of naval officers in all save the higher ranks, 
and which is in harmony with the spirit of the age and the demo- 
cratic government of the country, and which somewhat modified 
class patronage, we have now taken a step backwards to simple 
undisguised patronage, and an easy qualifying examination, 
preceded by the labours of a remarkable tribunal known as the 
Committee of Selection, which interviews the boys, and asks 
them a few simple questions, the answers to which are supposed 
to be a test of their general intelligence and fitness for the 
public service. Questions such as: Where do you live? Who 
is your father? Are a cow’s horns before or behind her ears ? 
How long does a hen take to hatch out a clutch of eggs ? 

I am credibly informed that these questions and many similar 
ones were actually addressed to candidates by the Committee of 
Selection ; and some people will doubt whether this system of 
selecting naval officers is a wise substitute for the examination 
by the Civil Service Commissioners, who did not even know 
the names of the candidates they were examining. 

One of the reasons given in the Memorandum for reducing 
the age of entry to twelve and a half was that “it corresponds 
to the age at which boys leave private schools, and, therefore, 
to a natural period in the system of education which obtains in 
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this country.” This, however, was promptly contradicted in 
the public press by a representative meeting of head masters of 
private schools, who pointed out that it was a year too young,and 
that this particular year was the most important of all the years; 
and, in short, that it upset their whole scheme of education. 

There can be no doubt that the effort made by the Admiralty 
a few years ago to attract boys from our great public schools 
was not attended with success. There were several reasons, 
which I need not enter into here, why it was unsuccessful. 
But it is certain that our great private schocls—if I may be 
allowed the expression—were giving much attention to special 
classes for the navy, and statistics show that they passed in a 
far larger proportion of those they sent up than were passed 
in by the so-called crammers or specialists. And it is also a 
fact that these boys were, on the whole, well educated for lads 
of their age; a large proportion of marks being given for 
Latin and French, in addition to history, geography and 
mathematics, so that they were well grounded in a liberal 
education before being turned into the somewhat narrow 
specialist groove on board the Britannia. 


THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 


I come now to a branch of the subject that will require 
somewhat delicate handling, if [ am to avoid giving offence, 
which I certainly have no desire to give to anyone. It is the 
branch wherein that rather ambiguous word ‘class ”’ is involved; 
but it is impossible to shirk this aspect of the case, if we are to 
deal fully and frankly with the problem as a whole. 

In plain language, then, the executives and the engineers in 
our navy have hitherto been recruited from two different social 
classes of the community. It would be mere folly to deny it, 
and no one who really knows anything about the navy would 
think of denying it, 

The question now is whether the new scheme will tap the 
social class from which the engineers have hitherto been re- 
cruited. I have been informed that special arrangements are 
being made for tapping that class; but from what is known of the 
present method of entry, I should doubt the efficacy of any such 
arrangements. I maintain that we want that class in the navy. 
We can scarcely do without them. We want them as engineers, 
but not as executives ; and the amalgamation of the two duties 
has been found in the United States (the land of freedom, where 
all men are born equal) to be a blunder. What reason have we 
to suppose that it will be any more successful in this country ? 

My task would be altogether incomplete if I were not to take 
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a brief retrospective glance at the system of entry for naval 
cadets which obtained up to 1902, a system which had been 
carefully thought out, modified from time to time in accordance 
with the ever-changing conditions and requirements of the 
service afloat, and the advance of naval mechanical science, at 
the same time that it ensured to the lads a sound liberal educa- 
tion at the expense of the parents, up to the age of fourteen 
and a half to fifteen and a half—a system which had been 
thoughtfully developed by men who, I may say—without offence 
to any one—were not entirely ignorant of the subject they were 
dealing with, a system which is now to be summarily abolished. 

Without going back to the fitful efforts to educate our future 
naval officers at the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth, which 
date back to the year 1773, it may be said that, broadly 
speaking, naval cadets went straight to sea from their schools 
up tothe year 1857, when the J//lustrious was started as a 
training ship under the auspices of Captain Harris and Naval 
Instructor Inskip. 

In 1859 the ///ustrious was relieved by the Britannia, which 
was stationed first at Portland and finally at Dartmouth. 

In 1869 the Board of Admiralty, under Mr. Childers, with 
Sir Sydney Dacres as First Sea Lord, after full and mature 
consideration, introduced a system of limited competition for 
the entry of naval cadets, thus considerably modifying the 
much-criticised and exclusively narrow patronage system which 
had hitherto prevailed, and bringing the navy (conservative 
service though it still remained) somewhat more into line with 
the liberal and democratic spirit of the age. 

At first twice the number of nominations were given for the 
number of vacancies to be filled, and latterly as many as four 
times the number was given, and as a second trial at the com- 
petitive examination was allowed, it may be said, broadly 
speaking, that the navy got the pick out of every three boys who 
had obtained a nomination to compete. 

Under the new scheme the navy will get the bare average of 
ability of those who have interest enough to obtain nominations, 
for it can scarcely be seriously argued that the grotesque proceed- 
ings of the Committee of Selection can possibly afford any reliable 
test of natural ability, though it may be a gauge of self-assur- 
ance and flippant smartness—that quality which is familarly 
known as “ cheek.” 

We are, indeed, told that a weeding process is to take place 
after the boys have joined the Osborne College, and those who 
are considered unsuitable, or unlikely to make good naval 
officers, are to be requested to withdraw. In fact, parents and 
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guardians are required to give a promise that they will imme- 
diately remove their sons or wards when called upon by the 
Admiralty to do so. 

What a contrast is this to the weeding process effected by a 
perfectly fair and impartial competitive examination, whereby the 
failures are not disgraced, but only disappointed, and can take up 
any other profession or line of life with a clear conscience and a 
practically clean slate, but to turn a boy out of the Osborne 
Collegeafter his outfit has been provided,and after he has actually 
worn the King’s uniform—perhaps for months—would attach 
to him a stigma for which I can find no milder word than 
“cruel,” unless, indeed, the lad should have committed some 
act which in itself would deserve such dishonouring treatment. 
Moreover, I think that such a method of selection will open the 
door to various phases of undue favouritism and family interest, 
such as the most robust integrity will be unable to resist, and 
I think it isa most unfair and invidious duty to put upon any 
man, or body of men, if it is really intended that it should be 
used as a method of selection at all comparable in its discrimin- 
ating effect with the system which is now to be abolished, and 
I would specially invite the meeting to express an opinion upon 
this point. 

It must not be assumed, from the above remarks, that I am 
advocating a competitive examination for boys of twelve to 
thirteen. Far from it. I understand that both doctors and 
schoolmasters are agreed that such examinations—or the pre- 
paration for them—is injurious to children of that tender age; 
but I have not yet heard any logical reason for returning to 
that age, while, on the contrary, several good reasons have 
been given for selecting fourteen and a half to fifteen and a half 
as the age of entry. 

The more recent changes (up to Christmas 1902) in the 
method of entry and training of cadets were conducted under 
the able management and personal supervision of Lord 
Goschen, who took a deep personal interest in the subject, 
and they are so fully and clearly explained by an officer who 
had given much thought and study to the matter, and had 
helped to carry out these reforms, that I do not think I can do 
better than quote him verbatim. He says: 

In 1895, it was decided to increase the entry of cadets, and as the Brztannia 
was full, there was some discussion as to ways and means. In 1896, it was 
decided to reduce the time of cadets in the Br7tannia from two years to fifteen 
months, and to pass three terms out every year instead of two; thereby 
increasing the yearly output by a little over sixty. The question then arose 
whether the cadets should join at the same age and go to sea earlier, or join 
later and go to sea at the same age. The age of entry was then thirteen 10 
-ourteex and half, and cadets passed out at the average age of sixteen and two 
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months. Mr. Goschen took the question up himself, and he aimed at increasing 
the area of selection, and at obtaining the pick of the boys; those that had 
been well and soundly trained in the best schools of the country, at an age when 
they were ripe for the special naval technical training. Mr. Goschen took 
the head masters of the leading schools into his confidence, and after much 
consideration it was decided that the cadets should go to sea at about the 
same age (16.2 on an average) and join one year later ; and it was hoped that 
the public scheols would thus be encouraged to prepare boys for the navy. 


(This hope, as we now know, was disappointed. There are 
good reasons why the public schools are never likely to become 
feeders for the navy to any great extent; though, as a matter 


of fact, several of our most able officers have been public 
school boys.) 


The first step was to revise the entrance competitive examination, and this 
was done with great care. The Council of Naval Education reported in the first 
instance, and their report on the change in examination was sent to a great 
many head-masters for their views. Eventually the revison was made as an 
amalgamation of the views of the Council of Naval Education and those of the 
head-masters, as to what examination was most suitable for carrying out the 
First Lord’s policy, viz., to obtain the pick of the country for the naval service. 

Consequent upon this change, the course of training in the Britannia was 
also revised ; certain elementary work being struck out in favour of more 
technical teaching. 

Mr. Goschen also appointed a Committee under Admiral Tracey to report 
on the training of cadets and midshipmen in the fleet after passing out of the 
Britannia, and their recommendations were embodied in the regulations. 
These changes came into effect in 1897. 


Some attempts were made by some organs of the Press to 
saddle Lord Goschen with some of the responsibility for the 
new scheme, but he curtly disposed of this error in the follow- 
ing letter to the Zimes :— 


S1r,—My attention has been drawn to paragraphs in the press which convey 
the impression that the Admiralty Committee over which I am presiding, and 
more especially I myself, have prepared the way to a certain extent for the 
scheme of naval training lately announced in the Memorandum of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Sucha suggestion is entirely incorrect. This scheme, 
so far as I am aware, is exclusively the work, both in principle and detail, of 
Lord Selborne and his distinguished colleagues on the present Board of 
Admiralty. 


(Signed) GOSCHEN. 
My task, I think, is now as complete as I can make it in the 
time at my disposal. 
The question is not merely a naval, but a national one, and 
there is no time to be lost in reconsidering the whole subject 
if irrevocable mischief is to be prevented. 


C. C, PENROSE FITZGERALD, 
Admiral. 


HOUSE MOTTOES 


AMONG the minor adornments of good houses the mottoes and 
inscriptions placed on them by different owners well deserve 
notice. In many cases they add something to the architectural 
beauty of the houses, and wherever used they tell us something 
of the character of the owner, or it may be of the builder, who 
placed them on the houses. 

I am not going into any history of house mottoes, for 
indeed they have no history, properly speaking ; nothing that 
could be called the evolution of the house motto. Yet they 
are very ancient. When the law was given to Israel, the 
Israelite received the order not only “thou shalt lay up the 
words in thy heart and in thy soul and teach them thy children” 
but especially “thou shalt write them upon the doors of thy 
house and upon thy gates,” so that they may be always present 
to thee “in thy going out and in thy coming in.” These were 
house mottoes with a special object for education in religious 
obedience. 

I can find no mention of anything like our house mottoes 
among the Greeks; yet as a nation the Greeks had a high 
opinion of the duties of hospitality; and it is from Homer that 
we get the good and much-used proverb, ‘‘ Welcome the 
coming, speed the parting guest.” Menelaus thus instructs 
Telemachus on the duties of true hospitality: 

iodv ro. xaxov €06’, ’dar otk €O€Xovra véer Ot 

fcivov é€rorpivet, kal dot €oovpévoy KaTepvuKet. 

xpn Ecivov mapéouta dirciv, €Oedovra b€ wéurrev. 

Odyssey, XV. 72-4. 

It was the last line which Pope so happily translated into 
“Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.”* In their 
houses the Greeks put at the entrance xaips, and svAaBov roy 
kéva, and on their public buildings they put inscriptions 
which told of the dedication to particular gods and goddesses ; 


* George Chapman’s translation, in 1614, is almost as good: 
‘“ We should a guest love, while he loves to stay, 
And, when he likes not, give him loving way.” 
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but that was almost all. It was very much the same with the 
Romans, Their public buildings had inscriptions which told 
something of the purposes for which they were built, and 
which told the names of the consuls in whose consulate they 
were built; but though they were very happy in their inscrip- 
tions on monuments, &c., they do not seem to have done much 
in house mottoes until quite a late period. Like the Greeks, 
they had their Sa/ve and Cave Canem, and not much more. 

So I come to English house mottoes and inscriptions. I 
shall take little or no notice of mottoes which are only the 
mottoes of the coats of arms of the owners, though in a few 
cases the mottoes may be as applicable to the house as to the 
armorial bearings. Nor shall I say much of inscriptions in or 
on churches ; they are nearly always texts of Scripture applic- 
able as well to one church as another. And though I cannot 
entirely pass by all foreign mottoes I shall chiefly notice them 
where they either supplement or explain mottoes found in 
England, or where they have some excellence that deserves 
special notice; though in many parts of Europe house mottoes 
are far more abundant than in England, especially in Italy, 
Switzerland, Tyrol and Germany. And of the English mottoes 
I may say that most of them have been collected and copied 
either by myself or by trustworthy friends, and I have found 
very little help in books. From Noes and Queries | have been 
able to gather some, and about two years ago a book was 
published under the title of House Mottoes and Inscriptions, Old 
and New, by S. F. Caulfield ; it was rather a pretty book, but 
the inscriptions were not many, and the authoress’ ignorance 
of Latin led her into many mistakes ; and I have found very 
little help from it. Of foreign inscriptions there have been 
several good collections ; and to help those who may wish to 
pursue the subject further I will mention three. (1) Deutsche 
Inschrifien au Haus und Geréth, Berlin, 1882; (2) An Exhaustive 
Collection of German Inscriptions in Alsace, published by the 
German Vogesen Club of Strasbourg; (3) Hauspriiche aus den 
Alpen, by Ludwig von Harmann, Leipzig, 1896.* To these 
may be added a series of very good papers by Miss Busk in 
the 6th series of Notes and Queries, containing a large collection 
of foreign mottoes—chiefly Italian. 

Among English mottoes the first place must be given to those 
which tell of hearty welcome. The Romans contented them- 
selves with Salve, and in thousands of houses at home and 
abroad that has been considered enough, especially by foreign 


* There is also a good collection of house mottoes, by W. Norman Brown, 
in Country Life, April 8, 1899, but it has not been republished in book form. 
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hotel keepers who seem to think it essential to their large door- 
mats. But in England the word “‘ Welcome” is much dearer ; 
it seems to come home to us with a sound of heartiness, 
such as the Italian denvenuto or the French dzen-venu, though 
meaning the same thing, do not quite convey to us. And so in 
many houses that one word by itself serves for the house motto. 
At Tortworth, in Gloucestershire, the pierced parapet of the 
gate-house has that alone in open-work letters, and really 
nothing more is needed ; but it has been expanded into some 
hundreds of variants, all meaning the same thing, yet each 
conveying its own separate message, and many of them are very 
beautiful. 
One of the best is over the door at Montacute, Somerset, 
1600; 
Through this wide-opening gate 
None comes too early, none returns too late. 
On the pediment of the west front at Dyrham Park, Glouces- 
tershire : 
His utere mecum.* 


On the porch at Beddington, Sussex : 


To those who cross the threshold of this door 

A hearty welcome, both to rich and poor ; 

One favour only we would bid you grant, 

Feel you’re at home, and ask for what you want. 


At Verona and in many other places is : 
Patet janua cor magis.+ 
Which over the gateway at Siena is enlarged into : 
Cor magis portis tibi Siena pandit.t 


And over a house in Tyrol : 


Pusilla domus et guantacumque est. 
Amitcis dies noctesque patet.§ 


At Corby Castle, Cumberland : 
Suits et amicis.|| 


A very common series of inscriptions is in the enlargement 
of Salve into Pax intrantibus, seen on entering ; salus exeuntibus, 
seen on leaving the house ; and denedictio habitantibus, in a con- 


* Use these with me. (In the translation of these mottoes I shall use a free 
rather than a strict literal translation.) 

+ My door is open to you; my heart still more. 

{ Wider than her gates, Siena opens her heart to you. 

§ A small house, but, such as it is, open to friends night and day. 

|| For family and friends, 
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spicuous place in the hall.* In some places this is slightly 
enlarged into : 


Gaudeat ingrediens, laetetur et saede recedens.t 


and at Whitely in Northumberland, on the first and last house 
in England, the motto facing those who come into England is, 
pacem intrantibus opto$. To which may be added the follow- 
ing very appropriate Shakespearean mottoes placed by Mr. J. 
Halliwell Phillips, the great Shakespearean commentator, on 
his house in a very exposed place at Ditchling Road, near 
Brighton : 
Come hither—come hither—come hither— 


Here shall you see no enemy but winter 
And rough weather. —King Lear. 


And on the door leading to the library : 
Open locks, whoever knocks. —Macbeth. 


To us some of these offers of hospitality to all comers may 
seem extravagant and unmeaning ; but when they were written 
—JI mean the older ones—they were not words without mean- 
ing ; they really meant all they said. For in those days such 
hospitality was not only looked upon as a duty incumbent on 
every Christian gentleman; it was a necessity of the times. 
When inns were few and far between the wayfarer of every 
class looked for open doors, with food and lodging, wherever 
the owner was in a position to give them; and the benighted 
or hungry wayfarer received, almost as a matter of course, the 
same ungrudging hospitality which many of us have received 
from the Hospices of the great St. Bernard or the Simplon, 
where all who come are welcome, and are fed and lodged, but 
no questions asked, and no return demanded. Such hospi- 
tality must have been the regular thing in Shakespeare’s time, 
as we know by a passage in the Taming of the Shrew. The great 
lord, hearing a trumpet, says: 

Go see what trumpet ’tis that sounds ; 


Belike, some noble gentleman, that means, 
Travelling some journey, to repose him here ; 


and when he is told that they are only “players that offer 
service to your lordship,” it makes no difference in his wel- 
come ; it is still: 

Bid them come near ; now, fellows, you are welcome— 

Do you intend to stay with me to-night ? 


* Come in and welcome. Good-bye. A blessing on all in the house. 
+ Joy as you come in, and joy as you go out. 
t I bid peace to all who enter here. 
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The second batch of mottoes is on a rather lower scale 
There is still the welcome, but it is a welcome with a difference ; 
not so much differing according to the rank of the visitors, but 
according to their characters. There are a great many of that 
sort. I select a few. 

At Penny Hall, Almondbury, is one of such doubtful mean- 
ing that the guest might almost interpret it as he liked : 


Interet fides—exeat fraus, 1617.* 


At Rome on an entrance with three doors: on a closed door, 
nocentibus ; on the central and side open doors, szbz et amicis.} 

On the door of the house at Salvington, Sussex, in which 
Selden was born: 


Gratus, honeste, mihi: non claudor, inito sedeque, 
Fur, abeas ; non sum facta soluta tibi. 


It was translated in the Gentleman's Magazine, 1824: 


Thou’rt welcome, honest friend ; walk in, make free ; 
Thief, get thee gone ; my doors are closed to thee. 


And at Losely House, Surrey, the old seat of the More family, 
is this over the door : 


Invidia claudor, pateo sed semper amico 5} 
and over the drawing-room door : 
Probis, non pravis.§ 


While the following, of which the original is, 1 believe, on the 
door of an Italian monastery, is also found on some English 
houses, as at the Old House at Ablington. It has a double 
meaning, according as the stop is placed ; it is either : 


Porta patens esto; nulli claudatur honesto ; 
or it is; 
Porta patens esto nulli ; clauaatur honesio.| 


This doubtful motto may well introduce us to some which 
are not at all doubtful, but are repelling and were meant to be 
so. 

Foremost comes the one which only existed in the poet’s 
imagination, but which has been taken as the classical motto, 
forbidding entrance, or at the least deterring all comers ; the 


* Enter faith ; away with deceit. 

| For rogues ; for self and friends. 

t I am fast shut against the envious, but always open to a friend. 

§ For honest men, not knaves. 

| Let the door be open, and shut to no honest man; or, Let the door be 
open to none, and shut to every honest man. 
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inscription on the Porta dell Inferno; scritte al Somno d’ una 
porta: 

Per me si va nella citta dolente ; 

Per me si va nell’ eterno dolere ; 

Per me si va tra la perduta gente 


Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate.* 


Of all the horrors of Dante’s Inferno this seems to me the most 
horrible ; despair can go no deeper. 

But there are other mottoes forbidding entrance, but without 
this terrible character. At Froome Royal, co, Tyrone: 


Welcome to come in, and 
As welcome to go by. 1670. 


At Madeley, in Staffordshire, on a half-timbered house of 1647 
is this churlish inscription : 


Walk, knave. What look’st at? 
A very similar one is at Pompeii : 
Morandi locus hic non est, discede morator ; + 


and the account of both is that they were the houses ofa tailor 
or cobbler who worked at an open window. But this sort of 
churlishness was not confined to Roman cobblers. It is very 
probable that the snarling dog, with the motto Cave canem, was 
not so much to warn friends as to frighten away unwelcome 
visitors, just as our modern “ Beware of the dog” is for the 
benefit of tramps and rogues rather than of friends. Bishop 
Wordsworth quotes two passages from Ovid and Propertius 
which are examples of this churlishness : 


Suda sit oranti tud janua, luxa ferenti ; 
And 
Janitor ad dantis vigilet, si pulsat inanis 
Surdus in obductam somniet usque seram. 
Miscellanies, p. 9.f 


i.e., if you are bringing a present, welcome ; if not, be off. 
But from the cobblers of Madeley and Pompeii it is pleasant to 


* Through me is the way into the doleful city ; 
Through me the way into the eternal pain , 
Through me the way among the people lost. 


Leave all hope, ye that enter here. 
J. A. Carlyle’s Zvanslation. 
+ This is no place for loitering ; move on, loiterer. 
t Let the door be deaf to a beggar, open to a giver. Let the porter be wide 
awake to a giver, but to the knock of an empty-handed caller let him snore on 
all day. 
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turn to a cobbler at Siena, who built a hospital and, with pardon- 
able vanity, placed on it the motto, “ Hic sutor ultra crepidam.”* 

It is Pliny that tells the story of the origin of this proverb, that 
it was spoken by Apelles to a cobbler who ventured to criticise 
his painting of a man’s legs; but in Pliny’s version the word 
is not ultra, but sugsa. This would have been almost better 
for the good cobbler’s motto, but whichever he used it was a 
proof that he thought no scorn of his old craft, though in it he 
was Only a sutor crepidarius. 

I turn from these to a batch of mottoes which I should class 
as strictly religious, by which I mean that they do not so much 
record man’s work in the happiness of house and home, as 
God’s ; and they generally, but not always, take the form of 
texts of Scripture. One of the most common is a date with 
the initials, or perhaps the name of the owner, ending with : 
“ He that built all things isGod ” (Heb. iii. 4). Another almost 
as common is from Psalm cxxvii. 1: ‘Except the Lord build 
the house their labour is but lost that build it ;” or, in the 
Latin, Nist Dominus, &c. At Castle Ashby, in Northants, a 
beautiful pierced parapet runs all round the house, with this 
Latin text in fine open-work letters, with the addition over the 
entrance of Dominus custodiat introitum et exitum tuum. At 
Primiero, the pretty little town that lies at the southern end of 
the great Dolomite range of Austrian Tyrol, Gilbert and 
Churchill in 1864 found on almost every house the motto, 
Christus nobiscum stat.t When I was there in 1890 many of 
these had disappeared from the main street, but there were 
plenty in the small back streets. In some the word was 
stet, not stut; both are equally good, the one being a de- 
claration of faith in Christ’s presence with His people; the 
other a prayer for His presence in that particular house. The 
same idea occurs on a stone over the entrance to Langford 


Court, Somerset : 
Christe casas intra mecum 
Donec calos intrem Tecum, 1651. 


Thus in English : 


Enter, dear Lord, mine house with me, 
Until I enter heaven with Thee. 


At Sudbury Hall, Derbyshire, 


Omne bonum Det donum.§ 


* Here the cobbler has gone beyond (or above) his last. 
+ The Lord preserve thy going out and thy coming in. 
t Christ is standing with us. 

§ Every good thing is the gift of God. 
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On the roof of the hall at Rockingham Castle : 


The house shall be preserved and never shall decaye, 
Where the Almighty God is honoured and served daye by daye. 
There is a large batch of mottoes akin to these, but which I 
should call mottoes of good advice to the readers. George Her- 
bert’s, at Bemerton, comes first: 


TO MY SUCCESSOR. 
If thou chance for to find 
A new house to thy mind, 
And built without thy cost, 
Be good to the poor 
As God gives thee store, 
And then my labour’s not lost. 


He may have got the idea of part of this from the motto over 
an alms-box at Reading. 

Remember the poore 

And God will bless thee 

And thy store. 1627. 


At Barr’s Court in the parish of Bitton, there was a fine 
Manor House belonging to the Newtons, which was visited by 
Leland and admired by him. Over the entrance was “ Honour 
thy father and thy mother that thy days may be long in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” The house is now 
destroyed, but the stone is preserved in a chantry of the 
Parish Church, formerly connected with the house. 

At High Sunderland, near Halifax, is this : 


Omunipotens faxit, stirps Sutherlandia sedes 
Incolat has placide et tueatur jura parentum, 
Lite vacans, donec fluctus formica marinos 
Ebibat, et totum testudo perambulet orbem.* 


It is a sad record that the Sutherland who wrote this motto 
alienated the estate. 
At Alnwick is this: 


That which your father of old hath purchased and left you to possess, do you 
dearly hold to show his worthiness. 1714. 


A large number of house mottoes record the writers’ feelings 
as to past, present, and future owners, and the changeable 
character of all worldly goods. The idea is shortly stated in 
the line: 


Nunc mea, mox hujus, sed postea nescio cujus ; ¢ 


* God grant that the Sutherland family may live here in peace, preserving 
the rights of their ancestors, without strife, till the time shall come when an 
ant shall drink up the ocean, and a tortoise walk round the world. 

+ Mine to-day, his to-morrow, whose afterwards I know not. A similar 
motto is found on many houses in Tyrol and Germany. 
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but it has many variants. At Haunch Hall, in Staffordshire, 
there is a large four-light window. In each light is a shield 
and a motto. On the first shield is the coat of arms of the 
original owner, with the motto o/ém ; on the second shield the 
arms of the owner preceding the present one with the motto 
keri; on the third shield the arms of the present owner 
with the motto ode ; and on the fourth a shield with no coat 
of arms, but the words Nesczo cujus, and the motto underneath, 
Cras. 
At Hawick is a motto with the same idea: 


All was others—all will be others. 
At Swinburne Rectory, Northumberland : 


Non tam sibi quam succesoribus suis hoc edificium extruxit M. Allgood. 
Anno Mirabile 1660, followed by Nunc mea, &c.* 


The same idea may be found in hic hospites, in colo cives, 1379; 
and in peregrinos hic nos reputamus, 1650. 

I do not know who was the first author of the motto Nunc 
mea, &c. It may have been founded on the text, “One 
generation passeth away and another cometh in its stead,” but 
the oldest I can find is in an epigram in the Anthologia 


Greca, ix. 74, which by substituting oikog for ’Aypo¢ makes 
a good house motto : 
*Aypos ’Axatpevidov yevopuny more, viv S€ Mevirmov’ 
kat madw e& érépov Bhropuae eis erepor. 
kai ydp €kéwos €xew pe mor wero, KGL maw ovTOS 
dtera ett & drws ovdevds, ada Tvxns. 
Thus in English : 
Acheemenides my owner was, Menippus is to-day ; 
From one unto another I shall quickly pass away. 
One thought he owned me once, one thinks he owns me now, 
But, except it be by Fortune, I am owned by none, I trow. 


A very interesting class of mottoes is found in descriptions 
of the house, and contentment with it, however small and 
unpretending it may be. Of mottoes on large houses I can only 
mention one that is found at the entrance staircase to one of 
the old tall houses of Edinburgh : sic ztur ad astrat But of 
mottoes on small houses there is an abundance, starting with 
parva sed apia, which is found on many. It takes many 
forms ; as parva domus, magna quies ; satis ampla que securitate 

* Not for himself, but for his successors, M. Allgood built this house in the 
wonderful year 1666. 


+ Here we are but guests, but citizens in heaven. We count ourselves as 
pilgrims. { The way to the stars. 
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gaudeat; satis ampla morituro.* \t was curiously enlarged by 
Ariosto and placed on the facade of the house he built for 
himself at Ferrara, and surrounded with a garden which he 
loved so well: parva sed apta mihi, sed nulli obnoxia, sed non 
sordida, parta meo sed tamen ere domus.t On a small house near 
Florence is a short motto, what has been often copied: casa 
mia, casa mia, piccola che sia, sempre casa mia, which reminds 
one of Touchstone’s honest defence of his Audrey, “a poor 
Virgin, sir, an ill-favoured thing, sir, but mine own.” We 
have some good mottoes of content and thankfulness, such as, 


Travel east or travel west, 
A man’s own house is stillthe best. 


which is thus given on some Swedish houses ; 


Borta er bra, men hemme er best 
(z.e., It is good to travel, but better to be at home) ; 


and the same contentment with home is shown in the mottoes 
by Dr. Stuckley and Reverend R. Hawker. Dr. Stuckley’s 
was: 

Me dulcis saturet quies 

Obscuro positus loco 

Seni perfusus otio ; 


and Hawker’s at Morwenstow Vicarage : 


A house, a glebe, a pound a day ; 
A pleasant place to read and pray. 
Be true to Church, be kind to poor ; 
A minister for evermore. 


The following on a small house at Ravenna is curious : 


Oh! Utinam celeber fidis ego semper amicis, 


Parva licet nullo nomine clara domus.} 


But the following is not so pleasant; it is from Phaedrus, but 
the original idea is attributed to Socrates, when his friends 
twitted him for building too small a house, 


Utinam etiam hanc veris impleam amicis.§ 


Before going inside the house I must name a few garden 
mottoes ; on the garden entrance at Montacute is, “ and yours, 


* A small house, but a fitting one. A small house with great rest. Large 
enough where there is safety. Large enough for a dying man. 
+ A small house, but enough for me; in no one’s way. Not mean, and 
gained by my own money. 
t Though my house is small and has no grand name, 
May it find a place in the fond memories of faithful friends. 
§ Would that I could fill even this with faithful friends. 
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my friends.” At the entrance to a garden in Surrey is this 
from Dante : 
Le fronde, onde s’ infronda tutto 1 ’orto 
Dell Ortolano eterno, am’ io cotanto, 
Quanto da lui a lor di bene é porto. 
Parad. xxvi. 64." 

' And among garden mottoes I may mention the good motto, 
laborare est orare. The real author of the saying has not been 
exactly traced; it has been attributed to St. Augustine, 
St. Bernard and others ; but I have been told that it is used as 
a motto on the garden entrance in some foreign monastery, 
though my informant was unable to tell me the exact place; 
but as a garden motto it is excellent, teaching the lesson that 
labour and prayer not only can but ought to go together, as 
different parts of the same duty. 

I must add one more outside motto which would not well 
fall within any of the classes I have named. On the east side 
of a house at Sedgeforth, Norfolk, is, 

O timely happy, timely wise, 

Hearts that with rising morn arise ; 
and on the west side : 

Though the day be ne’er so long, 

It runneth at length to evensong. 


Inside the house mottoes are allowed to be longer. At 


Aston Manor, near Birmingham, there is an_ inscription 
over the fireplace in the great hall, which pleasantly shows the 
close connection that formerly existed between all members of 
the household. It is headed: To my servant and my hand- 
maid : 


If service be thy means to thrive, 
Thou must therein remain 

Both silent, faithful, just, and true, 
Content to take some pain. 

If love of virtue may allure, 
Or hope of worldly gain, 

If fear of God may thee procure, 
To serve do not disdain. 


At Knebworth the first Lord Lytton placed the following 
lines on the roof-tree of the great hall: 
Read the rede of this Old Roof Tree— 


Here be trust fast—Opinion free— 
Knightly right Hand—Christian Knee— 


* The leaves wherewith embowered is all the garden 
Of the Eternal Gardener do I love, 
As much as He has granted them of good. 
—Longfellows Translation. 
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Worth in all—Wit in some-— 
Laughter open—Slander dumb— 
Hearth where rooted friendships grow, 
Safe as altar even to foe. 


For the library there is no motto better than Cicero’s Vita 
sine literis mors est.* In the Arundines Cami H. T. Drury gave 
some lines headed, “ This introduceth to mie librarie,” with a 
Latin translation. They are too long to quote, and I am not 
sure they were ever placed in his library, but they will be found 
on p. 180 of the volume. 

Over the fireplace at Lower Loughton, Flintshire, is “When 
friends meet, hearts warm.” And on another old fireplace : 


When you sit by the fire yourselves to warm, 
Take care that your tongue do your neighbour no harm. 


On the entrance to the Refectory at Vallambrosa is Regnum 
Dei non est esca et potum ; t and at the entrance to the cellar at 
Losely, already mentioned, is szti non ebrietatit 

Bedrooms have naturally called for inscriptions and mottoes, 
and there are many, but none better than T. Wharton’s address 
to sleep : 

Somne veni et gquanquam certissima mortis imago es, 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse mez. 
Huc ades haud abiture cito; nam sic sine vita 
Vivere quam suave est, sic sine morte mort. 
Or in Greek: 
umve mpooépxov poi, Oavdrov THv etkova pevTor 
évra oe ovyKotrov Bovdopar wat €ov— 
70€ pévoto EOwv * Téprrves Ti vUKTA TapEyt, 


a , > 
(ads &veO (wns, vvnros tvev Bavaro § 


Chronograms are true house mottoes, but | have not space 
to describe them fully, and they have been exhaustively dealt 
with by Mr. Hilton in two large volumes. I will only give one 
short example from Winchester : 


PII reges nUtr II regInz nVtrICes sIz sunt DoMVs hViVs. 
By adding together the capitals we get the date, 1635. It was 


* Life without literature is death. 

+ The kingdom of heaven is not meat and drink. 

{ To quench thirst, not for drunkenness. 

§ From the many translations of Wharton’s lines I select the following as 
closest to the original : 


Come, sleep ; for though death’s closest counterfeit, 
I woo thee for the partner of my bed ; 

Come, nor soon go ; for night goes sweetly by, 
When thus I lifeless live, thus without death I die. 
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the fashion for a time, and was even used to date books ; but 
it did not last long.* 

There are many good mottoes for wayside drinking places ; 
one of the best is at Civita Castellana : 


Siste, bibe, et felix carpe, viator, tter.F 


At Ilam on a drinking-fountain erected by Mr. Watts Russell 
in memory of his wife are the lines : 


Free as for all these crystal waters flow, 

Her gentle eyes would weep for other’s woe. 
Dried is that fount, but long may this endure 
To be a well of comfort to the poor. 


In Marmion Sir W. Scott gives an inscription on a wayside 
spring near Flodden ; but whether it had a real existence I do 
not know: 

Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and pray 
For the kind soul of Sybil Grey, 
Who built this cross and well. 


The story goes that a publican close by asked Sir Walter to 
give him some lines like those on the well for his house; and 
that he gave him, “ Rest, weary traveller, drink and pay.” 

This brings me to tavern and other trade inscriptions, on 


which I need say very little, for they have been abundantly 
chronicled. But I may mention one curious one on a public- 
house at Wymondham: 


Non inihi glis servus, nec hospes hirudo.t 


I must mention a few mottoes on public buildings, more or 
less descriptive of the purposes for which they were built. On 
the Military Hospital at Berlin is /asso sed invicto militi, and on 
the Pump Room at Bath is Pindar’s adpiorov peév towp, both very 
appropriate.§ On the pediment of the London Royal Exchange 
is the text, ‘‘The Earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof,” 
suggested by Prince Albert in conjunction with Dean Milman, 
At the Derby Porcelain Works is currente rota cur urceus exit ? || 


* Chronogram is thus well defined in N. E. D.: “A phrase, sentence, or 
inscription, in which certain letters (usually distinguished by size or otherwise 
from the rest) express, by their numerical values, a date or epoch.” 

+ Rest, traveller ; drink, and go on your way rejoicing. 

{ Hospes must be taken in its second sense of host and not guest ; and 
then the notice is: ‘“‘ Here you will find no sleepy servant or blood-sucking 
host.” 

§ A few years ago the baths were enlarged. On the inscription giving date, 
&c., the same motto was placed, but the architect, being apparently ignorant 
of Greek, omitted the aspirate in Sp, and so rather spoiled it. 

| How is it that from the revolving wheel a pitcher comes out ? 
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And on the ceiling of a bank parlour in New York is sapiens 
gut assiduus;* in a public library somewhere, I believe in 
London, is the good advice: 


Tolle, aperi, recita, ne ledas, claude, repone.t 


And over the gate of the Cancellaria at Rome is a fine inscrip- 
tion, for which I must find room. It is said to have been 
composed by Pope Benedict XIII. in 1725: 

Fide Deo—dic swpe preces—peccare cavets— 

Sis humilis—pacem dilige—magna fuge— 

Multa audi—dic pauca—tace obdita—Scito minori 

Parcere—mayjori cedere—ferre parem— 

Propria fae—persolve fidem—sis equus egeno— 

Pacta tuere—pati disce—memento mori. 

I said that I would pass by all mottoes in and on churches ; 
but there are two which are so much out of the common that 
I must record them. At Sion, in Valais, in the Valley of the 
Rhone, is the inscription, dilexit Dominus portas Sion supra omnia 
tabernacula Israel§ And at Alencon there is a good pulpit 
attached to one of the nave piers. The entrance is up a spiral 
staircase formed in the thickness of the pier; and over the 
entrance to the staircase is this: guz non intrat per ostium sed 
ascendit aliunde idem est fur et latro|| As the staircase is very 
steep and narrow, any preacher, especially if more than usual 
tall or stout, might well be excused if he tried to clinb up some 
other way. 

In this paper I have rather aimed at giving a sort of classifica- 
tion of house mottoes, than a large collection of them. I have 
tried to find good specimens of each class, and I will finish with 
one which I can scarcely place under any class. On the 
weighing machine outside the railway station at Brigue on the: 
Rhone, I copied this: guz souvent se pése bien se connait, et 
qui bien se connatt bien se porte. 
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H.N.E. 

* The busy man is the wise man. 

+ Take down the book ; open it ; read it; do it no harm ; put it back. 

t Trust in God—continue instant in prayer—flee from sin—be humble—love: 
peace—mind not high things—listen much—talk little—keep secrets—be kind 
to those beneath—be reverent to those above you—be patient with equals— 
cleave to that which is good—keep the faith—be kind to the poor—keep your 
promises—learn to suffer—remember death. 

§ The Lord loveth the gates of Sion more than all the dwellings of Jacob. 

|| He that entereth not by the door, but climbeth up some other way, the 
same is a thief and a robber. 
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WHEN, ten days ago, Theodore Roosevelt, in the presence of 
twenty thousand or more people, took the oath of office as 
President of the United States there was no man in all the wide 
world with whom he would have changed places; there was no 
man more to be envied than he; no man who had tasted such 
sweet triumph as he. When he raised the Bible to his lips and 
swore to uphold and support the Constitution it was the outward 
and visible sign that at last he had come into possession of his 
own. He was now President, President by divine right—by the 
right divine of the free choice of afree people. He was no longer 
an “accident.” Ever since he has been in the White House, 
with the exception of the last ten days, he has been taunted with 
being the beneficiary of luck. What he wore was his not by 
merit or ability, but by sheer accident. The taunt will no longer 
lie. With March 4 the “accidental” Presidency ceased. With 
March 4 began the real Presidency of Theodore Roosevelt. It 
came to him from the people : to the people he must in the future 
render an account of his stewardship. 

As one sat on the platform and heard the President deliver his 
first message to the great assemblage one could not help recalling 
the same scene four years ago, when Mr. Roosevelt played only 
a minor part in the event of that day. Then he was merely 
Vice-President, an office, curiously enough, which the American 
people rather sneer at. It is difficult to understand why they 
should have this attitude towards the second most important place 
in the Government; but their attitude is so welljknown to every 
one familiar with the American point of view that the mere state- 
ment is sufficient without amplification. It is years ago since 
the story was born of the man who had two friends, both of whom 
disappeared. The one was a sailor, the other was elected Vice- 
President. That not over brilliant witticism, which is still doing 
active duty in its hoary age in the rural districts, is always good 
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for a laugh, and it is more illuminating as showing the mental 
attitude of Americans toward the Vice-Presidency than pages of 
analysis or philosophic explanation. Perhaps one reason is that 
the Vice-President always appeals to the superabundant fund of 
American cynical humour. Almost always a man elected to the 
Vice-Presidency accepts it with an arriére pensée. To him it 
is the stepping-stone to future greatness, or the hope that fortune 
will place in his hands the great prize. The heir-expectant has 
always been the target for the shafts of the satirist. To be con- 
demned to the dreary task of presiding over the Senate, eating 
out his heart with bitterness, scheming to be made the President’s 
political legatee, and generally confronted with disappointment 
when the testament is read—that is the political history of the 
Vice-President, and it excites the ridicule of the average 
American. 

Four years ago Mr. Roosevelt was Vice-President, Vice-Presi- 
dent not by his free choice, but made so by the force of circum- 
stances. Many of his best friends, perhaps a majority of those 
who admired him for his qualities and believed in his future, 
thought he had been ill advised when he permitted his name to 
go before the Philadelphia Convention. As he sat on that same 
platform four years ago, as McKinley for the second time took 
the oath of office, and therefore under the unwritten Constitution 
of the United States was rendered ineligible for a future nomina- 
tion, men speculated as to his future. As Vice-President he was 
merely the tail to the Presidential kite; the only man who had 
come out of the Spanish war with a national reputation; who 
had been swept into the Governor’s chair of New York on the 
crest of the militant feeling aroused by that war; who had an 
enormous personal following; who was looked upon as the 
logical successor four years hence, and who sat mute and almost 
obscure in the ruck of dignitaries. Was he, men asked, to be 
merely a picturesque figure flashing across the screen of contem- 
porary events, or was he to leave his indelible impress upon the 
canvas of history ? 

Those questions have been answered. Mr. Roosevelt no longer 
sat mute. He spoke, and all the world listened to him. What- 
ever the future may hold in store for him he has already gained 
a place in the long gallery of achievement. He spoke, and it was 
with the voice and manner of a man who feels he has the right 
to speak and be heard. Other Presidents have been elected as 
the choice of a party; no President has ever been elected the 
choice of his own party and that of a large wing of a party 
nominally opposed to him. It was the largest and most specta- 
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cular inauguration in American history ; it was marked by more 
spontaneous enthusiasm and popular approval than any that have 
preceded it, and it was evidence again of the tremendous hold 
Theodore Roosevelt has over the people. No man would be 
human who could listen unmoved to these plaudits, whose pulse 
would not have quickened as the shouts of triumph rang in his 
ears ; and Mr. Roosevelt is intensely human, and dominated by 
human impulses. 

He has never been a timid man, vacillation is foreign to his 
character; by temperament he is self-assertive rather than shrink- 
ing. These qualities seemed to be accentuated in him as he 
delivered his message. It was a message in the truest sense of 
the word—the deliverance of a leader, concise, cogent, admirably 
expressed, and not, as has so often been the case, a ministerial 
programme dealing with the affairs of the whole world, as well 
as an attempt to regulate all domestic institutions. It was a 
preachment, perhaps, because the President loves to preach; the 
doctrine of peace, “the peace of righteousness,” of self-reliance, 
of faith was’preached ; a sermon of which the American people 
have not yet tired. The friendly critics note that: 


President Roosevelt returns to the better standards of Lincoln and the earlier 
Presidents in giving his speech on taking the oath of office a highly gene- 
ralised yet personal character. ... A simple, pointed, and succinct speech, 
such as that made yesterday by President Roosevelt, meets far better the needs 
and spirit of the occasion, and mirrors better, as it should, the temper in which 
an incoming President assumes the burdens and responsibilities of his great 
office. 


That the address should meet with criticism is, of course, to be 
expected. 


We may expect the same criticisms of this address [says a newspaper friendly 
to the President] that we have already heard of other addresses of the Presi- 
dent whenever he has sounded the note for preparedness for all the responsi- 
bilities of our national power in the world. Some of this will come from men 
who are entirely sincere ; who would, if they could, reduce the army to a 
corporal’s guard and the navy to a few ships of the second class ; who would 
have the flag withdrawn to-morrow from every one of our outlying possessions. 
They accuse the President and his supporters of seeing only red. To which 
it may be replied that they see only grey—the Quaker’s drab. 

The men of this stamp are not numerous, and they will not inftuence our 
national policy. It is to those who will criticise the President, while secretly 
acknowledging the soundness of his position, that attention should be given. 
Some of these men are in high places, and they are able and alert politicians. 
They are not all of the party opposed to the President. The combination is 
a strange one, and its programme is not as yet clear. It may reveal itself as 
the game goes on. 


Swiftly the critics turned to their congenial task. The New 
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York World dislikes the President’s martial and minatory tone, 
and asks : 


What particular country is threatening us? What Power is disposed to 
deny us ‘‘the peace of justice, the peace of righteousness”? What Govern- 
ment is likely to assume that our “justice and generosity” are inspired by 
weakness rather than by strength? 

Is there no national strength except that of standing armies and battleships? 
Then Russia, with the greatest of all standing armies, has the greatest national 
strength. Then all the other nations of the earth are grovelling at the feet of 
Great Britain, with her commanding sea-power. 

Even in the solemnly impressive ceremony of the inauguration, Mr. Roose- 
velt cannot forget the Big Stick which leans affectionately against the platform 
on which the oath of office is administered. 

Yet how trivial are all our dangers from abroad in comparison with our 
dangers athome! How trifling is our foreign peril in comparison with our 
domestic peril! How little do all the battleships of three empires count 
against us in comparison with the bribery of public servants and the private 
looting of the public’s heritage! What menace is there in all the legions of 
Europe in comparison with the menace of corporation control of American 
political institutions? What peril is to be found in the military resources of 
all Europe which compares with that system of organised greed and cunning 
which, in the language of Justice David J. Brewer, of the United States Supreme 
Count, is lifting “‘the corporation intoa position of constant danger and menace 
to Republican institutions ” ? 

Will Mr. Roosevelt never perceive that in trying to emphasise military great- 
ness he is diverting the attention of the American people from the supreme 
danger? From the supreme menace? From the gravest influence that 
threatens to swerve the Republic from its destiny? 


It is worth while to spend a few minutes with the past, to com- 
pare four years ago with to-day, to see what changes those four 
years have brought, and how the American people have kept 
stride with their destiny. Four years ago McKinley filled the eyes 
and the thoughts of the people. I never worshipped McKinley 
when he lived; I have not apotheosised him since his death; but 
I believe I have not been unjust in my estimate of his character. 
He was not a great man; but he was a man of fine instincts, of 
charming personality, of a nature to attract by its lovable quali- 
ties. He was sedate, cautious, genial, but withal dignified. He 
seemed to have been destined for the Presidency at that parti- 
cular juncture; the country had absolute confidence in him, and 
congratulated itself that in his hands the future was safe. Carried 
away by a frenzy of excitement the country had gone to war, 
and that war had been fought to a triumphant conclusion, with 
flattering results to the national pride. But McKinley was ever 
aman of peace. To him war was abhorrent. The country had 
fought and won, and now wished only for peace. And to 
McKinley the country looked to keep the peace. 
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There followed him in the chair of the magistracy a man in 
everything his antithesis. Forceful, direct, almost blunt of 
speech ; speaking his mind with a freedon at times amazing ; 
indifferent as to the feelings of the men on whom he had most 
to rely for favours ; defying every tradition and making tradition 
servant to him and not master; Roosevelt is to-day idolised and 
idealised as McKinley never was, although McKinley was the 
idol of the masses. Perhaps it is that McKinley always seemed 
too serene, too far removed from human frailties, for the masses 
to regard him as a man like unto themselves. It is those human 
qualities to which reference has already been made that endears 
Mr. Roosevelt to the people. McKinley had a fine sense of 
humour, and loved to wrap up a moral in a story almost as well 
as did Lincoln, whose homely philosophy one shall never tire of 
hearing. Yet the collectors of good stories have added few gems 
to their collections labelled McKinley, because McKinley was 
always so careful to preserve his dignity, and so afraid to be put 
in a false light, that he carefully abstained from story telling, 
Mr. Roosevelt has no such fear. The stories of him, about him, 
told by him, are innumerable. Many of them doubtless are 
apocryphal; some of them are invented with malicious intent. 
It makes no difference. If they have the Rooseveltian flavour 
they ought to have fallen from his lips; if they smack of thought 
hastily crystallised into words equally no matter, for Mr. Roosevelt 
may say and do that which to other men is forbidden. 

McKinley surrounded himself with men of his own tempera- 
ment, men of about his own age. Mr. Roosevelt has taken as 
his confidants and intimates men like himself ; men virile, active, 
aggressive ; men of his own age or younger ; men young enough 
to have ideals and illusions, old enough to subordinate the ideal 
to the real. McKinley was a practical politician, and had served 
in the ranks long and faithfully. At twenty-six he held his first 
elective office and learned the ways of politicians ; many years 
service in Congress taught him the greater mysteries; he was a 
President maker before he was President. The men who had 
been active in politics were the men to whom he entrusted his 
political fortunes. 

Three years before McKinley began his political career Roose- 
velt, at twenty-three, was a member of the Legislature of New 
York, and being in the minority found full scope for his love of 
combat. Some years later he was the Republican nominee for 
Mayor of New York City, with no hope of victory, but a candi- 
date for the sake of principle ; three years afterwards he was Civil 
Service Commissioner, at that time an ungrateful office, but 
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necessary to be filled by a believer in Civil Service reform if the 
spoils system was to be destroyed; still later Police Commis- 
sioner of New York City, to try and uproot the misrule of 
Tammany. He began his career in the Legislature as a reformer, 
and a champion of honesty against dishonesty, and his associates 
have largely been reformers like himself ; the sneered at amateur 
rather than the professional politician ; university professors and 
not ward heelers. The Republican Convention in Chicago last 
summer was notable among other things for the number of 
college presidents and literary men ata political gathering actively 
engaged in political work; the campaign was equally notable for 
methods shocking to veteran politicians, because things were 
done in more open fashion, and the purty treasury was not dipped 
into by the party hacks who gathered their harvest during the 
flush times of a campaign. 

If the country thought that with the election of McKinley it 
had heard the last of war, and that bayonets were to be beaten 
into pruning hooks, it was much mistaken. It has not engaged 
in war, but it has heard much of it. It has been the theme of 
more than one address from the President. He has dwelt much 
upon the necessity of always being ready to fight. He has urged 
Congress to build vessels of war. The country has not listened 
in annoyance or even impatience. Congress has not turned a 
deaf ear to his recommendations. With no longing for war the 
militant spirit slumbers, but is not dead. Four years ago when 
Mr. McKinley was inaugurated for the second time the Philippines 
were still a political issue, and men seriously discussed whether 
it would not be wise to scuttle from the Pacific. The Panama 
Canal was stilla dream. To interfere in the affairs of Central or 
South American Republics was to provoke fate. To challenge 
the trusts was to invite political annihilation. In four years the 
viewpoint has broadened. Men can be frightened by a bogey as 
easily as children, and “little children, for instance, when they 
cry on the nurse leaving them forashort time, forget their sorrow 
if they receive a small cake.” The American people have been 
given their cake. Theair is nolonger full of terrifying mysteries. 
The problems they are forced to face they are facing with reso- 
lute courage, and finding solutions for them. Four years have 
seen a wonderful enlargement of the national vision. What may 
not the next four years witness ? 


In refusing to accept the arbitration treaties as amended by the 
Senate, the President played tit to the Senate’s tat. The Senate 
was in the mood to “rebuke” the President for endeavouring 
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to make “agreements” without first consulting the Senate, and 
to bring him up with a round turn. The President, of course, 
had to concede the right of the Senate to make such amendments 
to treaties as it considered advisable—he could not do other- 
wise—but the “rebuke” of the Senate the President could 
counter. He was determined to make the Senate understand 
that while it could amend a treaty, the sole authority to make a 
treaty resided in him; and he was as punctilious about his 
prerogatives as the Senate was about its. Strong pressure was 
brought to bear upon the President by the friends of arbitration 
to induce him to accept the amended treaties,‘on the theory 
that even in their amended form they were better than nothing, 
and were a benevolent declaration in favour of arbitration that 
would have a certain moral value. The President, however, 
could not be induced to accept this sophistry. He regarded the 
treaties as absolutely valueless, and to ask the other Governments 
to accept them would have been stultification. Moreover, he 
was resolved to stand strictly on his rights. Other Presidents 
have permitted the Senate to amend treaties, because they either 
had to accept the treaties as amended or see them fail ; and most 
Presidents have consoled themselves with the thought that an 
amended treaty was better than no treaty at all. Mr. Roosevelt 
thought differently. In the future the Senate will know that 
while it may amend a treaty, it cannot confidently count upon 
that treaty going into effect. It is a wholesome thing for the 
Senate toknow. It will perhaps lead that body to approach the 
consideration of a treaty in a more judicial frame of mind, and 
will restrain it from making amendments merely for the sake of 


displaying its power, or scoring off the President or Secretary of 
State. 


The peace of the world is of course not affected by the 
rejection of the arbitration treaties, but the incident, like the 
haggling now going on in the Senate over the Dominican treaty, 
is instructive as showing the increasing difficulty in consummating 
a treaty, and the insistence of the Senate in being consulted in 
every stage of atreaty. The time may come when the rejection 
of a treaty may be attended with serious consequences. It would 
perhaps be wise therefore if in the future no attempt should be 
made to negotiate a treaty with the United States, unless the 
initiative came from that country and the Senate by resolution 
adopted in executive session placed itself on record in favour of 
the particular treaty contemplated. That, however, would not be 
sufficient, because while the Senate has frequently shown a 
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favourable disposition toward a general principle sought to be 
incorporated in a treaty, it has rejected its details. To correct 
this the Senate should be required to define its attitude toward 
the treaty not as a principle but in detail. It may be urged that 
this suggestion is unconstitutional, as it makes the Senate part of 
the treaty negotiating power of the Government, and would be an 
infringement upon the prerogatives of the executive. The writer 
is tolerably familiar with the text of the Constitution. The Senate 
asserts its right to be considered as part of the treaty making 
power of the United States, and not only asserts that right but 
enforces it. It is therefore ridiculous for a foreign Government 
to deal only with a part instead of the whole. It would be as 
ridiculous as if Lord Lansdowne instructed Sir Mortimer Durand 
to make and sign a treaty with Mr. Hay, and after that treaty 
had been signed it possessed no validity until it was submitted to 
the approval of the Cabinet, which nine times out of ten rejected 
the work of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. In those 
circumstances the United States would be extremely reluctant 
about making treaties with England, and would in all probability 
say that when there was a Government organised on business 
principles, with power properly centralised, it would be glad to 
consider the making of a treaty, but until that time arrived it was 
useless to waste time and cause ill feeling by going through the 
motions of treaty-making with no hope of accomplishing 
anything. The Americans are a practical people. A _ rigid 
written Constitution has not been permitted to stand in the way 
of progress, and despite its rigidity it has been found to contain 
within its provisions sufficient elasticity to fit new conditions. 
If the Americans are made to see that their own interests require 
them in dealing with foreign Governments to adopt different 
methods, they will quickly make it possible for treaties to be 
ratified, without doing violence to the Constitution, and without 
the prerogatives of either the President or the Senate being 
invaded by the other. 


The sudden death in France of ex-Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, 
removes one of the most brilliant orators of his day, a man of 
charming personality and high ideals, who recognised the debt 
his country owed to England, and always endeavoured to remove 
friction between the two peoples, and bring them close together 
for their own good and the lasting benefit of the whole world. 
An English friend, who was very close to Mr. Wolcott during the 
past fifteen years, has sent me the following interesting letter, 
which I gladly make public. 
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During December Senator Wolcott was confined to his rooms by an acute 
attack of bronchitis, and I was in the habit of spending an hour or two with 
him almost daily. The position in Colorado was much in his mind and on his 
spirits ; his relations with his State were difficult, indeed almost impossible, 
although his service to the Republican party in the crisis of 1896 had won for 
him the affection and gratitude of President McKinley. With, perhaps, a 
prophetic insight into the future of his difficulties, Wolcott declared, in a speech 
made in Colorado just after the assassination of the President : 


Let others hail the rising sun, 
I bow to him whose race is run. 


But I do not venture to burden your notes with these merely local issues, 
issues which have died with him. During the last few days that he was in 
America he opened up a subject of extreme interest, namely, the service done 
by Washington and Hamilton to all mankind, and the great success which 
continues to attend the development of the Federal principle of government. 
But for the Federal nexus, he thought that perhaps now, but certainly later, 
these forty-five States would have become forty-five nations, with government 
on the South American plan. To commemorate the splendid success of the 
Washington-Hamilton experiment, he talked of the possibility of establishing 
within our two great conimunities a Federal League—an association outside 
politics, but which would recruit itself to enormous dimensions by the enrol- 
ment of those who would secure peace and goodwill through the expansion of 
the Federal principle. The Irish aifficulty, which he ever regarded as such a 
menace to good relations and good politics equally here and in Great Britain, 
would, he thought, disappear if public opinion, instructed by inter-Federal dis- 
cussion and literature, were to discover that Ireland demanded something 
more than the “ State Right.” She is entitied to the State Right of a Federal 
unit ; but she would have no sympathiser oa this continent, he held, did she 
demand the right to secede. He thought that some such league of Federals, 
interchanging visits and securing speeches from the best men of all parties, 
would do more to inform and harmonise public opinion in the two bodies 
politic than could be effected in any other way. Our two communities, if once 
convinced that the growth of the Federal principle points the road to the 
kingdom of peace, would, if acting in concert and yet with no formal or 
“entangling alliance,” be not twice, but ten times more powerful in inter- 
national diplomacy than either the one or the other acting singly. 

Wolcott thought that the initiative should be with America—with some 
group of distinguished Americans ; that the platform should be prepared here 
and sent over. My friend having represented in the Senate Colorado—a Stat 
where women exercise the franchise—disapproved woman’s suffrage ; but he 
thought that women might do almost the more valuable share of the work of a 
Federal League such as that which he foreshadowed. I feel that in this 
imperfect sketch of an idea there is the last will and testament of one who 
greatly loved England and all England stands for; he loved her indeed 
hardly less than he loved his own country. 


In a Republic whose motto is supposed to be “equal oppor- 
tunity,” and where it is popularly imagined that every recruit 
joining the ranks of life may find at the bottom of his knapsack 
the field-marshal’s baton, if he only had the wit and energy to 
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know where to seek for it, it is one of the anomalies that the 
diplomatic service is a preserve set apart for the very rich. Only 
the sons of rich men, or men with inherited wealth, can hold a 
secretarial place, so poorly are the positions remunerated ; and as 
the American diplomatic service is not permanent, and does not 
offer a career, no man dependent upon his own exertions can 
afford to serve as Secretary of Embassy for a few years at his own 
expense, and have to begin life anew with the change of an 
administration. Nobody except a very rich man, who is prepared 
to dip lavishly into his private purse, can aspire to be an Ambas- 
sador. The salary of an Ambassador is fixed by Congress, which 
provides a salary, in many cases, barely sufficient to pay the rent 
of the embassy, which the Ambassador must pay out of his own 
pocket, as the United States does not own its embassies and makes 
its Ambassadors no allowances. The Ambassador having used his 
entire salary for house rent, the wages of his servants, the cost of 
living, and all his other expenses must come out of his private 
purse. But although the country is niggardly in compensating 
its diplomatic agents, it requires that they shall properly maintain 
the dignity of the United States, and a great outcry goes up if 
they show any disposition to economise or stint their hospitality 
to the visiting American. It is possible for a poor man to bea 
member of the Cabinet but not an Ambassador. 

In an admirable speech made a few days before the end of the 
last Session of Congress by Representative Longworth, of Cin- 
cinnati, one of the rising younger men on the Republican side, 
he called the attention of the country to the injustice of barring 
the diplomatic service to men without inherited fortunes, and 
asked : 


Shall we announce it as the settled policy of Congress that these positions 
of extreme dignity, honour, and responsibility shall be given only to men of 
wealth, or shall we seriously consider the question of providing proper remune- 
ration for these offices, that they may be held by men of brains and ability, 
regardless of the fact whether they be rich or not? 

Mr. Longworth proposes, as a beginning, that the United 
States shall own its Embassies and Legations, or, in capitals 
where it does not own buildings, the rent shall be paid by the 
Government ; and, when Congress reassembles, he will introduce 
a Bill for that purpose. That would relieve American diplomats 
of some of the financial burdens under which they now rest, 
but the reform will only be complete when Ambassadors and 
Ministers are paid salaries commensurate with their position, 
and large enough to enable them to live without trenching upon 
their private means. 
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A propos of the diplomatic service, the two new appointments 
made by the President in which England is most directly concerned 
meet with general satisfaction. Mr. Whitelaw Reid replaces as Am- 
bassador Mr. Choate, one of the most popular Ambassadors the 
United States has sent to England, whose great abilities both 
countries recognise, and who has filled a place requiring great 
tact and comprehensive knowledge to the entire satisfaction of 
the President and Secretary Hay. Mr. Whitelaw Reid is already 
so well known in England that he needs no introduction. The 
editor of one of the most influential newspapers 1n this country, 
a man of the world in the best sense, he is no tyro in diplomacy, 
having been brilliantly successful as Minister to France, and 
increased his reputation as Special Ambassador to England. Mr. 
Reid is a man of great wealth and charm of manner, and under 
his régime it is safe to say that the American Embassy in London 
will maintain its traditions,and be the meeting-ground of all that is 
best in the official and social worlds of London. The American 
Ambassador to England is expected to be a speech-maker, and 
Mr. Reid will be no disappointment. He is a polished orator, 
with wide experience in public speaking. 

Mr. H. Clay Evans, Consul-General, is succeeded by Mr. 
Robert J]. Wynne, who retired from the Cabinet as Postmaster- 
General when Mr. Roosevelt began his second administration. 
Mr. Wynne, like Mr. Reid, is a newspaper man by profession, and, 
curiously enough, many years ago they were on the staff of the 
same paper. Mr. Wynne was for several years a Washington 
correspondent, and was actively following his profession in 
Washington when he was appointed First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, and later made Postmaster-General, on the death of 
Postmaster-General Payne. 


An experiment of extreme interest that the whole country is 
watching with the greatest attention is being carried out in the 
State of Kansas. In that State a few months ago valuable oil 
wells were discovered ; and the Standard Oil Company, true to its 
policy always to control every source of oil-supply so as to rivet 
its monopoly more firmly upon the country, made arrangements 
with the owners of the oil wells to purchase all the crude oil 
pumped to the surface. This encouraged the well-owners to 
work the pumps to their fullest capacity, whereupon the Standard 
Oil Trust, pursuing a favourite method that hitherto has never 
failed to be effective, reduced the price paid for crude oil, When 
the well-owners protested they were told they could take the 
price offered or keep their oil, and as the well-owners had no way 
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of storing the oil, and the Standard Oil Trust is the only large 
purchaser of crude petroleum, they were forced either to sell at 
a price below the cost of production or let thousands of barrels 
of oil go to waste. 

The whole State was in flames. The Legislature was petitioned 
to give the well-owners relief, and break the grasp of the oil 
monopoly, and after careful consideration of the matter decided 
that the most effective means would be the establishment of a 
State oil refinery, and the Legislature has passed a Bill ordering 
the erection of a refinery to refine oil produced in the State. This 
is perhaps the most serious blow that has been struck at the oil 
monopoly, and it is, as one writer remarks, fighting monopoly 
with socialism, the most dangerous foe monopoly has to fear. 
Hitherto the oil trust has met a feeble competition by buying 
out or ruining competitors, whichever was the cheapest and least 
trouble, and with its enormous resources and practically absolute 
control not only of the source of supply but also of the machinery 
of distribution in the way of pipe-lines, and special favours granted 
by the railways, it had no fear of competition. Heretofore it has 
not had a State as a competitor. It cannot buy out the State’s 
refinery as it could that of an individual ; the State is sovereign 
within its own borders, and can through legislative enactment 
discriminate against the product of the trust in favour of its own 
product. If the experiment succeeds in Kansas it will encourage 
other States to use the same weapons to curb monopoly, and it 
will give a tremendous impetus to State socialism, which already 
numbers its believers by the thousands. It is another step in the 
direction of that Radicalism to which I have more than once 
called attention. It meets with the cordial approval of Mr. Bryan. 
The Governor of Kansas, who signed the State Refinery Bill, is a 
Republican, nevertheless Mr. Bryan welcomes him into the pro- 
gressive fold as cordially as he extended the hand of fellowship 
to Mr. Roosevelt when he urged the Federal control of railway 
rates. Mr. Bryan has a genius for phrase-making. “The ship 
of State is steered from_behind, and the democratic party is its 
rudder,” he says. 


A, MAURICE Low. 


THE OVERLORD OF THE PACIFIC 
AND THE ADMIRAL OF 
THE ATLANTIC 


As a welcome contribution to the psychology of the mightiest 
monarch of the globe, the Tsar’s latest Manifesto is replete with 
human interest. Perhaps a yet stronger claim to our attention 
lies in the curious apology for the war with Japan which it offers, 
together with a clue to the probable duration of the campaign. 
When hostilities first broke out in 1904, Nicholas II., in his 
laconic Manifesto, represented Russia’s attitude as that of self- 
defence and his own policy as actuated by love of peace. During 
the fourteen months which have elapsed since then he has seen 
fit to amend his plea. And at present the “ bloody war in the 
Far East” is being waged “for the honour and dignity of Russia 
and for supremacy in the waters of the Pacific.” To the man 
who might object that these ends are not worth the enormous 
sacrifices which the autocrat is imposing upon his people, he 
makes answer in advance that Russia’s supremacy in the Pacific 
is “absolutely indispensable for the permanent consolidation of 
the peaceful progress not only of our nation but also of other 
Christian peoples.” If then this Manifesto mean more than the 
ordinary allocutions of Nicholas II. to his subjects, it follows that 
Russia will not sheathe her sword until either she has utterly 
crippled Japan or else has ceased to be represented by the 
autocracy. 

It must be confessed that at first sight there is a fatal likeness 
between this Imperial Manifesto and Kuropatkin’s historic order 
of the day, proclaiming that the period of reverses and retreats 
was over, and the era of attacks and victories had begun. They 
both smack of suggestion and auto-suggestion. Still, not all of 
the Tsar’s resolves are dropped imperceptibly, and this is probably 
one of the issues which will be fought out to the end. For 
Nicholas II., like Abbot Samson and other Carlylean heroes, can 
do what he will with his own; and, as some of his nobles recently 
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assured him, Russia and the Russians are his to do with as he 
lists. Therefore he may feel justified in compelling his subjects 
to die in thousands for a scheme of aggrandisement, the credit 
of which he attributes to God. But it would be cruel to let him 
believe that either they or Christian nations are in need of Russia’s 
supremacy in the Pacific. 

The autocrat’s own subjects cordially hate the war, and most 
of them would decline the lordship of the Pacific even were it 
offered as a present to their Government. On this Liberals and 
Conservatives, with a few exceptions, are agreed. The Russian 
Press clamoured for peace until it was silenced. Ministers be- 
sought the Tsar to stop the war until they were disgraced. 
Zemstvos and Corporations prayed the Little Father to remember 
the Hague Conference. And even Prince Meshchersky, whom 
the Tsar’s confidence distinguishes but cannot honour, thus 
apostrophises holy Russia: “ End the war, for so long as it lasts 
it will be the continuation of the ruthless destruction of thy 
children, not by the Japanese but by thine own worst sons.” And 
among Muscovy’s black sheep the Prince, who is said to be a 
good judge, includes the Russian generals who, in the Chinese 
Expedition, , 
made themselves famous, less by bravery and intelligence than by the most 
barbarous pillage. Throughout the country traversed by our troops, where 
they might have bad friends, allies, and scouts, they made only enemies, who, 
by wreaking curses on the Russians, cursed those who had gutted all their 
temples, and stole all the costly objects in Manchuria. Therefore it is meet 
that we give thanks to God for having sent us in His mercy not victory, which 
would have merely covered with laurel leaves our gaping wounds, our beggared 
people, our ill-clad and ill-shod heroic soldiers, and would have justified and 
suffused with glory the devastators of a peaceful land, the Treasury thieves, 
the unfaithful servants of the Tsar and Fatherland, but a series of defeats 
which render the continuation of the campaign meaningless. . . . War will 
ruin Russia ; peace, were it even the most irksome, will save her.* 

Further, from all parts of Russia come reports of resistance 
among the people to the summons to leave their families and 
start for the seat of war. War for what? For... mastery 
in the Pacific. What is the Pacific? Is it land which we are to 
plough and till, they ask ? The benighted peasant has never heard 
of it. But he has heard of the sufferings of his fellow subjects who 
went to the war, and to these he prefers death or imprisonment 
at home. Such was the answer given over and over again in 
Poland, in the Caucasus, in Central Russia, in Finland. Batches 
of recalcitrants have in consequence been shot down by soldiers, 
who themselves will be shot down by the Japanese. Nineteen 


* Grashdanin, March 16, 1905. 
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men have just been condemned in Poland; four to penal servi- 
tude for twenty years ; eight to penal servitude for life ; and five 
to be shot immediately for refusal to go to the war. But they 
prefer death at home to torture and death in Manchuria. 

This is the temper of a large section of the Russian people, and 
the example of the few may be followed by the many, if the Tsar 
insists on levying another army. About 140,000 men were 
mobilised before the Mukden disaster and are now ready to start. 
But an attempt to summon others may end in disaster. 

For the war is a luxury to the Autocrat, who bears none of its 
burdens. He contributes no money to its commissariats, and 
risks neither his own life nor that of his kinsmen in fighting the 
foe, nay he even refuses to the nation the right of learning its 
vicissitudes. Yet he expects the people to feel and display 
enthusiasm. Andwhatpeople? Prince Ukhtomsky, who is said 
to be a personal friend of the Tsar’s, publishes the following 
lamentation on the lot of that people : 

Look at our dwellings, look at our bodies. Everywhere is ruin, desolation, 
squalor, and sores. And in our souls? Murky night, wherein are heard the 
moaning of the jackals of our passions, aroused by alcohol. Besides alcohol 
we possess nothing ; no knowledge, no force, none of life’s joys, no faith in 
ourselves. We were not even aware that there was a Manchuria somewhere 
on the globe and that we could not get on without it. Only just now have we 
learned that there is a Japan and that it lies across our path.® 


The people of whom that is a fair description can hardly be 
expected to wax warm at the thought of Manchurian battlefields 
and the lordship of the Pacific. What they have said and said 
very Clearly is that however necessary Manchuria might be to 
Russia, the youth of the nation is more necessary still, and they 
will spare it in future in spite of the Tsar. 

To speak then of predominance in the Pacific as indispensable 
to the Russian people is to evince a strangely superficial acquaint- 
ance with them and their needs. More black bread and less 
taxation are indispensable not to their well-being only but to 
their very existence, even if we assume that like animals they can 
live on bread alone. And if the Tsar thus mistakes his own pet 
schemes for the pressing needs of his subjects it is not to be 
wondered at that he confounds the strivings of his dynasty with 
the interests of all Christian nations. 

A lay Pope of the human race might imagine that the interests 
of France, England, Germany and the United States would best 
be served by his obtaining the absolute and undisputed control 
of the waters of the Pacific, but coming from Tsar Nicholas II. 


* St. Peterburgskia Vedomosti, March 18, 1905. 
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the statement has a queer satirical ring. For what the contention 
means at the present moment is that all those countries stand to 
gain largely by the destruction of Japan and the undisputed 
supremacy of autocratic Russia. In truth all of them would lose 
thereby. The British point of view has been so often set forth 
that it is needless to dwell upon it now. 

France’s interests in distant quarters of the globe are so closely 
bound up with the European situation that she would probably 
find it hard to separate her Eastern from her Western policy. 
Hence no prudent foreigner would care to set himself the task. 
But it seems quite safe to say that no French statesman would 
endorse the Romanoff doctrine laid down in the Manifesto. It 
is notorious that M. Hanotaux was strongly opposed to the line 
of action followed by Muravieff which culminated in the seizure 
of Port Arthur. Nor is ita secret in the diplomatic circles of 
Paris that M. Montebello put forth all his influence to hinder his 
Government from joining the Russians in their anti-English 
policy. And this he did not because he felt drawn towards Great 
Britain, but because France would in his opinion have had to 
run all the risks of a war in the West while Russia would reap all 
the advantages to be had in the East. 

The views of the United States Government on the Romanoff 
doctrine ought to possess a special interest for the Tsar, and one 
wonders whether Count Cassini can have inculcated them with 
adequate emphasis. For we have a series of clear and authorised 
pronouncements on the subject—chiefly despatches written by 
Mr. Hay—which, leaving no room for misunderstanding, run 
directly counter to the proposition laid down by Nicholas II. 
And no one who brings to the study of these documents an 
average knowledge of international affairs can suggest any more 
statesmanlike course than that advocated by the Secretary of 
State for the great Republic. 

From whatever point of view we consider the question, the 
Romanoff claim is inacceptable to the countrymen of President 
Roosevelt. Thousands of miles of American territory are washed 
by the waves of the Pacific, to say nothing of the Hawai Islands 
or the Philippines, and itis manifest to the dullest that the com- 
mercial future of that coast will be very largely dependent upon 
the development of China, and the principle of the open door. 
And the Romanoff doctrine stands for the present stagnation of 
the Celestial Empire, and the future exclusion of all foreigners 
except Russians from a share in the commercial and industrial 
exploitation of its wealth. But already the interests of the 
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being done between China and the United States which would 
be ruined if Russian autocracy obtained the mastery in the 
Pacific. Recent events afford conclusive proofs of the correct- 
ness of the forecast. 

Nor is it only the people of the Pacific Coast whose material 
well-being would be adversely affected by Russian predominance. 
As a consequence of the canal now being built to unite the two 
great oceans, the American people of the Atlantic Coast will be 
interested in Chinese trade as well as those of the Pacific. The 
Northern Pacific Railway has built three vast steamers of 30,000 
tons for the Pacific trade: and that is but the beginning of a 
commercial fleet for this branch of commerce. Is it likely that 
the people of the United States would welcome the withdrawal 
from their reach of all the commercial advantages present and 
to come which are, or soon might be, within their grasp ? 

Another powerful motive for disallowing the Romanoff claim 
is the anxiety about iron and coal. The reserves of these 
minerals, especially of the former, on which the United States 
now depend, are enormous, but they are limited. China, how- 
ever—especially in the province of Shansi—possesses almost 
inexhaustible deposits. Certainly they are the largest existing 
untouched reserves of iron and coal inthe world. Further, there 
is, and has been for some time, a strong and growing movement 
on the Continent of Europe—especially favoured by Germany— 
for the formation of a European Customs Union, the sharp point 
of which would, of course, be turned against America—almost 
all things being fair in the international struggle for existence. 
Of late there have been signs and symptoms of a tendency to 
close the European market to American trade, and, at any rate, 
no one can vouch that this measure, which would throw America 
upon the Chinese market, will never be resorted to. The Govern- 
ment of the United States, regarding itself as the trustee for the 
future interests of its people, must bear these contingencies in 
mind and make some provision for them in time. And the nation 
at large approves its solicitude. 

Instinctively the American people feel the need of forethought 
and prudence. Some of the forms in which this sentiment is 
displayed may be naif, but they are all unmistakable. When, 
for instance, the Russian ship Lena steamed into San Francisco, 
the excitement of the Press and the people was elemental in its 
intensity. Strongly worded documents were forwarded to 
Washington, asking for the immediate confiscation of the vessel, 
which had been sent out to damage American trade. By this 
momentary outburst one may measure the fury of the storm 
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which would break loose if the entire Pacific trade were ruined 
en bloc by the establishment of Russian supremacy on the Pacific. 
And it cannot be gainsaid that that would be one of the speediest 
results of the enforcement of the Romanoff doctrine. Experience 
has taught the people of the United States that the temporary 
occupation by Russia of part of a single Chinese province has 
culminated in the utter destruction of the important American 
trade with the port of Newchwang. And if Muscovite in- 
fluence were further extended, the result would only be larger 
in proportion. America is, therefore, bound to do everything in 
her power to maintain the principles of the integrity of China and 
the open door. ) 

The theory, then, of America’s Far Eastern policy is clear and 
convincing. It is the choice of the ways and means of executing 
it that constitutes a serious difficulty. For, in the first place, the 
Republic does not dispose of an army sufficiently powerful to 
encounter the vast forces of the Tsardom on land ; and, in the 
second place, the people are by tradition inflexibly opposed to a 
policy of entangling alliances. In other words, America cannot 
herself preserve the integrity of China by force, and will not ally 
herself with the Power which possesses an army adequate to the 
task. What, then, is the solution of the difficulty in its present 
form? Obviously it is to be found in the mere existence of that 
island Empire whose vital interests are also closely interwoven 
with the integrity of China and the open door, whose land and 
sea forces are formidable, and who is allied with the greatest 
naval State on the globe. ; 

These three States are bound together by the force of circum- 
stances, which is stronger than that of parchment treaties. The 
principles of the open door and the inviolability of China con- 
stitute the groundwork of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. The 
interests of these two nations, commercial and political, in the 
Far East are, therefore, identical with those of the United States. 
They cannot for instance, like France or Germany, make use of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway to forward their goods under Russian 
protection. They must necessarily have their exports carried by 
sea. Then, politically, they have no motives to strive after one- 
sided advantages, while they have conclusive reasons for acting 
fairly and squarely by each other. Thus England, like the United 
States, lacks a large territorial army, and is consequently unable, 
were she willing, to pursue a policy of annexation in China. 
Japan, whose troops could easily effect the annexation of the 
whole Celestial kingdom, is always vulnerable on séa, and is also 
commercially dependent on the United States for supplies of raw 
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cotton, which are essential to her principal industry. Conse- 
quently there is no fear that England will violate eithcr of the 
two political principles on which her alliance with Japan is 
grounded. But neither is it to be feared that Japan will violate 
the agreement ; in the first place, because she has never broken 
her word, even when her momentary interests prompted her to 
do so. Ifa more brutal check were needed it would be found in 
her commercial dependence upon the United States and in the 
Achilles tendon of her vulnerability on sea. It follows then that, 
although America will under no circumstances bind herself by 
an agreement, written or verbal, with England or Japan, all three 
Powers are advancing towards the same destination along the 
same road, and that their courses are parallel. 

A danger, however, is said to lurk in the growing influence of 
Japan—a danger to all nations which have interests in the Pacific. 
Possibly the seedplot of the future covers many surprises un- 
suspected as well as foreseen, and only a Cassandra would 
attempt to describe them. What iscertain is that the Japanese 
will not tamely acquiesce in their exclusion from the Continent 
of America or from Australia. It is also undeniable that their 
trade rivalry constitutes a serious and growing danger to the 
other commercial nations. But then it is the duty of a statesman 
to weigh future alternative dangers and to choose between them, 
Now the Romanoff doctrine means the exclusion pure and simple 
of every maritime nation, Christian and unchristian, from a share 
in the commercial and industrial markets of China. About that 
there is no doubt. The evidence of experience is plain and 
convincing. The peril is present as well as to come. On the 
other hand, the danger to be apprehended from Japan lies wholly 
in the future, and will lose its venomous sting if she remain true 
to her professions, which she will doubtless do. If she broke 
faith—as Russia and Russia’s friends gratuitously assume—then 
unquestionably it would be a case of out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. But to these groundless suppositions the national answer 
of an American statesman is: “Let us wait till the moment 
comes. It will then be time enough to act.” 

Forwhyshould Japan be mistrusted? Because doubtsarethrown 
upon her honesty by the Power whose name has won in modern 
times the unique place occupied by that of the Cretans in anti- 
quity ? But facts are there to guide us. For years Japan chafed 
under a series of most galling treaties which withdrew European 
residents from her jurisdiction. It was at once a humiliation and 
an injustice. Yet, although strong enough totear up the treaties, 
she observed their stipulations loyally, religiously. Had she 
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chosen to kick against the pricks the nations of Europe would 
have been unable, from the military point of view, to put any 
heavy pressure to bear upon the Mikado’s Government without 
incurring enormous sacrifices. Although the Japanese people 
fretted and chafed under the yoke, and popular discontent grew 
alarming, never once did the Government contemplate the repu- 
diation of its engagements, nor was it until the European Powers 
themselves had acquiesced in the change that the change was 
made. Thus we have no reason whatever to suppose that Japan 
is the diplomatic pupil of Russia, while we have serious grounds 
for assuming that, like the European nations from whom she has 
learned so much, she will continue to maintain the sanctity of her 
word. 

These facts, which are indisputable, and these principles, which 
are rudimentary, completely dispose of the assertion that Russia’s 
supremacy,on the Pacific is necessary to the progress of Christian 
nations, and also of its corollary that the Tsar is the lay Pope of 
Christendom. 

Even Germany’s ends and means, which here as in every other 
domain of politics differ from those of her neighbours, can 
scarcely be said to lend more than a tinge of verisimilitude to 
the Tsar’s contention. But it is perhaps only fair to add that 
they do impart to it just a tinge of probability. For over and 
over again Kaiser Wilhelm assured Nicholas II. by word of 
mouth, by autograph letter, by ciphered telegrams and by primed 
messengers, that Russia was the authorised champion of Christen- 
dom in the Far East, and that Christendom recognised her as 
such. It was also Kaiser Wilhelm who. warmly encouraged and 
even eloquently exhorted his Imperial kinsman to persevere in 
the war against Japan. And the number of persons who are 
aware of this fact from evidence and not merely from hearsay is 
considerably greater than those who saw his German Majesty’s 
long ciphered telegram on the Hull incident, or the anti-English 
despatch to St. Petersburg, which he inspired by repeated 
afflatus at the outset of the Boer War. Down to the end of 
January the German Kaiser made it part of his Imperial 
business to confirm Nicholas II. in his resolve to struggle with 
the Yellowskins until he should crush them. These are facts, not 
inferences. 

Germany’s Far Eastern policy is resourceful, devious, insinua- 
ting. In 1go1 she put forth all her influence to move Japan to 
assume an attitude of open hostility against Russia. The motives 
by which that endeavour were explicable—according to the 
nationality of the statesmen who might req uire an explanation— 
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are manifold, conflicting, plausible. She failed. In the course 
of the succeeding year she urged Great Britain to conclude an 
understanding with Japan. Why? Because an alliance between 
those two Island Empires seemed caiculated to render impossible 
once for all any all-round agreement between Russia and England. 
And as Bismarck had continually had before his eyes the 
danger that would accrue to Germany from a treaty of friendship 
between Great Britain and France, so his successors have been 
worried by the spectre of an understanding between England 
and Russia. And that peril appeared to be effectually warded off 
by the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

At the beginning of the year 1904 the interests of Russia and 
Germany in the Far East were represented in Berlin as virtually 
identical. And this view was suggested to and deeply impressed 
upon Nicholas II. It was soon afterwards brought home to him 
by a series of acts which seemed to bear the impress of disin- 
terested friendship. Germany’s benevolent neutrality was trans- 
formed into neutral benevolence, money was lent with alacrity, 
and Russia’s Western frontiers so effectually guaranteed that the 
Tsar was enabled to detach his best troops from Poland. For it 
was Germany’s intention to help her mighty neighbour to prose- 
cute a war in Asia which would long keep her from flinging her 
crushing weight upon Eastern Europe and Asia Minor. And 
that partly explains the copious and expansive communications 
which passed from Berlin to St. Petersburg, adding suggestion to 
auto-suggestion, and making the Tsar’s assurance doubly sure 
that God and man were summoning him to victory. 

If in the waste of politics there were an oasis of sentiment, 
lovers of peace would shed tears of regret at the repeated, vigo- 
rous and successful efforts put forth by one Christian Emperor 
to induce another to continue the spilling of blood, to protract 
the reign of fire and sword. As late as last August peace 
seemed in sight. The advisers of the Mikado had taken a step 
which when known to the world wiil redound as much to their 
humanity as to their statesmanship ; and although it would be 
misleading to affirm that their intention, if unbaulked, was certain 
to end the sickening butchery in Manchuria, it is reasonable to 
assume that peace would have resulted. But the scheme was 
deliberately counteracted. The Tsar himself by a telegram which 
will one day be dug out of the churchyard of history—the 
archives—put an end to efforts which seemed destined to succeed. 
And it is very credibly affirmed, although it is as yet impossible 
here to affirm, that that telegram was the result of a strong and 
suasive message from the German Kaiser. Anyhow, the peace 
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current was abruptly dammed, and Wilhelm II. bears a large part 
of the moral responsibility. 

Since then it may be safely stated that Germany’s policy has 
undergone achange. The growing danger to the Russian dynasty, 
the disorders in Poland, which inflicted great pecuniary losses 
upon Prussian trade, and other kindred considerations, have ren- 
dered peace in Eastern Asia and tranquillity in European Russia 
desirable even to the German Fatherland. The fact, however, 
cannot be concealed that Kaiser Wilhelm has all along been betting 
heavily on the wrong horse, and everything possible is now being 
hurriedly, but vigorously, undertaken with a view to counteract 
the results. At Washington and Tokio, therefore, Germany’s 
sentiments find suitable expression in honeyed words. This elas- 
ticity of thought and feeling is a characteristic of the Teuton 
politician, and was never more really evidenced than in the reward 
offered to the brave General Nogi by the Kaiser, who had some 
time before solemnly denied that any one could nowadays be a 
brave soldier who is not also a Christian. 

At present, then, if the Tsar were to sound his Imperial kins- 
man, he would probably be told that Germany is at one with 
America and Japan in advocating the integrity of China and the 
open door. But here again we are compelled to define words 
and distinguish meanings. For those two principles have a sense 
in the Fatherland different from that which is attributed to them 
in America, England, or Japan. Thus Germany has secured 
exclusive rights in the large and rich province of Shangtung. And 
these exceptional privileges are guaranteed by a treaty which the 
Powers have recognised.* Hence, no Power, Christian or heathen, 
European or Asiatic, may keep possession of a Chinese province 
without violating the principles of the integrity of that Empire. 
But Germany alone is an exception. She may retain one of its 
very best districts without infringing that principle. Again, the 
open door means equal rights for all nations and exclusive privi- 
leges for none. But here again Germany is excepted and allowed 
to enjoy privileges accorded to no other nation on the globe. It 
is a “ most-favoured nation treaty” in the literal sense of the term. 

What the policy of the open door means for Germany then 
is, that England’s influence in the Yangtse Valley, Japan’s rights 
in Manchuria, or Russia’s, say in Mongolia, must be shared with 


® A few days ago the Mikado’s Government was: induced to renew this 
recognition and to assure the German Minister in Tokio that the Japanese 
Government will respect in Eastern Asia accomplished facts and acquired 
rights. Count von Bilow triumphantly announced this welcome decision in 
the Reichstag. 
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Germany on equal terms; but that neither Muscovites nor 
Britons shall be allowed to participate in the exclusive privileges 
acquired by Germany in Shantung. “All that’s yours is mine» 
but ail that’s mine is my own.” That is why the sum allotted 
this year to Shantung is rough!y speaking equal to the total voted 
for all the rest of the German Colonies together. Germany, 
therefore, stands to win, whether she favours the partition or the 
integrity of China, In the former case she would iuphold her 
status in Shantung, and in virtue of a friendly arrangement with 
Russia would be enabled to use the vast network of railways 
controlled by the Tsardom, and worked in connection with the 
Trans-Siberian line. She would be privileged as against England 
and the United States. In the latter case she would, while keeping 
her exclusive privileges in Shantung, receive the support of the 
American navy in maintaining free access for her ships to all 
Chinese ports, and especially in preventing the much-dreaded 
assertion by our Government of exclusive British rights in 
the Yangtse valley. Here too exclusive German privileges. 
Deutschland uber Alles ! 

Quod licet Fovi non iicet bovi. Curiously enough, Germany, 
satisfied but unsatiated, is beginning to enforce without asserting 
new and very special rights in other parts of China. On Chinese 
rivers the evidences of this policy are many. Act first and 
theorise afte: wards, would appear to be the axiom followed in 
China as in Brazil. For instance, England has recently withdrawn 
from the Pacific all the small vessels of war which were employed 
for the policing of the river system of China. That seems a 
practical consequence of our policy in the Far East. But 
British residents in the treaty ports, writing to their friends, now 
affirm that the Teuton is quietly and systematically doing the 
very opposite. Germany has already increased and is even now 
increasing her Yangtse flotilla, as though she intended to create 
another accomplished fact in the way of exclusive rights before 
her entire conversion to the saving doctrines of the integrity of 
China and the open door. First lead a very sinful life and then 
wash away your iniquities in the waters of baptism, was the 
formulz of some exalted heathens in the days of Constantine. 
And Germany’s methods seem modelled on that. But we are not 
reduced to conjectures or appearances. In China, among British 
and American residents, it is notorious that Germany is straining 
every nerve to acquire exceptional privileges in the Yangtse 
Valley, for her interest is that while England be prevented from 
enforcing claims there of a much older date than her own, on the 
plea that they run counter to the principles of the open door and 
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the integrity of China, she herself should step in and acquire 
those privileges for herself. 

There is something pathetic, almost tragic, in the strange pic- 
ture. In the foreground the Autocrat of all the Russias telling 
the nations of the earth from the height of his throne that they 
cannot thrive unless he becomes overlord of the Pacific. One 
man is necessary, and lamhe. Behind him Kaiser Wilhelm, the 
statesman who first egged on Japan against Russia, then incited 
Russia against Japan, eagerly making terms with England, 
America and Japan on anti-Russian lines, while away in the back- 
ground his agents are seen hurriedly creating an accomplished fact 
which is to rob England and America of some of the fruits of the 
agreement. If Nature had made the Mikado a clever artist and 
a clumsy diplomatist, what a wonderful painting he might turn 


out on the theme: “Buddhist peoples and democratic nations, 
preserve your holy inheritance !” 


JULIus, 


COMMERCIAL STRATEGY AND THE 
LOSS OF THE NEUTRAL MARKETS 


MANY Imperialists, who, like myself, have visited the principal 
Colonies of the Empire, will agree with Lord Rosebery that 
“It is, as I believe, absolutely impossibic for you to maintain 
in the long run your present loose and indefinable relations to 
your Colonies and preserve these Colonies as part of the 
Empire.”* 

Some of us see in Colonial Preference a road to closer 
Imperial co-operation and unity, but we realise that the 
Empire depends on the vitality of its heart, and that it is not 
selfishness but sound Imperialism to give great weight to the 
interests of the Mother Country, and to consider very carefully 
her probable future both under our present system and under 
the Commercial Union suggested to us at all four Conferences 
by our Colonies, 

There are some who look on the commercial future with 
confidence. When our trade is suddenly checked by some 
increase of Protection among our rivals we are told that it does 
not much matter because we shall pass on to fresh triumphs in 
the “ neutral markets” ; while our poor foolish rivals are said 
to suffer from Government interference in trade. Usually it 
seems to be British trade that is handicapped. It is not clear 
why, with only one great European market free to us (our 
own), we are to have an advantage over Germany with two, 
for both import most raw materials free. The theory defies 
the law of increasing returns and the recorded advance of our 
rivals’ trade, but this question seems likely soon to have only 
theoretical interest. For the “ neutral markets” are rapidly 
disappearing ; they are being fenced off by Tariff walls for the 
privileged trading of one or other of our trade rivals. This 
serious danger to the Mother Country comes upon us just at 
the moment when we are asked to consider the Colonial offer 
of Preference, 

* Leeds, Oct. 11, 1888. 
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Before examining our oversea trade, it is, however, necessary 
to clear out of the way one very ingenious argument. We are 
sometimes told that “ Free Imports” are all that our islands 
require, and that our exports can take care of themselves. The 
fallacy was put quite clearly by the Secretary of the Cobden 
Club in 1903. “By bvying foreign goods,” he said, “we 
compel foreigners to buy British goods or British services, 
for otherwise there would be no means of closing the transac- 
tion.” * 

According to this principle a bootmaker whose trade is slack 
can revive it by going out shopping; a town whose staple in- 
dustry is failing can create a demand for goods that nobody wants 
by sending out large orders for anything that its inhabitants 
care for ; and a nation can secure an increased export trade if 
its people will only eat larger quantities of foreign food and 
deveiop a taste for imported luxuries. Why should we learn 
foreign languages or improve our machinery? for, according 
to Mr. Harold Cox, we have only to be greedy or extravagant 
to “compel” the foreigner to buy British produce. In this 
argument the Cobden Club has not got the support of Mr. 
Cobden, for he pointed out in the forties that if we kept out 
foreign produce we prevented other countries from buying our 
goods ; it follows, therefore, that if foreign Governments shut 
out British manufactures they cripple our power of purchase. 
Mr. Cobden realised this, and by negotiation induced the 
French to lower the duties on our produce ; but then Mr. Cobden 
knew what Free Trade ought to be.f 

We are said at present to be buying cheaply, but our con- 
tention is this—“ We can only procure imports from other 
countries On the cheapest possible terms on condition that pro- 
ducers in those countries are able to receive our exports on the 
cheapest possible terms. Foreign producers can only do 
this on condition that their Governments can be induced to 
lower hostile tariffs.’ The words, oddly enough, are Mr. John 
Morley’s.{ 

But while manufactures and luxuries come into this country 
in increasing amounts, there is a serious danger that foreign 
tariffs may so cripple our export of manufactures as to leave a 
large amount of our poorer classes unemployed. Without 


* Policy of Free Imports, by Harold Cox, published under the auspices of the 
Cobden Club, p. 2. 

+ He said that he was able to conclude this French treaty because he could 
trust Napoleon III.—the Cobden Club are more cautious, they will not trust 
our Colonies to make a fair bargain with us. 

t Life of Cobden, p. 807. 
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wages how can a man import food for his family, and so 
“‘compel” the foreigner to take our goods ? 

From the new Fiscal Blue Book employment is seen to have 
varied with export (p. 79). 

In short the oversea purchasing power of the British Isles ts in 
great danger. Certain oversea supplies, in ever-increasing 
quantities are a necessity to the crowded inhabitants of these 
islands : for the population grows rapidly, while in some cases 
the home production cannot be much further developed: the 
climate makes it impyssible for us to grow many things that 
we want : and occasionally we see signs of exhaustion of our 
home resources, notably among the metals. 

Now we have three chief means of oversea purchase, three 
principal entries on the credit side of our international account ; 
they are: The interest due to us every year on the loans we have 
advanced to develop other lands ; our services to other nations 
as organisers, bankers, shippers, and distributors ; and finally 
payment in kind, by the export of our produce and manufac- 
tures. An injury to any of these sources of income will lessen 
our national power to import, but it is payment in kind that 
gives even now more than half our purchasing power. Here 
in a Free Trade world would lie our greatest hope of expan- 
sion, and here in the existing world is found our greatest 
danger, for everywhere it is against manufactures, the inter- 
national currency we should like to use largely, that foreign 
nations are raising their tariff walls: raw materials pass more 
freely about the world, and are an acceptable form of inter- 
national exchange, but we cannot use them in payment, for we 
have not enough for our own use, and as manufactures are arti- 
ficially depreciated as a means of oversea payment, this policy 
strikes with especial force at us and injures our power to 
import. It is notable that export of manufactures gives a great 
amount of importing power to the working classes. The success 
of our money-lending and foreign speculation gives the pur- 
chasing power to a few, and may only result in imported 
luxuries. 

The injury done to our trade by foreign tariffs has been less 
noticed than it deserves, owing to our having effected some 
increase in our imports through the success of our shipping, 
through our coal, and through the market for our goods which 
we luckily find in our own Empire. The loss of one or two 
markets did not seem at first to matter very much, for of course 
we need not export direct to the country from which we make 
our purchases. For example, a small portion of the food we 
get from America can be balanced by some of the manufac- 
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tures we luckily can send to the Cape, for the United States of 
America want diamonds from South Africa and so a triangle is 
completed. But we must export somewhere, and the question 
of finding a market for our goods is now Critical owing to the 
steady growth of Protection abroad. 

When Russia raised her tariffs many years ago there 
was still Germany available as a market. When Bismarck 
brought in Protection there was still some chance in the 
American markets. The Mckinley Tariff destroyed this 
hope of expansion and reduced our exports to the United 
States of America by many millions. Still there was 
France left to us; two years later she raised her duties and 
so did Spain and Portugal. Occasionally, it is true, other 
nations make commercial treaties, and there are reductions on 
certain classes of goods. But at present, in these treaties no 
nation need consider what articles we should like to have 
favoured, nor do they hesitate to bargain with each other by 
transferring to some class of goods that we largely export the 
duties hitherto borne by the special produceof aneighbour, if that 
country can buy the advantage by some similar concession. 
Having nothing to offer, we receive what you usually do get 
under the circumstances. Of course, under the “‘ most-favoured- 
nation clause” we only pay the same duties as the most 
successful of the negotiators. Lancashire shares any conces- 
sions Russia can get from the French for her petroleum. If 
Russia in her gratitude lowers the duty on claret, Yorkshire is 
fully entitled to grow wine for St. Petersburg and would pay 
the same duty as France. Scotland will share any advantage 
that America can get for her maize—unfortunately maize will 
not ripen in the noth. These concessions will not be greatly 
valued by Bradford, Glasgow and Manchester, when these 
towns see the duties on woollen and cotton goods raised, and 
know that, under the existing laws, American shipping com- 
panies may not buy ships built in this country.* 

This general increase of Protection in the principal countries 
has seriously crippled our trade, but we have received much 
comfort from the promise of ample recompense in the neutral 
markets; the absence of State interference was expected to give 
us cheap production and increasing exports. Its actual result 
is the gradual loss of the neutral markets; they are being 
reserved by our rivals for their own use. Take a typical 
example. A few years ago Madagascar gave us a market likely 
to increase greatly in value, and the local wants were just of a 
kind that we were able to supply. In 1896, France annexed 
* Fiscal Blue Book, p. 173. 
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the island. Next year she brought in a tariff under which 
French manufactures enter the island free ; foreign goods are 
kept out by a high duty, and the produce of Madagascar 
receives great advantages in return on being sent to France. A 
specially high duty was put on foreign cotton textiles, and our 
export of them to the island was in 1898, as a direct conse- 
quence, only one-fifth of their value two years earlier in the 
days before the tariff.* The general result of the French 
action has been that foreign imports into the island have fallen 
off, while those from France have increased more than sixfold 
in five years. 

The argument that all this is very bad for Madagascar is 
rather difficult to prove, for as her total trade has increased 
threefold since annexation, her misfortunes if real are very 
effectively ‘“‘masked.” Meanwhile, our trade to the island is 
crippled, our exports and purchasing power are reduced, and 
the usual prescription, that we should study the language and 
wants of our customers, is not likely to restore this trade to 
health or give us back the purchasing power we have lost. In 
the case of these tropical markets we keep a large share of the 
trade if we annex the country, but that shows the value of 
Empire, not of “Free Imports,” 

This reservation of markets is becoming general. 

After the war with China, Japan got possession of Formosa, 
and the island is now within the Japanese tariff walls. 

Another example may be found in Porto Rico. This island 
was ceded to the United States of America by Spain in 1899, 
and now enjoys complete Free Trade both ways with America 
—very high duties are put on foreign manufactures ; again we 
lose and other people gain a market. Such restrictions can no 
doubt be called “ artificial,” but this is poor comfort ; they are 
real and lasting. We need not alter our whole system because 
of a few islands, but these instances are only given to show the 
recent growth and result to us of a system which is rapidly 
spreading all over the world, and which seriously impedes the 
growth of our trade. The loss is clear enough when, as in the 
case of Madagascar, the system is suddenly extended to include 
one of our former markets ; but it is hard to realise as a whole 
the extent to which this policy has spread. Already Russia, 
France, and the United States have fenced off for their own privi- 
leged trading nearly one-half of all the available land in the 
world outside our Empire. Other nations, such as Portugal, 


* It is fortunate for Lancashire that the action of our Government can keep 


the Indian market open. India is not a “neutral market,” but friendiy and 
British. 
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Spain, and Japan, carry out similar arrangements with their 
Outlying possessions. The neutral markets are fast vanishing. 
This system of reserved areas is not perhaps ideal for a perfect 
human race, but it is foolish not to recognise its effects. It 
seems likely to last, it forms an integral part of the financial 
system of certain federations, it has behind it the support of the 
powerful feelings of nationality, and it has some commercial 
advantage, for the foreign manufacturers know which markets 
they are to supply, and can lay down new plant with confidence, 
and raise capital cheaply. Our manufacturers can never feel 
sure that some additional duty on their class of goods may not 
render useless all the machinery they have erected to supply 
some foreign market, after a careful study of its tastes and 
special needs. They can only be confident that, as in the case 
of cotton goods in Madagascar, the foreigner will strike hardest 
where he feels our competition most; that it will not be the 
dying trades, but the energetic enterprises with the most modern 
plants, that will be selected for higher duties; and that if he 
points out his losses under our existing policy of Free Imports, 
he will be met with a list of the advantages of a general system 
that does not exist—Free Trade. He will be told to study closely 
the wise methods of foreign manufacturers, but not, oddly 
enough, their national trade policy ; this, he must remember, is 
due to the folly of the very men whose alertness he is to imitate. 
Really free exchange does not exist between us and any 
important commercial nation; pending the advent of the 
millennium we must arrange to be successful in the existing 
world. Unfortunately the neutral markets are fast disappear- 
ing, and the foreign markets of the whole world outside our 
Empire do not allow us to add to our exports, and so gain that 
growing power of purchase that we must obtain. 

Let us test this by the figures prepared under the direction 
of a “Free Trader.” 

The large Blue Book on the Fiscal question gives the last 
twelve years, ending with 1902, of our exports of “ All-British 
produce” to all foreign countries of the world. Throughout 
the period the totals go fitfully up and down, with a general 
tendency to get lower. Their track is more like the record of 
some uneasy recording barometer before a storm than the steady 
upward growth of a healthy plant. 

The inclusion of ships sold abroad does not alter the case, 
nor can any amount of statistical dexterity make this return 
satisfactory to a growing nation, The particular years given 
by the Blue Book are not insisted on, but it is evident that our 
exports to all the countries of the world outside our Empire 
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do not increase in proportion to the growing needs of our 
population. 

The Cobden Club admits that “ our oversea trade has in- 
creased less rapidly than our population” (Policy of Free 
Imports, Pp. 15). 

In the long run imports may give the measure, but not the 
cause, of our success in supplying our wants from oversea. 
Our need of these supplies is pressing, but their growth has 
been comparatively slow, and this comes as a direct result of 
the failure of our manufactures to pass the tariff walls, and 
reach foreign markets in growing quantities. Germany and 
America have adopted a policy of supplying their own wants, if 
possible, and of not relying so much on oversea supplies as we 
do; yet in the last twenty years the increase in imports has 
been: England 30 per cent, U.S.A. 40 per cent., Germany 
nearly go per cent.; and, in addition to this, they have developed 
an enormous home trade. 

Our case is very different, for in the last fifty years nearly 
1,000,000 people in these islands have abandoned agriculture, 
and this enormous gap in our home production of food has to 
be replaced if possible by foreign produce, which, unlike our 
former home-grown supplies, appears among the imports; so 
that a change in the source of supply is mistaken for an in- 
crease in our total consumption. When this is taken into 
account, the growth of our imports is not satisfactory in 
amount. 

Our imports have grown to some extent, but it is remarkable 
that very little of the increased power to import seems to come 
from our policy of passive free imports, for some of it comes 
from enormous sales of our coal to other nations, a power we 
gain through geology, and some of our imports are due to 
increased sales of our produce to the markets under our own 
flag.* 

But if we are able to increase our sales to possessions directly 
under our control, it is because our flag keeps open ports that 
would be lost to our trade if they were held by such Powers 
as France, Russia, or the United States of America, With the 
Empire gone, our exports would fall off, our power of purchase 
would be crippled, and our imports, though still free, would 
be few. The increase of our sales to the self-governing 
colonies is partly due to the effects of the Canadian preferen- 
tial tariff which was passed in 1897. Under its influence our 


* In the twelve years ending in 1902, our Empire has increased its purchases 


from us to the extent of £20,000,000, a welcome contrast to our losses in the 
foreign markets. 
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exports to Canada have more than doubled. They were 
declining when they had no help but “Free Imports ” in the 
United Kingdom. If we take quantities, and not values, the 
comparison with the imports of Germany or the United States 
of America remains unimpaired. 

The action of foreign Governments not only opposes the 
growth of our trade, but even alters its character. We are 
reduced to exporting such things as foreign tariffs may dictate. 
These artificial changes in the stream of our trade are made 
suddenly, and at present without effective protest. It seems 
improbable that when foreign Governments change the course 
of our trade they select channels that suit our interests. Our 
present policy leaves the floodgates and sluices of trade in the 
hands of our rivals. 

We are told, however, that all is well and nothing need be . 
done, because if you test our prosperity in a peculiar way, a 
favourable comparison with other nations can be made, and 
large figures obtained. 

In 1904 the deceptive figures of our trade expanded ; but 
with them, and faster, grew the numbers of the unemployed, 
who must have realised when hungry that statistics can be 
cooked but you cannot eat them. 

Our opponents take a country like the United States of 
America, largely self-supporting and directing its policy to the 
development of its zmternal trade, and then compare its foreign 
trade with that of our islands, the value of the trade being 
calculated by adding exports to imports. 

This plan gives an enormous statistical prosperity to any 
nation engaged in a distributing trade—it is very nice to make 
a small percentage by distributing or finishing off foreign goods, 
but it is absurd to count their total value twice over as British 
trade. Our exports of cotton goods are added to the imports 
of the raw material they contain. Spain is paid for the raw 
material of a great deal of our exports of iron and steel, but 
the value of this Spanish ore is counted twice as British trade. 
Other curious results follow; if a County Council borrows 
money and buys rails from Belgium, that is called ‘‘ an increase 
of British trade”; if next year they repent and give the order to 
the North of England, that makes an apparent decrease. If 
we build a ship and sell her abroad, she looks well in the trade 
returns if we put some German plates into her, for the plates 
appear as imports and the ship as “ sold to foreign countries,” 
and the value of each German plate is counted as British trade 
twice over. 


The value of these plates only appears once in the trade 
VOL, XLY 
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returns of Germany, but the German workmen get the wages 
and purchasing power—our people get the big trade returns. 

Lord Rosebery quoted some enormous totals produced by 
this method, and rather appropriately added, “These are the 
figures ‘of the Arabian Nights.’” 

This sort of comparison between nations may be fine 
oratory—it is poor arithmetic. A distributing and “ improve- 
ment ” trade gives large trade returns, great war risks and small 
real purchasing power. 

It is remarkable to examine how foreign Governments take 
away our occasional natural advantages. 

As an example, we are more fortunate than the United States 
in the possession of a valuable raw material, china clay. But 
the American Government decided that china for their market 
should, if possible be made in the United States—this was 
effected through the tariff. At the dictation of Washington, 
we meekly ship off the clay in increasing quantities, and lose 
the far greater trade we had derived from exporting the 
manufactured article to America. 

On the other hand, in the Philippines the American Govern- 
ment control a most valuable raw material, Manilla hemp. The 
Americans have arranged that this hemp shall pay a heavy 
export duty on its way to a foreign market unless it passes, on 
its way, through the factories of the United States. 

Foreign interception of raw material is a great danger, and 
we must secure the freedom of our trade by developing proper 
supplies of all that is necessary to us within the Empire. India 
and our tropical possessions will then prove their power, for 
the control of the raw materials will probably decide the 
contest. 

We must examine the geographical position of the raw 
materials. We must keep open our commercial communications. 
Among hostile nations we must study Commercial Strategy. 

A map designed to illustrate the course of the world’s 
commerce ought to show not only railways, mountains, seas 
and rivers, but those tariff walls which divert trade at the will 
of foreign Governments, and exercise a national choice, filtering 
the goods, and allowing greater freedom to some as national 
interests dictate. Some of these walls are built with the 
deliberate purpose of keeping out certain goods, as a rule the 
very things we make ; with these black barriers clear before 
our eyes we should not talk much about having got Free 
Trade. 

Looking at such a map we should at once notice that these 
walls are almost invariably identical with national boundaries. 


SS 
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As a rule there is within them complete Free Trade, secure in 
the national control and at the mercy of no foreign Govern- 
ment. We find that the larger the empire the larger the Free 
Trade area, as in the United States of America; but there the 
privilege only goes with the American flag. These vast 
systems have a most powerful attraction to such scattered 
portions of our Empire as come dangerously near their influence. 
Porto Rico is American and can pass its produce free into the 
United States of America—the British Wes. indies are left 
outside “enjoying Free Trade.” All the islands alike can sell 
to the United Kingdom. To belong to England carries with it 
no commercial advantages—politically this is dangerous, and 
commercially our system is breaking down. 

These growing systems threaten the commercial communi- 
cations of their neighbours. We will take two illustrations 
from history. The South German States were in 1820 in 
danger of being cut off, for to the north was the growing 
Prussian Union, and to the south, Austria, and both charged 
transit duties. Later on Prussia, in her turn, was in danger, 
for a quantity of her goods passed through Be gium, whose 
geographical position enabled her to “ play off France against 
Germany,” and finally gain concessions from Prussia in the 
Treaty of 1844. 

Luckily, most of the commercial communications of our 
Empire are oversea, and our flag keeps open most of these 
highways. But if Russia, France, or the United States of 
America expand in certain directions, their coastal laws may 
isolate certain portions of our Empire. 

The Cape is a vital point, but if we take a great highway 
westward, crossing the Atlantic, we find that some of our 
Canadian trade passes from Portland through Maine. The 
Inter-Colonial Railway round the north of Maine, joining 
Quebec to two ice-free Canadian ports, is an interesting bit 
of strategy which is commercial as well as military. Going 
further west, we find that we hold certain important lines ef 
communication. The canals that pass round Niagara and the 
lower St. Lawrence rapids are, happily, on Canadian soil ; 
they form, when combined with the communications across 
Southern Ontario, a line of great importance to some of the 
American produce on its way east ; they are a better argument 
to produce at Washington, if we have to negotiate as to the 
bonding privileges through Maine, than the existence of Free 
Imports in England, to which some attribute the American 
concession. 

Further in the west the Alaska award has endangered 
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Canadian access to Canadian territory, and the proposal to make 
a railway to the Yukon is another instance of commercial 
strategy. But it is when we look out across the Pacific that 
the danger to shipping is evident. If the life-blood—commerce—- 
that animates the Empire is stopped on its way to one of our 
distant Colonies by foreign pressure on a great trade artery, 
that Colony will ultimately drop off from the body of the 
Empire. 

In Canada, through Government action, our communications 
are fairly good—on the Pacific, through inaction, they are in 
serious danger. We have spent millions on an “ All-British ” 
cable for war purposes, and forgotten to secure an “ All-British ” 
trade route for our shipping in peace time. 

Honolulu is a strategic point of the highest value. Since its 
acquisition the United States have reserved the cargo trade 
between it and other American ports for their national ships. 
This includes the American half of the route—San Francisco, 
Honolulu, Auckland, Sydney—the other half is British, but 
American ships carry Australians to New Zealand because 
Washington dictates ; for the American flag alone carries with 
it freedom along the whole route, and our ships have been 
driven away. 

Another order is passed and comes into effect in the summer 
of 1906, after which date our ships will still enjoy Free Trade 
between the Philippines and the United States, except that they 
will be forbidden to carry (a) passengers, (4) cargo. 

As soon as these coastal laws embrace two necessary ports 
of call, our commercial communications are cut. Our three 
greatest rivals, France, Russia, and the United States of America, 
all have coastal laws on these lines. 

If we fight these restrictions we must do so as an Empire. 
But when any remedy for all these evils is suggested, we are 
met by a most ingenious argument. We are told that our 
attempt at concerted Imperial action would fail, because com- 
mercial union would lead to political separation, and defeat its 
own ends by breaking up the Empire. 

They say that we lost the United States by forcing on them 
fiscal measures that they hated. This is no reason for refusing 
in the supposed interests of friendship the written offers handed 
in London in 1902, to the Board of Trade by the official 
representatives of the Colonies, backed by the unanimous 
resolutions of the Colonial Prime Ministers, and supported by 
the testimony of four Colonial Conferences. 

The fact that we neglected Colonial opinion in the eighteenth 
century does not, by its result, justify our repeating the mistake. 
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In this instance, Mr. Cobden is on our side, for he not only 
believed that Free Trade would “ gradually and imperceptibly 
loose the bands that unite our Colonies to us,” but he logically 
based on the same idea a prophecy which is remarkable among 
his other forecasts, for it was fulfilled. More than sixty years 
ago he visited Germany, and foretold that the Prussian policy 
of commercial union would ultimately bind the scattered and 
warring elements of Germany into a united Empire. “Prussia,” 
he said, “ was a rising State, whose greatness will be based 
upon the commercial league.” It is only fair to say that the 
Cobden Club have had the courage to abandon Mr, Cobden 
when his forecasts come true. 

Commercial unity is an essential part of the federation of 
the United States of America, Canada, and of Australia, The 
concerted action of the State for the improvement and guidance 
of its trade is identical with the greatest period in the history 
of many countries. Russia may recall Peter the Great ; 
Germany, Bismarck; England, Elizabeth and Cromwell. Their 
methods are condemned by a school of economists, not by 
actual results. These great leaders used the power of the 
nation to obtain freedom and security for trade; historians 
may condemn them as “ Protectionists,” but their policy was 
Construction, and their justification Success. 


G. C. TRYON. 


ON SIMPLICITY 


‘© HOW quaint and elaborate those old people were,” said Irene, 
as the curtain jerked down on an eighteenth-century scene, 
which the Rector’s son and daughter had been rather 
laboriously enacting before us. Irene is the doctor’s daughter, 
and my nearest neighbour. She said “ Quaint,” because that is 
the adjective Lady A. always applies to the battered brass 
candlesticks or Chinese idols which she bears off as spoil from 
the curiosity shop in the neighbouring town ; and Irene thinks 
it suitably describes anything earlier than to-day, in consequence. 
And when she said “ elaborate,” she may have been thinking of 
the ingenuity which turned cretonne, designed for chair-covers 
in the village shop, into the remote semblance of an eighteenth- 
century silk gown. but | telt that it was somehow an appro- 
priate word, as I answered, emphatically “ Yes, very elaborate.” 
And then, either because the Rectory drawing-room was very 
hot and it was three o’clock on a summer’s afternoon, or 
because the pause betore the curtain rose on Portia and Nerissa 
was very long, the word “elaborate” seemed to buzz in my 
ears, and I fell into a meditation upon it. In passing, 1 may 
say that we have had to select our passages from Shakespeare 
with great care, since the fatal day when the Rector’s gentle 
little wife, pale but impelled by dramatic exigencies, turned 
upon Lady A., and addressed her in the words: ‘Out, dunghill.” 

But to return to my meditation. li, 1 argued mentally, the 
speech and manners of the men and women of the eighteenth 
century were elaborate—and the word glides comfortably oft 
my tongue—surely we must be the exact opposite? And the 
opposite of “elaborate” is ‘‘simple.” Are we simple? 1 seemed 
to hear the Rector’s sonorous voice perorating : “In the com- 
plex currents which make up the stream of the liie of our own 
day ;” but I resolutely turned trom this second-hand inspiration, 
resoived to think the matter out for myselt. And as I am not 
very good at abstract thinking, | stole a glance at the very 
concrete lrene beside me, and whispered in my own ear: “ Is 
she simple?” Undoubtedly there is a lack of elaborateness 
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about her clothes. It must have taken half the time it took 
Lady Teazle to dress, for Irene to combine upon her person the 
essentially disconnected blouse and skirt she is wearing with 
the belt of yet a third colour which pursues an uncertain 
course round her waist. Nor is any ingenuity wasted upon the 
untended flower-garden of her hat, except in so far as by the 
help of stout hat-pins, the law of gravitation has been defied. 
There is one part of her toilet on which Irene, in company with 
many of my neighbours, has exhibited misplaced originality 
and that is in the matter of gloves, The summer glove has 
become a strange phenomenon. Irene’s are made of open- 
work thread of a branching pattern, and they have been 
doubled in vulnerable places, like the heel of a stocking. In 
any case Irene’s gloves are elaborate. If her toilet can be per- 
formed in half the time of Lady Teazle’s, the same brevity 
belongs to the wordis which describe it. A “blouse” is her 
highest ideal of Sunday best ; and though I once found her 
sighing longingly over a pictured design of a “lunch frock,” 
yet even that is monosyllab‘c compared to the “ paduasoy ” of 
the faded letters in Cranford. 

Yet I do not seriously consider Irene simple. She has often 
made me the confidante of outpourings, in which a desire to 
‘realise her individuality” militates strangely with a genuine 
and sturdy love of home. And the same friend, who supplies 
her with the phrase about her individuality, has heaped her 
receptive mind with undigested scraps of philosophy as old as 
the hills, but under new names ; so that poor Irene, in her 
desire to swim with the tide, has thought it incumbent upon 
her to abandon all her old moorings. She tries to comfort 
herself under the consequent sense of imitated discomfort with 
the hope that it means “ divine discontent.” But whatever the 
result, Irene certainly does not aim at being simple. 

I turn my mind to Lady A. and her friends, whose constant 
ambition it would seem to be. ‘ Elaborateness,” I have heard 
her say, “is my bugbear.” When I summon up my courage 
at long intervals and go to luncheon with her in the middle of 
a day’s shopping in London, she invariably greets me thus: ‘My 
dear, how delightfully countrified you look, it does me good to 
have a sight of you.” ‘Ihe adjective in this greeting, on which 
Lady A. always lays affectionate emphasis, I perhaps perversely 
apply to my clothes. Tired, dusty, and dispirited, 1 cannot 
think that | bring into the room with me any of the freshness 
or clean sweetness of the country. 

Lady A. then proceeds to lament the hard fate which keeps 
her a prisoner in “this hateful London” ; she is longing to get 
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down to her “dear bulbs.” I have never yet discovered what 
the chains are which bind her ; but there is no corresponding 
conspiracy to deprive her of liberty of movement, when once 
she gets into the country. No chains hold her to the Hall ; 
and she hardly sees half of even the “ dear bulbs’” short life. 
Perhaps that is one reason why she has such a strange view of 
the simplicity of country life ; entirely ignorant, it seems, of the 
toil, often unrewarded, which wrings treasures of beauty out of 
the grudging earth. This pleasant simplicity, ardently described, 
fails dismally in its office of refreshing, year by year. Lady A. 
declares that it is the one thing she needs for rest and re-estab- 
lishment ; yet she finds one day of it too long, unless she has 
something to play with. She reminds me of one hastening to 
a stream, to look there for a reflection of the peaceful evening 
sky, and finding only his own face reflected, full of trouble and 
desire. . 

I do not think Lady A. if she were sincere, would enjoy a 
day in the country any more than “ Eliza ” and her husband 
did. She would not, perhaps, be reduced to reading the piece 
of newspaper in which the sandwiches were wrapped, for she 
would have provided herself with the latest production of her 
latest literary lion. And it is sufficient work for one day, to 
read pages of mystifying phraseology, and construct at the 
same time apt, and new, and flattering comments, which are 
to satisfy the requirements of the sensitive author. Lady A.’s 
“ Day-book”’ is full of such comments; I wonder whether she 
learns them by heart. 

Now “ Day-book” is an effort at simplicity. Our great- 
grandmothers called their sentimental outpourings “ Journals,” 
and would have been enraged if any one had suggested that 
they were simple. When Lady A. blazons “ Day-book” 
crookedly across the pink leather binding, she feels the mono- 
syllables to be refreshingly simple. She is under the same 
impression when she leaves the edges of the “ Day-book ” 
jagged, and the paper of texture that a Druid might have used. 
My great-grandmother’s Journal has delicately gilded edges, 
and the paper is fine and smooth, so that her pointed hand- 
writing must have glided gently over it ; while, in forming the 
blocks of Lady A.’s letters, the pen sputters over ruts and 
chasms. The old journal has, too, a dainty lock and little 
gold key, which I imagine my great grandmother hung round 
her neck on a black ribbon. The “ Day-book” is tied up with 
thongs of unevenly cut leather. Yet I know Irene would call 
the little brown book “quaint and elaborate” and give Lady 
A. credit for simplicity, at least in design. 
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is it again the desire for simplicity which makes Lady A.’s 
latest literary friend call the preface to his book a “Foreword”? 
The plain Saxon name is certainly undescriptive of the frag- 
ment of misty, half-fictitious autobiography, for which it stands. 
It was once my fate to sit next this same literary friend ata 
Queen’s Hall concert. At the end of a Tchaikowsky Symphony 
he turned on me a look which said plainly, ‘“ Give me an 
opportunity.” I was flurried by the appeal, and said hurriedly, 
“ Aren’t you enjoying this?” 

A look of pity eclipsed the appeal in his eyes. ‘I am look- 
ing forward to remembering it,’ he said. And I understood 
that he meant : 

“See what I can do with the most meagre materials.” 

And that reminds me of another occasion, when I realised 
yet more forciby that I lived in the country. The author of 
the “Foreword” took Lady A. to Tristan. When they 
returned I was so apprehensive lest I should be the means of 
bringing them with a bump to earth, that I merely looked up 
interrogatively as the door opened. 

‘We are so dreadfully disappointed,” ejaculated Lady A. 

I forgot caution ina sense of relief, and as a fool would have 
stepped in, had not the author interposed : 

“Yes, we are so much disappointed, because we couldn't 
bring ourselves to feel it one bar too long.” 

1 had wandered far from the Rectory drawing-room. At 
this point the curtain descended on the Merchant of Venice, and 
the Rector’s voice made me start. “There is nothing like our 
old Shakespeare after all,” he said, in a possessive tone. And 
his wife, flushed with exertion and success added, “ And now I 
am sure you would all like your tea.” 

We rose with an alacrity which would seem to indicate that 
there is a point at which “ our old Shakespeare ” ceases to satisfy. 
As I followed Irene my eye rested on the Rectory mantelpiece. 
There, above the embroidered velvet draperies stands a pewter 
pot, Lady A.’s Christmas present to the Rector’s wife. There is 
an almost aggressive simplicity in its design of stalks, and in the 
large blue knobs that exude from its surface at irregular inter- 
vals. Yet, to my mind, the elaborate design of tiger-lilies on 
brown velvet, worked by the Rector’s daughter, is a simpler 
thing. 

Is not the pewter pot a symbol of all this pseudo-simpli- 
city ? 

It seems to me that the old elaborateness which invested life 
with charm, and left us asa heritage treasures of careful and 
beautiful workmanship, was but simplicity at leisure. 
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“A self-conscious simplicity may well be far more intrinsi- 
cally ornate than luxury itself,” writes Mr. Chesterton. 

And he says further : 

“We feel that a man cannot make himself simple by warring 
on complexity ; we feel, indeed, in our saner moments that a 
man cannot make himself simple at all.” 

Is it not, then, lost labour to try ? 


GWENDOLEN TALBOT. 


THE BATTLE OF MUKDEN 


NAPOLEON wrote, “ Nothing is more important in war than 
unity of command.” No people understood better than the 
Russians the value of the great conqueror’s maxims. Yet at 
the opening of the campaign in Manchuria the troops were 
placed under the orders of an admiral and a general. When 
the former had done as much harm as possible, General 
Kuropatkin was, it is true, made generalissimo of the forces in 
the Far East. He wished to concentrate in rear at Harbin, 
and there to await the Japanese, drawing them further and 
further from their base as they advanced upon him, In no 
campaign of modern times has the rd/e of a fortress been so 
misunderstood as was that of Port Arthur. The endeavours 
to save its garrison wrecked the field army. Kuropatkin was 
ordered to move his headquarters far to the south, and thus, 
by lengthening his line of communication, to increase his 
difficulties of supply. As matters went ill tactically, the War 
Minister interfered more and more with the commander in the 
field. Time after time the offensive was undertaken, against the 
latter’s wish, in deference to orders from St. Petersburg. 
General Sakharoff, assisted by all the great and little enemies 
of Kuropatkin, seemed literally to court disaster. He inter- 
vened to such an extent in the management of the war as to 
institute, as a French journalist puts it, a system of ordre, 
contre-ordre, desordre. \t is an open secret that at one time the 
reinforcements asked tor were only despatched on the inter- 
vention of the Sovereign, whose attention had been drawn to 
the matter by a special messenger sent home by the 
Commander-in-Chiet. One asks oneself what is the use of 
spending money in establishing staff colleges, schools of 
instruction, &c. &c., when the very first principles of war 
taught in such institutions are openly violated by the Minister 
responsible for their strict observance? There are laws in 
warfare as immutable as those in science, art, or commerce. 
To disobey them is to court disaster. 
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Political battles, that is battles forced on a commander by 
political considerations, have been the rule rather than the 
exception in this war, The battle of Mukdén does not come 
under that heading. It is rather an example of a chief aban- 
doning the initiative to an adversary who has chosen his own time 
and place for attack. In this case Marshal Oyama carefully 
considered the character of his opponent, the value, number, 
and position of his troops. He kept the Russians in ignorance 
of his own force and dispositions, and knew how to profit by the 
favourable climatic moment. It was when the intense cold 
was over, but the rivers Sha and Hin in front of him could 
still be crossed on the ice, that he began to deliver his blow. 
Soon after the Russians under Gripenberg had been defeated 
at Hei-kau-tei, several threatening attempts to cut the communi- 
cations between Makdén and the north had been reported 
from Boduné and elsewhere. At the time the three Russian 
armies were thus located: The First Army, General Liniévitch, 
guarding Kuropatkin’s left on the east, from Shinking 
or Sinsintin, a town of some importance at the head of the 
Sutsiho, past and along the Taling mountain range to 
Bentsiaputsé. Thence to Shahopt, on the Mandarin Road, 
the space was guarded by the Second Army, under 
General Baron von Bilderling. The Third Army, commanded 
by General Baron von Kaulbars, was about Mdkdén. It 
watched the lower line of the Hin River. The front was a long 
one, of some eighty English miles, but the armies occupying it 
numbered 335,000 infantry, 33,000 cavalry and 1500 odd 
guns. Such a force cannot be disposed on a restricted 
area. The communications were bad, but telephonic intel- 
ligence was kept up between all parts. The weak point 
of the position was near the Wanfu Pass, where Bilderling and 
Liniévitch joined hands. This was an important spot, for 
through this and the Kauta (Gatu) Pass leads the direct road 
north to Fushin, a place of vital importance in the Russian 
line of occupation. 

A French writer has divided the operations from February 
20 into five periods, a division which serves to locate the 
different Japanese attacks, and which may be quoted as an 
introduction to a longer description. 

Ist period, February 20 to 23. The Japanese right wing 
‘‘feels”” the Russian positions in the Taling mountains. 

2nd period, February 23 to 28. The Japanese right wing 
Carries these positions, and descends into the basin of the Han 
river, 

3rd period, February 28 to March 3. The battle becomes 
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general. The Japanese left wing carries the positions in the 
villages and arrives in position to the west of Makdén. 

4th period, March 3 to 7. The battle of Makdén. 

5th period, March 7 and 8. Defeat of the Russians. Their 
left wing and centre fall back and follow the right bank of the 
Hin. Their right wing, fighting to defend Miakdén, has its 
communications with Tie-ling cut. 

This summary, although it does not carry us to the pursuit 
and flight of the Russian right and centre, is lucid and easy to 
understand. The commander of the Russian First Army, 
General Liniévitch, was badly served by his Cossacks, for 
the first attack was in the nature of asurprise. So little did 
the Russians understand the general plan of their opponent or 
the disposition of his forces, that they imagined General Nogi 
to be on the east flank, The existence of the new army of 
reservists under General Kawimura, was unknown. The 


Japanese account of the fighting in the first period is very terse. 
It runs : 


From February 19 to 22, a force of ours occupied Weitscku, Kintoku, and a 
place on the left bank of the Taitsé, thus approaching the enemy’s position at 
Chinghocheng, which is about thirty-two miles east of Penhsihu. We attacked 
on February 23. From the morning a snow-storm obscured all objects ; the 
ground was very precipitous and the ice in the Taitsé was beginning to melt. 
Consequently the operations were exceedingly difficult, but at noon our van 
approached within 1000 to 500 métres and commenced to attack. The 
enemy’s position was naturally very advantageous, and was further strengthened 
by several lines of fortification on which he had expended many months’ 
labour. His resistance was persistently obstinate and difficult to overcome. 
We therefore continued our attack at daylight on February 24. Our troops 
pushed up to within hand-grenade distance. The enemy offered a resolute 
resistance, but was unable to withstand our determined frontal and flank 
attacks. Finally he broke at 6 P.M., and retired in disorder northwards, leaving 
150 dead, 24 prisoners, 3 machine-guns, &c. The enemy’s force consisted of 
sixteen battalions of infantry with twenty guns. 


First phase. The position at Chinghocheng (Tsin-kechen) is 
seized. The Russians, numbering a division of infantry and all 
Rennenkampf’s cavalry, are thrown back along the road to the 
Great Pass (Taling), in rear of which is the gyros of the First 
Army, under Liniévitch. This general is perfectly certain he 
can repel any attack, and in his reports does not minimise the 
strength of the enemy or the fury of his onslaught. The French 
have a phrase to describe the operations of a general who wishes 
to occupy the enemy’s attention whilst he carries out other 
combinations. It is amuser l’ennemi. This was Kawimura’s 
role. It has since been said that Oyama’s plan was to throw 
back and envelop both his adversary’s wings. Liniévitch’s 
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stubborn resistance and Bilderling’s retreat made it more easy 
for him to get quickly to his object, by isolating Mukdén and 
driving the right wing back on its communications. That is as 
it may be. What Oyama did was to hold the left and centre, 
whilst Oku and Nogi did the turning work. The second phase 
must now be described. 

On February 24, Beresneff hill, a Russian outpost south-west 
of Chinghocheng, was taken. On the same day the Japanese 
were sighted near the Tengyenling, ten miles south of the Wanfu 
Pass. So that they threatened the two important passes in the 
Taling mountains—the Ta, or Great Pass and the Wanfu. The 
Russians assumed, “on account of the fierceness of the attack, 
that General Nogi, with the artillery from Port Arthur, was in 
command of the Japanese!’”” On February 26,at the T4ling, 
“fighting was going on,” but the Japanese advanced troops 
“only approached the passes without allowing themselves to be 
drawn into an engagement.” The Russians had neither eyes 
nor ears. Rennenkampf’s cavalry surely ought to have known 
that no siege guns were in front of them. Yet Sakharoff, who 
all along has been anything but a brilliant chief of the staff, 
indulges in conjectures in the absence of precise information ; 
a course absolutely forbidden to all staff officers! On February 
24, the plan began to shape itself. Kuroki’s First Army 
advanced from the line of the Taitsé towards the Wanfu Pass, 
and the Japanese centre was also set in motion. Driving back 
the Russians here, both Nodzu and Kuroki advanced steadily. 
Thus, on February 28, the Japanese were still constantly fighting 
in the passes of the Taling range, where Russian reports much 
exaggerated their losses. Their centre, having taken all the 
villages between Bentsiaputse and Fengchiapu, held Bilderling 
so much occupied that he was unable to report whether it was 
the direct road from Wanfu Pass to Fushtin, or the roads to 
Mikdén from Fengchiapt and Linshinpt, that were the most 
in danger. The anxiety displayed by the Russians as to the 
state of affairs in the Shaho plain and Taling hills, kept them, 
as Oyama doubtless intended, from watching more carefully in 
a westerly direction. 

Third period: February 28 to March 3. As the battle 
became general, the news received was scantier. On February 
28 the Japanese columns were in movement from Chantan 
northwards towards Matsiapi, and along the line of villages 
between the Liau and Han rivers. Hsin-min-tin, through 
which the Russians had for months obtained supplies both by 
road from Mongolia and by rail from China proper, had been 
seized by the Japanese. General Nogi, whose right was in 
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touch with Okd’s left, marched along the road to Hsin-min-tin 
across the lower Paé-ho, towards Taschichao, It was no small 
task to bring these two large armies, from positions we have 
not exact news of, but roughly from the line of the lower Han, 
into their new alignment. They had been facing north, and 
now were marching almost due east. The serious nature of 
the situation can be seen by a glance at the map. Whilst the 
Russians were actually sending cavalry to help Liniévitch, and 
the battle was raging from Putiloff Hill along the Sha-ho line, 
to which district reinforcements also had been despatched, two 
great armies were advancing straight on the Russian communi- 
cations! Kaulbars’ army was in front of them, it is true, but 
they were two to one. Both the line of railway and the 
Mandarin road were in danger of being cut by the Japanese 
western onslaught. So little did the Russians even now realise 
the position of affairs, that the Makdén correspondent of the 
Novoye Vremya telegraphed on March 1, “ The Japanese appear 
to be making a demonstration on the fianks, while their real object 
is to drive in the centre.’ The Russians were still uneasy as to 
the passes on the east and ignorant as to the enemy’s troops. 
They allude to the heavy fighting around Putiloff Hill; to their 
success in the Kautt pass; to the stubborn struggles on the 
Han river. A gleam of intelligence at last breaks in, for we 
read that on March 2, “ Four Japanese divisions, turning our 
right wing on the Liat river, to-day reached Sa-win-pa 
(Shatinpu ?), about 18 kilometres west of Mukdén. Troops 
which were despatched against them checked the enemy’s 
advance.” General Kuropatkin telegraphed on March 1, 
“Towards evening Japanese offensive movements werediscovered 
in the Han-ho and Liau-ho valleys, towards the north.” On 
March 2, he reports various local successes at length, and 
concludes his telegram thus: “ The offensive on the Liat con- 
tinues. Measures have been taken against a turing movement.” 
What these measures were we shall presently see. General 
Rennenkampf, on the extreme east, on this date ordered his 
men to die at their posts; which, said a Petersburg correspon- 
dent, “argues a critical position on the Russian left.” The 
Russian public still thought that on Liniévitch would fall the 
brunt of the battle. From Mukdén it was reported “ that the 
Japanese attacked Chantan from Sanchiapt, and simultaneously 
made an advance from the direction of the Liad river, which com- 
pletely took the Russians by surprise. . .. . The combatants on 
this flank now confront each other for a distance of ten 
versts. The Japanese are believed to have three divisions.” 
There were really two large armies. Chantan fell on March 2, 
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after a desperate bayonet fight, several other villages were 
stormed. General Oki’s army occupied nine miles of the 
Russian right position. On this day the second line of defences 
in this quarter fell. The Japanese gained the west bank of the 
Hun-ho, four miles north of Chantan, completely turning the 
Russian right flank. Their fire demoralised the enemy, who 
retreated in disorder, and they continued their pursuit of 
Kaulbars’ men until night. The Russians claimed to have 
destroyed an entire Japanese regiment by shrapnel. Long 
telegrams were received in St. Petersburg from Kuropatkin, 
giving the gist of the reports he had received all along the line, 
eighty miles long. Nearly all referred to the region of the east 
and centre. The Japanese attacks had been repulsed very 
many times, with great loss. One report ran: “ The losses of 
the Japanese attacking our left flank are so great that the 
enemy are making parapets with dead bodies of their fallen 
comrades.” 

We come now to the fourth period, the battle of Mikdan. 
On March 4 the 25th and qrst divisions, commanded by 
Generals Pnevski and Birger, constituting the main strength of 
General Topornine’s 16th army corps, were defeated one after 
the other. The Russians were driven back on the Han river 
with great slaughter, losing vast quantities of ammunition. On 
this same day, all Bilderling’s attacks on the Sha river line were 
repulsed. By that night the Japanese on the right bank of the 
Hin, having driven the Russians away in confusion, and 
broken their line of defence from Chantan to Sufangtai, had 
reached Taitsepu and Lamuho, These places are about thir- 
teen miles west of Mukdén. The main line of the Sha defences 
east of the railway was still held on March 4. On that day 
the advanced guard of the Japanese was observed in the plain 
between the Hsin-mintun road and the Hin river, only five 
miles west of Muakdén. In the centre, General Nodzu, under 
cover of a heavy cannonade, threatened Putiloff and Novgorod 
Hills. Oka and Nogi, who had occupied a line twelve miles 
long, were advancing on the railway. On the night of the 4th, 
the retirement of Bilderling’s army began, the Russians burn- 
ing all their stores in Makdén. On the south the Japanese were 
slowly fighting their way across the plain, destroying the villages. 
All day long on Sunday, March 5, the battle raged ceaselessly. 
For two days the Japanese had been endeavouring to capture 
Matsiapt, but with all their gallantry they had been unable to 
dislodge the Russians, who clung with desperate bravery to 
their lines. From Matsiapi, on the Htn, nine miles south- 
west of Mukdén, along the line of the Sha to Bentsiaputsé, 
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fighting was going on at intervals for a distance of forty-five 
miles. At 4.30 P.M. on Sunday, the guns began to roar to the 
west and north-west of Mikdén station. This was Kuropatkin’s 
counter-attack on the Japanese left. Fierce and continuous 
firing was heard north of Matsiapt. Bentsiaputsé and the 
Kautiling (Kattu Pass) were this evening still in Russian hands, 
If Matsiapt on the west could be taken, the whole line of 
Makdén-Hiin river defences must necessarily fall. Putiloff Hill, 
Lilderling’s stronghold, close to Linshipti on the Sha, would be 
also turned. At this moment Oyama was holding the Russian 
centre army fast on the Sha river line, by fierce and repeated 
attacks. Liniévitch had been able to despatch troops to the 
help of the sorely-tried Kaulbars. But these men, after a 
march of fifty miles, arrived absolutely done up and of little 
offensive value. Oka and Nogi, continuing their wide encircling 
movement, were bearing down upon the Russian right. Kuro- 
patkin, with all the tired troops he could scrape together, was 
making a desperate effort to save his line of communications. 
On the 6th, the Russians in the Shinking district were still 
obstinately resisting behind multiple lines of fortification, In 
fact, in the extreme east, either the Japanese were not strong 
enough to roll up the Russians, or they were trying to hold 
Liniévitch to prevent him detaching men to the western field 
of battle. On March 5, Linchangtun, on the Sha, two and a 
half miles south of Wanpoashan, was captured. The Russians 
also lost villages to the east and west of the railway, and were 
driven back into their central defences. On the 6th it was 
reported that the advanced guard of the Japanese left army had 
captured and was holding a position on high ground four miles 
south of Makdén. Taschichao (the big bridge), less than four 
miles from the city, on the road from it to Hsin-min-tun, was 
already in their hands. In the direction of Tita, fifteen miles 
south-east of Fushtin, the Russian left made several counter- 
attacks on March 6, which were repulsed each time. The 
Japanese, after fighting all day at Machangtien (Machintian), 
occupied a hill two miles south of that place at 8 p.m. Fight- 
ing continued at the Kauti Pass. We see, therefore, that 
Liniévitch’s army had only fallen back some fifteen miles in 
ten days, and was still strongly entrenched on the line—Tita, 
Machangtien, Kautéling. It was not until 8 P.M. on the 8th, 
when the news from the west was so grave as to make further 
resistance in the east impossible, that Machangtien fell, and 
the Japanese pursued the Russians northwards. On the 5th 
General Kuropatkin telegraphed: “ The front at Muakdén is 
calm” ; but a Russian general officer in St. Petersburg spoke 
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in a very different tone. He summed up thus: “ Kuropatkin 
can no longer take the offensive. Even if he were to do so, 
his rear would be too much menaced by Okt’s army coming 
from Hsin-min-tun for him to secure a success of any im- 
portance. Miuakdén is lost, We shall doubtless hear of its 
evacuation to-morrow. . .. We have no longer any hope, 
except in a miracle, which in war is, unfortunately, im- 
possible,” 

On the Shaho, a general attack was commenced at midnight 
on March 8. Bilderling’s corps, in spite of counter-attacks, 
was driven back towards Wankiattin, and Hunhopt. All the 
district west of the railway was in Japanese hands. North of 
Muakdén the resistance was still stubborn, but Nogi was close 
to the railway, north of the city. Putiloff Hill was vacated by 
Meyendorf’s army corps. Santaitsu, and Hsiaochitun, north- 
west of Mikdén, were taken ; and the railway line cut by Nogi’s 
army. On the morning of March g the following telegram was 
received at the Japanese Legation: “ Marshal Oyama reports 
that the enemy, beaten in every direction, commenced retreat 
in the early morning of Wednesday (March 8), and our armies 
are in vigorous pursuit.” The Japanese troops entered Mikdén 
at 10 o'clock on the morning of March 10, and made enormous 
captures of prisoners and stores. Fushun was taken on the 
gth by Kuroki’s men, Desperate fighting went on on the 
Wednesday and Thursday, between Oki’s army and that of 
Kaulbars, reinfored by several corps from the forces of Generals 
Liniévitch and von Bilderling. The Japanese were checked 
about Matsiapt, where the resistance had been most gallant for 
a week, but resumed the attack, and eventually succeeded in 
driving the Russians from this, their last stronghold. On the 
afternoon of March 10 all the Russian troops in the positions 
between the railway and the Mandarin road lost all formation, 
and streamed northward under a concentrated fire from the 
Japanese artillery and infantry, which inflicted heavy losses. 
One of Nogi’s columns reached Puho, a village thirteen miles 
north of Mukdén, and intercepting the fugitives made many 
prisoners. The rout was complete. Lines of native carts, 
artillery waggons, guns, and flying soldiers, combined in a con- 
fused mass ; on which the pursuers fired at intervals. The 
spoils were enormous. Tired as they were the Japanese con- 
tinued the pursuit, and after a hot engagement on the 14th 
near the Fan River, entered Tieling on March 16, at 12.20 
A.M. 

Although we have not full details as to the Russian losses, 
they probably amount to 200,000 killed, wounded and missing. 
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The prisoners number 60,000 to 80,000. Two hundred, 
perhaps many more, guns have been taken. Colours, arms, 
ammunition, food, fodder, miles of railway plant ; it is impos- 
sible to reckon the masses of material that have fallen into the 
victors’ hands! Their own losses must be near 50,000. The 
carnage is terrible ; the sufferings of the wounded Russians are 
beyond description. The results are even more considerable 
than those of Metz or Sédan. Every arm-chair critic, every 
disappointed or mediocre commander, will hastily throw all 
the blame on Kuropatkin. 1 have endeavoured to show that 
the reports he received during the battle were misleading. He 
has had, since the commencement of the campaign, an enemy 
to deal with more serious even than the Japanese. An enemy 
that has conquered us all—the crass stupidity of human nature ! 
If Russia is wise she will make peace. She has no other com- 
mander who can reverse the situation, Kuropatkin warned 
her that war with Japan was very dangerous. If she takes him, 
M. Witte, and Prince Hilkoff, as counsellors, she may yet be 
saved from ruin. 


C. E. DE LA POER BERESFORD. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


AUSTRALIAN PARTIES AND PROSPECTS 


(By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA) 


AUSTRALIAN politics must always remain a mystery to an English 
reader who neglects to remind himself that in this country, though 
the same terms are properly applied to our public institutions 
and procedures as to his own, they signify different things, or else 
the same things acclimatised under very different conditions. 
Sometimes when he may seem to see our situation as clearly as 
if in a looking-glass, none the less the actual situation may be 
exactly reversed to his eyes. No one need be surprised at this 
who considers the transformation of old-world growths due to 
our youth, remoteness and the vast area over which our small 
numbers are distributed in communities far removed from each 
other. For these reasons among others our politics are neces- 
sarily immature. After half a century of experiment they continue 
in a condition of flux, having evolved and still continuing to 
evolve under the pressure of rapidly changing circumstances, 
including rhythmic waves of remarkable prosperity. In some 
States a greater measure of consistency and stability is being 
acquired either in or by means of the Labour organisations, 
which possess a special rigidity and rigorous rule, but in all of 
them the variability of boyhood is still exhibited ; we still enjoy 
its hopefulness, ardours, sudden changes and eagerly fluctuating 
moods. Our “ parties” and their “ platforms,” with the exception 
just noted, are often spontaneous and usually short-lived growths, 
whose outlines are obscure and relationships uncertain. Local 
emergencies bring them into being, and with the disappearance 
or supersession of these they tend to dissolve, unless under the 
influence of new factors they melt into conglomerates and assume 
fresh forms. They may, notwithstanding these mutations, per- 
sist in retaining the same names, or be reconstituted under their 
old leaders, or they may merely be re-baptized to slough a sickly 
reputation that threatens to become a handicap. They are always 
fluid. Parties in Great Britain have changed and are changing, 
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but with nothing like the frequency or the swiftness that are 
common in each of our States. How then shall the British 
seeker after knowledge trace their permutations in each of our 
seven separate very mobile Legislatures ? 

Any one of them might be taken as typical. For instance, 
South Australia affords an illustration of a State that is settling 
down to business, yet in spite of a comparative Ministerial steadi- 
ness in recent years, from a party point of view its history must 
present innumerable puzzles to a distant observer. The coming 
general election three months hence threatens more confusion. 
It seems a far cry now to the days of Sir William Morgan, when 
no one in Adelaide had heard of a Labour League, and when a 
Free TradeTariff was adopted unquestioningly; yet they are within 
the easy memory of active politicians and journalists. Not that 
Ministries were as permanent then as they have been lately. Sir 
Henry Ayers was a member of six separate administrations in 
little more than two years, then of two more, all eight of them in 
the sixties, and of another three in the early seventies. A record 
of this kind tells its own tale of the conditions that made it 
possible. 

Perhaps Sir William Morgan’s régime may be held to mark the 
close of our primitive era. The Protectionist period which suc- 
ceeded it began in an innocent fashion in the early eighties, and 
under the dominating influence of Mr. Kingston carried high its 
decidedly Radical colours. But possibly the chameleonlike 
variations since can be best illustrated by a personal example. 

Taking the present Premier, Mr. Jenkins, as a typical product 
of our politics, we find him first ushered into a Cabinet in which 
Mr. Playford and Mr. Kingston commenced their long partner- 
ship. He sat with them again for five years, maintained in office 
by a close alliance with the Labour party and associated with its 
extreme measures. He then passed to the second place in the 
Holder Ministry, having as a colleague a leading Labour member. 
When his chief transferred his services to Federal politics Mr. 
Jenkins became head of a Cabinet consisting with one exception 
of old colleagues. The Opposition, headed by Mr. John Darling, 
Junior, represented the Conservative element against which he 
had been fighting during his whole political life. During the 
last three years Mr. Jenkins has seen his old allies of the Labour 
party take their seats in direct opposition to him, and has re- 
constituted his Administration so as to concede his former enemies 
equal authority in the Ministry. When he retires from active 
local politics in a few weeks his Government will probably have 
the late leader of the Opposition as its new chief, or if not as its 
staunchest upholder. What Premier since Peel can match this 
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achievement ? Political circumnavigations so complete as his 
may not be entirely unknown outside Australia, but are rarer and 
less suggestive of the kaleidoscope. Mr. Jenkins’ memoirs 1f 
frankly written would prove inter alia how faint and ephemeral 
are the party lines that separate our contending factions—or 
fractions as perhaps they could be most aptly described. 

What happens in South Australia happens in all the States 
where distinguished careers crowded with divagations have 
never been uncommon. Occasionally a Ministry has recruited or 
reformed periodically within itself, like one of those lower forms 
of life which multiply by fissure, or whose severed parts possess 
the gift of severally completing themselves as independent units. 
Whether molluscous politicians have made molluscous policies 
and gparties, or vice versa, speaking comprehensively: the laws of 
tratigtormation or transmigration have applied almost universally 
throughout Australia. Leaders, watchwords, and organisations 
have all been transient. We have known little permanence except 
in semblance, even when as in Queensland six different Premiers 
with dozens of different colleagues posed as a “continuous 
Cabinet” for thirteen years. The fact is that with us electoral 
battles were and are waged chiefly as between the “ins” and the 
“ outs,” whose programmes are competitively re-adjusted at each 
election, or oftener if necessary. Their helmsmen are always 
keen to catch a capful of wind by this or any similar device 
that will enable them to draw ahead of their rivals. Yet it would 
be an exaggeration to proclaim that we are politically constant in 
nothing except inconstancy, because after all as a rule there can 
be little flagrant sacrifice of principle when opponents differ 
mainly about shibboleths and battle-cries. Our irregular groups 
have blended or separated in order to keep step with public 
opinion, superseding or recalling their chief or their programmes 
for thesame purpose. They served their country as well as them- 
selves by their flexibility. Official records put the results into 
figures in avery graphic way. How many Britons at home are 
awarethat the Crown changed its advisers in the States of Australia 
prior to Federationa hundred and fifty times, and in the Common- 
wealth four times during the last four years? Our “ parties,” 
collected for the moment and dispersed when their end is gained, 
oxmore commonly when the situation has altered, bear about the 
same relation to the great and well-generalled political organisa- 
tions of the Mother Country, of the United States, or Canada, as 
voluntary levies of fickle Highland clans or capricious Boer com- 
mandoes would to regular armies taking the field in orderly unity 
at the word of command. 

For this absence of discipline there is one cause which may be 
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deemed a compensation. Nowhere in the Empire or out of i 
has a political party less to promise to its supporters in the way 
of patronage ; nowhere is so little money spent upon politics as 
in Australia. Protection appeals to the industries affected but 
in an effective way even to them only when a revision of the 
Tariff is at hand. Labour legislation, or the promise of it, has 
aroused wild hopes of betterment among the wage-earners that 
are steadily declining as their value is being tested in New Zealand 
or here. Any administration has but a few gifts, and those jea- 
lously scrutinised both by friends and foes, which it is able to 
confer upon its own members or their supporters, and these are 
available only at considerable intervals. Our public services are 
governed by acts excluding political influence. Interested dis- 
tricts strive against each other to obtain railways or road grants 
but it is seldom that any private corporation has a motive for 
attempting to “lobby” ; and whether it does intrigue or not the 
rare concessions made are always closely watched and severely 
challenged on suspicion. Without any lively sense of favours to 
come to stimulate their zeal, only small percentages of our 
electors are dragged to the poll, at small expense and without 
anything deserving the name of bribery. Our legislators have 
clean hands ; they have no “ bosses” or party managers of weight 
to capture, and are thus compelled to rely chiefly upon public 
motives when they go to the country. In New South Wales the 
“roads and bridges member,” returned because of his assiduity 
in haunting the departments which undertake these works, is dying 
out. Elsewhere he is dead already, though there will always be 
some who attempt the véle. Our politics, if not strictly speaking 
dull, are as devoid of personal pecuniary interest as those of any 
part of the Empire. 

These facts, indicating the degree of efficiency of our State 
“parties,” after half a century’s experience of constitutional 
government within relatively minor areas, it may be guessed how 
much less organised and less effective Federal “ parties” are when 
their operations are sought to be extended over the whole continent 
and Tasmania, The maps, which show Europe excluding Russia 
projected upon a chart of Australia, and lying comfortably within 
its coast-line, are not impressive enough in this regard, because 
they suggest a density of population and ease of communication, 
neither of which exist here in any State or any part of a State 
save at their capitals. In every one of them except Tasmania, and 
perhaps Victoria, elections are very laborious and representation 
unsatisfactory, because of the huge size of the electorates and the 
long journeys which separate their little country centres from 
each other and from the metropolis. The population is so small 
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and scattered in the three largest States that a thorough canvass 
of some of the constituencies implies months of constant travel- 
ling and incessant speaking. Community of political action over 
these areas is impossible except to the Labour party, which plants 
its tiny committees in every hamlet. In New South Wales and 
Victoria town and country are often opposed, while in Queens- 
land there are three separate geographical zones of interest, 
north, central and south. The obstruction to political education 
and co-operation offered by the mere size of the districts 
in all the mainland States except Victoria, is always under- 
estimated abroad. If the Northern Territory were in Java, it 
would be little more foreign to South Australia proper than it is 
to-day. Its only real link with the rest of the State is the 
telegraph. Perth is divided from Adelaide, its nearest neighbour, 
by the Great Australian Bight, and from its huge cattle-runs in 
the north-west by steamer voyages of two or three weeks’ 
duration, 

Again, it has been no easy task to maintain party ties in the 
States, taken singly, partly because their constituencies were so 
various in character and interests. The strain upon the allegiance 
of Federal representatives to their fellows is, of course, propor- 
tionately increased. Only by taking advantage of what local 
organisations there are has it been possible to conduct Federal 
elections at all. Owing to the fact that almost every candidate 
for the Commonwealth had served his apprenticeship in the State 
Legislature, and was known beforehand to his constituents, those 
returned in 1go1 were qualified by experience and enabled to act 
together. The laxity of the Parliamentary support given to the 
Barton Government, far from justifying the surprise expressed in 
our own Press, was a perfectly natural consequence of this state 
of affairs. That any Ministry could hold such a House together, 
or transact business at all, is amazing when these primary condi- 
tions are fairly taken into account. Nowhere, except in an Anglo- 
Saxon community, could the enormous responsibilities attaching 
to the self-government of an immense island continent have been 
so readily accepted and so practically discharged. No doubt 
quality of legislation and administration suffered, but the marvel 
is that both were not impaired much more. 

The herculean task of organising Federation, undertaken with- 
out apprehension and discharged with expedition, during our first 
three years was unavoidably accompanied by a good deal of 
friction with the State politicians, though never enough to burst 
into a flame. That friction caused by the diminution of their 
importance still exists, and is certain to be prolonged indefinitely. 
It provokes a great deal of bluster, especially from the advertising 
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type of Premier. There is not yet any “State rights” party 
worthy of the name, but there is a strong sentiment in respect 
to them lying to hand for local use as opportunities offer. These 
must occur frequently during the next six years, or until such 
time as permanent arrangements are made between the central 
and local Legislatures for distributing their financial obligations 
and Customs revenue. The Conference of Premiers now sitting 
in Hobart is much exercised by reflections upon these problems. 
No “Commonwealth rights” party exists as yet to counter- 
balance State jealousies, but the materials are not wanting. The 
Labour members have from the first been inclined tofavour a strong 
view of the supremacy of the Federal Parliament, since they have 
seen a hope of dominating Australian legislation by its means. 

In the meantime Federal politics remain molluscous. Our 
two fiscal parties are each subdivided into Conservative and 
Radical wings. The former are prepared to modify or even to 
sink their special policies, rather than permit the adoption of the 
Labour programme. The Radicals, who are mainly Protectionists, 
have no such rooted repugnance to its extreme proposals, but 
look upon their adoption as a question of time and terms. Yet 
another group might be distinguished between these wings, consist- 
ing of Liberals, who vote either with the Anti- Labour, the Radical, 
or the Labour members, according to the merits in their eyes of 
the particular issue at stake. But these are simply a shade more 
opportunist than their fellows, rather than a distinct body. Taking 
into account the infancy of the Commonwealth, and the sparsely 
peopled regions of vast extent for which it is answerable, which 
have proved to be politically unwieldy even in the States, these 
Federal divisions and cross-divisions among our representatives 
are in no way extraordinary. The weakness of parties and con- 
fusion of policies from which we suffer are natural results. Here 
is a huge section of the earth’s crust, set apart amidst broad 
oceans, save to the North, where a great chain of great islands 
and smal] archipelagoes connects it through the tropics with 
south-eastern Asia. Its coasts, practically unpeopled for thousands 
of miles, are, for some other thousands, intermittently and par- 
tially settled. That is in the east, south-east, and west, where 
what population we have is coagulated, mainly in a few cities and 
some of the fertile districts nearthem. The interior is penetrated 
only where rivers run, or where rich mineral fields have tempted 
daring man to build cities among the sands. Its untrodden 
expanses probably enshrine treasures untold, but in the main are 
as yet barely explored. Great as are our achievements in 
colonisation nearly half the continent continues unknown, and 
by far the larger part unused. Heat and uncertainty of water 
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supply are the two great barriers to a permanent white conquest 
of most of the unoccupied tract, but there are thousands of 
square miles within it which in Asia would be sustaining millions 
of another breed. All of it, peopled or unpeopled, is under self- 
government, under Federal and State Governments, framed in 
the last fifty years. 

How, then, are those in England, “who only England know,” 
to catch the true tone of thought of their kinsmen living amid 
surroundings so absolutely foreign to those which obtain in the 
United Kingdom ? It is notin the least surprising that we detect 
in the speeches of their best-informed public men, and in the 
writings of their leading journalists, just the same slips, betraying 
unconscious misconceptions, which awaken amusement when 
foreign newspapers undertake to explain British social or 
political incidents to French or German readers. We are not 
foreigners, we are of the same stock, and, in some sense, more 
English than the English ; but we are geographically far distant, 
and are growing under the practical education of physical and 
political circumstances entirely foreign to those affecting our 
kinsmen who have stayed in the home of our fathers. 

To begin with our new Constitution, intelligible to a citizen of 
the United States or Canada, while preserving the same constitu- 
tional law and practice as the Mother Country, is insensibly 
transforming these, according to Federal principles wholly in- 
applicable at Westminster, and as yet little appreciated even there. 
As a consequence every problem, instead of having one face as 
is customary in Great Britain, or at most four facets when on rare 
occasions Scotland, Ireland, and Wales are severaily affected, 
has always and in every case seven facets in Australia. These 
separate facets are presented by the Commonwealth and its six 
States, each living under climatic, productive, and industrial con- 
ditions differing far more from those of its sisters than did those 
of the component parts of your ancient heptarchy. These 
fundamental contrasts, never to be lost from sight, rarely seem 
to have come within it when some critics at home take us in 
hand. Weare measured by the standards that apply between 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats, so that provinces larger than 
European kingdoms are judged as if they were counties like 
Bucks or Wilts, or, what is worse, their aims and interests are 
weighed in balances bought in the City Road and suitable only 
for shopkeeping. Many features of Australia are frankly con- 
fessed to be unknown, and as to these we are safe. It is in the 
matters in which we are supposed to be understood, or which 
are interpreted without hesitation according to the assumptions 
of a merely insular experience, that we find ourselves most gravely 
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and most persistently misconceived. All things considered it 
would be a wonder if we were not; even at the moment when 
we are dwelling persistently on the most striking of the many 
antitheses which distinguish the new world from the old within 
the Empire. 

The history of Australia up till now has been composed of the 
stories of the separate States and those alone. It will always 
continue to include them, but they have been dispossessed of the 
foreground of the picture, and must be content for the future to 
form its background, comforted by the reflection that without 
perpetual reference to them an observer will be liable to be much 
misled. The Commonwealth, a creation of yesterday, consists 
actually as well as constitutionally of an union of the States. It 
has an independent authority of its own that can make it the con- 
trolling authority in course of time, but at this stage it acts in 
many instances rather for the States taken together, than for 
itself ; not, betit clearly understood, for the State legislatures or 
executives, but for their peoples. The Senators and Representatives 
of Australia are all chosen directly by their voters in the States ; 
study them alone and respect State members in proportion only 
to their influence upon Federal electorates, and not for any 
official status apart from it. We are obliged to look over the 
heads of the elected to the electors themselves, who return both 
Federal and State Representatives in order to gather the public 
opinion of the Commonwealth upon Commonwealth affairs. 
This is considerably harder to discover, because State affairs keep 
the first place, while Federal questions have to be examined 
through clouds of fluctuating provincial policies, and the conflicts 
of rival parties in rival States. Hence the danger of generalisations 
and the obligation of picking local politics to pieces in order to 
discover the trend of feeling upon Federal matters. This implies 
a tedious preamble; but since Australian opinion is scarcely half 
formed, it requires to be jchased through the labyrinths of its 
various legislatures if anything like a sound estimate of its ten- 
dencies is to be sought. 

We can scarcely blame far-away critics for failing to compre- 
hend us when we commence by confessing that we do not yet 
know ourselves. At all events the chorus of comments that arise 
from every quarter uttered by professed experts is as diverse and 
discordant as that of any other country in which the Press is per- 
fectly free and consistently partisan. Few of our journals appear 
to be able to read their own States even when most assiduous in 
following every indication of popular sympathy. None of them 
count beyond their own borders. Those which have asserted 
their leadership within them have often come to grief in recent 
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years. Their direct sway seems to be diminishing, but within 
their range their influence is potent. As there is only the germ 
of a national self-consciousness there is only the germ of a 
national Press.- There is no more than a germ of national power. 
The centrifugal forces operating from the States upon the 
Commonwealth as such, and the centrifugal forces operating from 
it upon them, have been roughly balanced up to date, but those 
most capable of judging agree that this cannot be long main- 
tained. The seventh system of Government established by an 
Act of the Imperial Parliament under the sign manual of the 
greatest Queen of modern times confers upon it a supremacy 
greater than that of the United States Congress, and not far short 
of that possessed by the Canadian Dominion over its provinces. 
That this has not yet been fully acquired or exercised is natural 
when its age is remembered ; but, that it should fail to be recog- 
nised generally is a somewhat perplexing phenomenon to on- 
lookers not familiar with the narrow spheres of knowledge and 
influence of those who set up to be our guides. 

One chief reason for this is that the Commonwealth Parliament 
has been waterlogged from its very birth owing to the weakness 
of parties, the lack of organisation, and the vagueness of policies 
to which attention is here drawn. The existence of three parties 
in the first Parliament, of whom the two principal were nearly 
equal, placed the balance of power in the hands of Mr. Watson 
and his third party, except upon one or two issues, in which Sir 
Edmund Barton defeated them and Mr. Reid together by the 
assistance of some Opposition votes. In the present Parliament 
the three parties possess an equality of strength ; that, from the 
first, according to Mr. Deakin, made a junction between two of 
them essential if the business of the country were to be carried 
on. A Protectionist and then a Labour Cabinet, attempted in 
vain to stand alone. When the Opposition, led by Mr. Reid, 
whose attitude was principally one of negation, agreed to a 
coalition with the Protectionists, it was at the expense of half 
their strength. The present Government, with Mr. Reid as 
Premier, accepted the task of closing a Session which bade 
fair to last out the year, and succeeded in holding their 
own by a majority of two in a House of seventy-five 
members. They are using the recess to frame a policy that 
will either commend them to the House when it meets 
next June, or to the country, to which it is anticipated they 
will be able to claim an appeal, should the representatives refuse 
it. It may be assumed that this Parliament, nominally divided 
between Ministerialists and Oppositionists in almost equal 
numbers, but really still divided on many points into three parties 
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of almost equal numbers, will not be any better fitted than its 
predecessor to assert its pre-eminence in the public affairs of 
Australia. The further assumption that the present situation will 
not be seriously altered by a general election, if that should take 
place this year, is quite tenable. In that case a new, but equally 
divided popular Chamber would leave the Federal authority in 
much the same feeble position that it occupies to-day. The true 
character of the constitution would remain concealed, and the 
relative importance of the States remain to the same extent un- 
diminished. It would continue waterlogged. 

Quite recently there was a chance of its getting under way. 
The Labour party is in opposition, and Mr. Reid in power, because 
of his resistance to their demands. Yet he passed the Arbitra- 
tion Act, with an amendment believed to concede them a good 
deal that had been refused to Mr. Watson when he was in power. 
Mr. Reid snatched the Act out of the fire by the help of three South 
Australians, who were not his followers, for it was drafted by Mr. 
Kingston, and passed by the vote of Sir Langdon Bonython in the 
House of Representatives, and of Senator Playford in the Senate, 
upon whose favour the fate of the measure depended on several 
critical occasions. The Prime Minister thus sacrificed his own 
antagonism to its principles, and secured their passage into law 
by the help of his antagonists. In so doing, as he very well knew, 
he parted with the one measure upon which he might have forced 
a double dissolution. This would have brought the Labour party 
to bay, and in all probability have wrenched a definite verdict 
from the country upon their platform. We may yet find that 
the function of his administration began and ended then and 
there. 

At present Mr. Reid and his colleagues are compelled to engage 
in the pursuit of a policy which will retain what Protectionist 
support they have, and yet be appetising enough to retain their 
free importing majority in the country. The outlook at present is 
anything but hopeful for them, They are searching diligently, 
at the Hobart Conference of the State Ministries that has just 
assembled, for crumbs of comfort, and are eagerly adopting as 
their own part of the programme, which Mr. McLean and his half 
of the members of the Cabinet accepted at the last election. Sir 
George Turner and Mr. Drake were then committed as Ministers 
to the Deakin programme for consolidating the State debts and 
encouraging immigration. Mr. Reid will readily do his best to 
give effect to both, seeing that even Labour members may be 
expected to cast a friendly eye upon practical proposals in these 
matters. The insuperable obstacle to his success is due 
to his omission of Preferential Trade, the fighting plank in his 
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colleagues’ platform, and to the possibility that another fighting 
plank may be added when the next appeal to the people arrives, 
in the shape of a demand for further Protective duties. The 
existing coalition is founded upon the maintenance of fiscal peace. 
Both Ministers and their supporters must be divided into two 
hostile camps directly fiscal war breaks out. There are too many 
people outside, and members inside, the House interested in 
bringing about a renewal of strife, to make it possible that the 
Prime Minister can stave off hostilities indefinitely, no matter 
how adroitly he manceuvres. The fact that the Commonwealth 
is waterlogged is in itself a temptation to mutiny, and perhaps 
engenders disloyal designs, among some of its friends and all its 
foes, to keep it crippled until they can seize the helm. 

His enemies, of course, blame Mr. Reid for his share in pro- 
longing the present situation, but in reality he has had no choice. 
For three and a half years he spared no exertion to commend 
his negationism to the country. He was a great deal absent from 
the House to which he belonged, but was not a loser himself 
on that account. Most dexterous of opportunists his leadership 
of an Opposition gives Ministers neither pause nor rest, but at 
the same time costs him the warmth of those supporters who 
object to being called upon to vote against a Government at any 
moment and on any subject without regard to their pledges. He 
did better for his party and for himself by visiting every State, 
made many triumphal tours through Victoria for the advocacy 
of free imports, and allied himself with every section, clique or 
coterie that found itself from time to time at odds with the 
Government of the day. These great and prolonged labours 
were of no avail. His gains at the polls in December 1903 were 
small, and he only won the much-coveted prize of the Prime 
Ministership a few months later by agreeing to suspend the whole 
of his own programme, retaining only that small part of it 
which was common to the Protectionists and to himself. He 
has been censured for not strengthening his hold upon them by 
meeting their wishes in respect to the establishment of Preferen- 
tial trade relations with the Mother Country. It is forgotten, and 
even he might have wished forgotten, that emphatic attack upon 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals which he sent to England for pub- 
lication before the coalition was formed; but when Mr. Isaacs 
and Sir William Lyne, accompanied by nearly half the Protec- 
tionists, declined to be associated with his Government on any 
terms, they left him with his majority of two votes absolutely at 
the mercy of the free-importing extremists, who have always 
constituted his immediate bodyguard. With all the Protectionists 
behind him he could have dispensed with his ultras, for the time 
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at all events, and have lived out the current Parliament by grant- 
ing alterations in the tariff for the benefit of Great Britain; but 
he never had any choice. There are three or four at least among 
his followers who, if he had heralded such a détour, would have 
left him at once. He would have been defeated, and after sever- 
ing his party in this manner would have had little hope in any 
venturesome dissolution. He has little hope now, but at least 
when the hour comes will be able to rally to his standard those 
who have stood with him in New South Wales for the last ten 
years or more. 

Besides, the Protectionists would have ill-brooked Mr. Reid’s 
headship of their cause; and in States like South Australia, where 
the Labour members are always reckoned among them, he could 
not hope for a foothold. It is unfair to blame him for not taking a 
line which must have led him to disaster ; the same disaster that 
awaits him still, but for which he is far better equipped while he 
confines himself to negatives without turning his back upon his 
life-long opinions. As it is he is taken to task by some of his 
old associates, and has to face the sulky silence or reluctant 
apologies of the free-importing journals who called upon him to 
play a much more heroic réle. Last Session he agreed to appoint 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the Commonwealth Tariff, 
because it is alleged to have destroyed a number of industries in 
Victoria and other States, by lowering the local duties under 
which they had been flourishing until then. He also agreed to 
allow any four of the eight Commissioners to send in progress 
reports, and thus pave the way for the probable consideration 
of some of the complainants’ cases next Session. He finally 
consented to consult the leader of the Opposition as to the 
personnel of the Commission, and to make Sir John Quick, a 
Victorian Protectionist, its President. These concessions were 
necessary to carry him into recess, but they must imperil his 
Ministry by providing an easy means of raising the fiscal issue 
in its most uncompromising shape before the year ends. Any 
progress report presented is sure to be made in order to recom- 
mend an increase of duty for the sake of reviving an afflicted 
industry. Mr. Reid’s Protectionist colleagues, like the rest of 
their party, went to the country pledged to fiscal peace. Unless 
the increases are too small or too simple to imply a breach of 
this undertaking, they will provoke a crisis directly they are dis- 
cussed. No matter how infinitesimal they might be there are 
members whose passion for free imports would lead them to 
treat an advance of a half per cent. upon foreign goods alone as 
equivalent to laying sacrilegious hands upon the ark of the 
covenant. An increase upon all goods of a certain class, British 
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or foreign, no matter how trifling in itself, would be very dis- 
tasteful to the Preferential traders in Parliament if it came 
unaccompanied by any advantages to British manufactures, All 
the elements of an explosion are therefore close at hand, and 
looking forward it is hard to divine how Mr. Reid can avoid it or 
prevent the wrecking of his Cabinet in consequence. Here 
again he is not open to condemnation from the zealots of his faith, 
because, as before, he had no choice. He was obliged to leave 
office or grant a Commission of the character and constitution of 
that which is just beginning its researches. He is not personally 
answerable for this, or for anything he has done, except in so far 
as he is responsible for taking the Prime Ministership. He 
accepted office, coupled with the conditions which are being, and 
will be, enforced by vigilant and remorseless antagonists. They 
are all but a match for him, even while he retains some Protec- 
tionists during their recoil from the excesses of the Labour party, 
though they can be content only for a time to fall back upon his 
negative policy, sweetened by the adoption of part of their prac- 
tical programme. The fact that stands out menacing his future, 
despite all tactics, is, that directly Sir John Quick asks for a 
further instalment of Protection at Mr. Reid’s hands, the life of 
his Ministry is not worth the price of a pin. 

Tentatively assessing the political future, one is thrown back 
upon the three “parties” who, either in combination or apart, 
will face the electors at no distant date, and upon the six States 
in which their constituencies lie. Not that the Federal situation 
itself is unprecedented. On the contrary, Commonwealth politics 
just now exhibit in a very vivid fashion the general characteristics 
of Australian public life. Its Ministerial majority is formed by a 
coalition of opponents who may be resolved into their original 
separateness at any instant. The Opposition is composed of an 
alliance that has not yet received the official sanction of all the 
Labour Leagues, and may be terminated without notice on either 
side. The Ministerial policy, if embodied in a catechism, would 
consist mainly of “ Nos” to nearly every question. Its only posi- 
tive aims are non-partisan, and might be adopted by its rivals. It 
could not be more colourless than it is without ceasing to be. 
There is no organisation behind the Government, and no funds 
for a coalition campaign. Taking its halves apart, that under Mr. 
Reid controls the Free Trade Press and committees of the States 
for what they are worth; while that under Mr. McLean has the 
assistance of some of the Protectionist Associations, which are 
still less authoritative, and a part of their Press. Any funds pos- 
sessed by either half are insignificant. Whether either of them 
is or is not aided by Anti-Labour subscriptions is unknown, but 
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if either be assisted it is Mr. Reid. Taken together or taken 
apart, our two fiscal parties are mere sketches of organisations 
effective for free imports in New South Wales and perhaps 
Western Australia, and effective for Protection in Victoria and 
South Australia, though the two Western States are chiefly in 
sympathy with labour. Queensland is federally Radical and fiscally 
uncertain. Tasmania is the least Radical, and fiscally leans to 
Preferential trade. But in every instance the candidates will have 
to be considered, and the last cry allowed for, before the outcome 
can be predicted. There is another distinction not to be over- 
looked. Mr. Reid’s supporters are united, but the Protectionists 
sit on opposite sides. Their most influential papers sympathise 
with Mr. Watson, because of his leaning to them in preference 
to their permanent foe, the Prime Minister. Unless they come 
together, the Protectionists will fare badly at the ballot-box. 
Should they resume their old relations they would beat the 
Prime Minister if the Labour party stood on one side. This, of 
course, is the last thing this belligerent body would allow. It is 
a well-drilled legion that needs no camp-chest, and, after Napo- 
leon’s method, makes the country invaded maintain its forces. 
Its unchanging tactics are to foster and multiply differences out- 
side its own ranks, so that, by holding the balance of power, as in 
Queensland, it can enhance its numbers until it is able to capture 
the Treasury Benches, as it did in the Commonwealth, and 
retain them as it does to-day in Western Australia. [ts programme 
may be summed up as an advance towards State Socialism, 
executed deliberately if the advice of its leaders be followed, or 
instantaneously, according to the hopes of its less political ad- 
herents. The former always aim at piecemeal successes commonly 
obtained by bargain. The fiscal issue which keeps the other two 
parties embroiled has been astutely kept quite outside their 
programme. Every Labour member is free to propound the 
view which suits his book, either because of the sentiment of his 
constituency or according to the opponent he has to face. Mr. 
Watson, their leader, being a mild Protectionist and Preferential 
trader, seconded the motion of Mr. Deakin in support of Mr. 
Chamberlain ; while Senator Pearce, an ultra-Free Importer and 
Labour member, seconded the motion moved by Senator Puls- 
ford, pronouncing for absolutely free imports from all parts of 
the world. One of the most uncompromising rejoinders to Mr. 
Watson’s speech came from Mr. Poynton, a South Australian 
Labour man. Their party is, therefore, stationed on both sides 
of the hedge. It occupies the best possible position for its own 


ends—always able, acting as a whole, to give the victory to either 
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of the others, and thus allowing its units a free hand, while pre- 
serving a strictly non-committal attitude as a party, can demand 
the lion’s share of legislation from either of its rivals. Beaten 
in South Australia, and about to be beaten again at the coming 
election ; defeated in Victoria and in New South Wales, and 
powerless in Tasmania; tottering in Western Australia, and para- 
mount only in Queensland, with probably but a third of the 
Federal House under its flag ; the Labour party, by these tactics, 
may become paramount in the Commonwealth in one way or 
another, if a dissolution be forced during 1905. 

Its Weakness lies in its fighting programme, which is diminished 
in practical attractiveness now that the Arbitration Act is upon 
the Federal Statute Book, while the declaration of Socialism 
adopted by its New South Wales Conference appeals only to a 
portion of its following. But the vaguer the promises of its 
platform the wilder the dreams of its adherents, and the less 
adverse criticism affects them. No signs of alarm are visible in 
the community generally, which appears to have resigned itself 
to the permanent aggressiveness of the Leagues, and to rely upon 
the good sense of public men to protect it against any undue 
innovations. On the other hand, as a condition of increasing 
influence and experience of office, the Labour leaders are dis- 
covering an increasing moderation of tone. They have submitted 
in the Commonwealth, in Queensland and in Western Australia 
to the dilution of their strong measures with the enduring patience 
of old parliamentary hands. Indeed, if their recent rate of 
reversion be persisted in they may come to be distinguished from 
our other “ parties” mainly by the thoroughness of the martial 
law under which they accept a despotic majority rule suppressing 
all minority freedom within their own ranks. They would then 
be less conspicuous by the programme to which they seek to give 
effect in legislation. Of course they will proffer sops to Socialists. 
The latest includes a scheme for the nationalisation of the tobacco 
industry, said to be in the hands of a private monopoly, throughout 
Australia, and supposed to afford means at the same time of 
raising fresh revenue and of increasing the number of State 
employees. There is also the perennial proposal for Common- 
wealth Old Age Pensions upon a more liberal scale than is allowed 
in the States which have adopted that practice. These baits may 
keep the party together, but appear unlikely to attract fresh 
recruits. Mr. Watson and his tacticians would dearly like to 
obtain them, and the Treasury benches at the same time, by an 
agreement with the Protectionists for Tariff Revision and Prefer- 
ential Trade, but the Free Importers are straining every nerve to 
make a treaty of this character impossible. External influence 
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they cannot exercise openly or effectively because their party is 
financed and largely dominated by the wealthy negativists who 
oppose all social legislation, and especially the very measures 
upon which the Labour Caucus relies to justify its existence. The 
Free Importers operate therefore within that Caucus by means of 
Labour members, who continue fiscal negativists while inconsis- 
tently enough declaring for positive legislation upon all other 
questions. 

The tug-of-war between opposing Fiscalists in the Labour party 
seems likely to be fought out in Melbourne at its Federal Con- 
ference due to assemble in June next, at the same time as the 
Commonwealth Parliament. Both time and place are significant 
of the direction in which the guiding hands desire their party to 
go. If the Protectionist sentiments of Victoria and the anti- 
Reid sentiment of the Labour Opposition together cannot be 
brought to authorise an alliance with the Protectionists, their 
cunning will be very much at fault. An alliance de facto approved 
by the New South Wales Leagues already obtains, in which Mr. 
Isaacs for Victoria, Sir William Lyne for New South Wales, Sir 
Langdon Bonython for South Australia, and Mr. Groom for 
Queensland, are the influential leaders. Should this become an 
alliance de jure, Mr. Watson will at once become the head of an 
Opposition powerful enough to oust the Ministry, to carry the 
country, and to make him Prime Minister for the second time, 
and, on this occasion, with a working majority at his back. If 
Mr. Kingsten’s health had not failed he would have Feld the posi- 
tion, or, if Mr. Deakin’s antagonism to Labour methods had been 
less pronounced, he might have filled a similar place to that 
occupied by Mr. Morgan in Queensland. A policy of Protection 
and Preferential Trade emanating from any quarter would in any 
case secure assistance from both of them, and some others who 
at present hold aloof. When the latter endeavoured to obtain a 
vote of the House last Session for Preferential Trade he was twice 
defeated in divisions by the defection of Protectionists in alliance 
with the Labour members, and by some of the latter, who, for 
the time at all events, chose to sit with Mr. Reid and vote against 
Mr. Watson. In the temper of the Labour Caucus then there 
would probably have been but a small majority for the motion in 
the House. 

The one question in practical and tactical politics now is 
whether the Labour Party will revise its programme so as to vote 
for higher duties against the foreigner, and a preference to the 
Mother Country. If it does, exit Mr. Reid and enter Mr. Watson, 
If it does not, each of the other two parties will require to con- 
sider its plans, perhaps to recast its platform, and certainly to 
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prepare for an appeal to the people upon fresh grounds, if not 
upon fresh understandings with each other. The present choice 
of battleground and allies lies with the Labour Conference. If 
they miss the opportunity in June they may not enjoy the same 
advantage for a long time afterwards. Though by far the best 
organised of the three parties, the unwieldiness of Australia 
leaves even their leaders with an uncertain grip of their followers, 
and of the programme they are obliged to obey. The organisa- 
sations of their rivals and the policy of the Free Importers are 
still less definite. The Protectionists have a real policy it is true, 
practical, progressive, and moderate, but they have nothing else. 
Otherwise they would not need to wait upon Mr. Watson’s 
pleasure, but could launch out for themselves with confidence 
even against a union of both their rivals. As it is the Pro- 
tectionists have an efficient policy without an effective party, the 
Free Importers a negative policy and a party effective only in 
resistance, while the Labour Caucus has an aggressive party 
wedded to a defective policy with a class colouring. That is 
roughly the present political situation in Australia. C.R. 


CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


As was foretold in these notes last month, the introduction of 
the North-West Autonomy Bill into the Dominion House 
of Commons led to a recrudescence of the Separate Schools 
question. The educational clauses, though intended merely 
to preserve the Roman Catholic Schools—ten only in nearly 
eleven hundred—already existing in the new Saskatchewan and 
the new Alberta, were somewhat vaguely worded, and there is 
reason to believe that the legal interpretation thereof would have 
limited the Provincial right of settling all educational matters in 
accordance with the will of the people. It was provided thereby 
that both public and separate schools (all of the latter are 
Roman Catholic) should receive grants in equitable shares 
from the two sources of aid—-namely, moneys voted from time 
to time by the newly created Legislatures and the School Fund 
established by the Dominion Lands Act—and that no dis- 
crimination should be legally possible. In his introductory 
speech Sir Wilfrid Laurier argued that these provisions were 
justified by the fact that the Dominion Parliament had 
established Roman Catholic Schools in the North-West Terri- 
tories thirty years ago; so that it would be a breach of 
Canadian law, as set forth in the Statute-book, to give the 
Provincial Legislatures power to starve them out of existence. 
The Premier’s interpretation of the clauses—an interpretation 
which may or may not be good in law—was not acceptable to 
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several of his Ministers. Mr. Sifton, who, as Minister of the 
Interior, has framed and carried out an admirable immigration 
policy for the benefit of the West, promptly tendered his 
resignation, which was accepted; and it is said that others, 
among them Mr, Fielding, who is Minister of Finance and 
Liberal heir-apparent to the Premiership, threatened to resign 
if the clauses were not so amended as not to override the 
definition of Provincial rights given in the British North 
America Act, which is Canada’s written Constitution. Accord- 
ingly, the Bill was amended, the new educational clauses pro- 
viding for uniformity of teaching and text-books in all schools, 
definite periods of school-time being set aside for voluntary 
religious instruction. This compromise will not quell the per- 
fervid controversy between the Ultramontane clergy of Quebec 
and the Orangemen of the English-speaking Provinces. On 
this occasion, however, the great majority of the electorate 
are indifferent, and the attempt of certain minor politicians 
to fan the embers of the odium theologicam into a conflagration 
seems destined to fail. Mr. R. L. Borden, the Conservative 
leader, is wisely holding aloof from the struggle, and his 
main criticism of the Bill on the second reading will 
probably be based on the objections raised by Mr. Haultain, 
who has administered the North-West Territories for 
some eighteen years. Hitherto the North-West Territories 
have been governed efficiently enough from a single centre, 
and the division of this area into two Provinces by the rroth 
meridian (the common northern boundary is the 6oth parallel 
of latitude) is regarded by Mr. Haultain as unnecessary and 
objectionable in that it will double the cost of Provincial 
autonomy. Moreover, he thinks that the new Provinces should 
have control of the Dominion lands within their boundaries— 
a potential source of Provincial income (to be laid out in pre- 
paring the way of the immigrant), for the loss of which the addi- 
tion of millions of shadowy acres in the north is no real compen- 
sation. For some time to come the unravelling of this tangled 
skein of the North-West Autonomy Bill will monopolise the atten- 
tion of Canadian politicians, and such minor signs of the disinte- 
gration of orthodox Liberalism as the quarrel between Mr. Parent 
of Quebec and certain members of his Ministry, which has 
ended in the former’s resignation, will be generally ignored. 

It is rather a relief to turn from the controversy in regard 
to the new Provinces to the debate in the House of Commons 
on Monday, March 13, when the relations of Canada and the 
Empire were discussed without a single lapse into partisan war- 
fare. On that occasion there were neither Liberals nor Con- 

ervatives in the House ; all the members attended as Canadians 
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in the Canadian mental habit of full-dress Imperialism—with or 
without the sword. Colonel Sam Hughes, who was the first to 
suggest the despatch of a Canadian contingent to South Africa, 
introduced a resolution in favour of a “ full partnership union ” 
between Great Britain and the Colonies. In very plain-spoken 
terms he demonstrated the impossibility of an independent 
Canada. It would cost between {12,000,000 and £20,000,000 
to place the Dominion on the footing of a second-class inde- 
pendent Power, and even that status would be a poor substitute 
for the protection and prestige she enjoys as an integral part 
of the British Empire. Colonel Hughes scouted the idea that 
the maximum amount (£400,000) to be spent on the upkeep of 
Esquimault and Halifax was an adequate contribution to the 
increasing cost of Imperial Defence. He earnestly desired to 
see Canada a full member of the Imperial partnership and 
prepared to undertake the responsibilities as well as the privi- 
leges of that high position. In conclusion, he expressed the 
hope that an Imperial Conference would be held in the near 
future, at which Sir Wilfrid Laurier would advance the views he 
had submitted. The discussion that followed his speech is yet 
another proof that all Canadians (with the exception of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, who emigrated from one of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
novels into the Cornell Calendar, and thence into the black 
books of all patriotic Canadians) believe that the economic re- 
construction of the Empire must take precedence cf political 
Federation or military consolidation. Mr. Cockshutt, who was 
the chief Canadian delegate at the Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce in Montreal two years ago, emphatically expressed 
the opinion that a policy of Preference was the necessary first 
step to political unification, and it is to be hoped that the 
Canadian business man’s verdict on Mr. Chamberlain will be 
studied by the political bacilli of the Little-England faction. 
Said Mr. Cockshutt : 


There is to-day a great movement on foot in the British Isles. There is a 
statesman there advocating a policy of Empire, a statesman who has furnished 
an example to the statesmen of Canada. That gentleman has taken his 
political life in his hands. He has sacrificed office and power, and all that 
makes for greatness. He has taken these in his hands and set them down 
upon the earth and said :—‘‘ I stand for Preferential Trade between Great 
Britain and her Colonies, and as that is unpalatable to the Cabinet of which I 
am a member, rather than injure them I will step out of the Government.” 
Mr. Chamberlain laid down all the glory of his position, which he believes to 
be the best policy for the British Empire. Let me ask, are we prepared to 
make any sacrifice in the interest of the great Empire to which we boast we 
belong? If so, it is time this Parliament should put itself on record. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, though he referred to the resolution in 
sympathetic terms, did not see how political Federation could 
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be attained without depriving the Colonial Parliaments of the 
powers they at present possess. As on many previous occasions 
he refrained from dealing with the question of a naval contri- 
bution in order to avoid alarming the Quebec members, whose 
attitude may be defined as Passive Imperialism. Nor did he 
take up the time of the House by arepetition of his well-known 
opinion that a policy of reciprocal trade relations would be 
advantageous both for the Colonies and for the Mother 
Country. He thinks that Canada, having made her offer and 
given the existing Preference as a pledge of good faith, must 
notrun the risk of being accused of importunity by the un- 
philosophic Radicals of the Mother Country. The Canadian 
offer is official ; it will be time enough for the Canadian Premier 
to re-open the subject when an official reply is received, Mr. 
R. L. Borden does not believe that Canada should thus abandon 
the initiative in a matter of so great importance, and he advised 
Canadians to continue the work which they began of converting 
the British people from Free Trade fallacies. The conclusion 
of his speech, which was as follows— 


I am heartily in sympathy with the movement, and I believe that the people 
of Great Britain, the people of Canada, and the people of the dependencies of 
the British Empire, could come together upon a business basis, and make an 
arrangement by which each would give to the others certain preferences and 
certain advantages in trade matters which they do not extend to other 
countries. If this could be accomplished it seems to me there is no room for 
doubt that it would result in great benefits not only to Canada, but to all por- 
tions of the Empire. I for one sincerely hope that many who are now within the 
sound of my voice may live to see that great project an accomplished fact— 


was applauded by members on both sides of the House. Those 
who believe that Imperial Federation can be attained by con- 
structing a clock-work of committees, or that Canada will 
contribute largely to the cost of Imperial Defence before the Em- 
pire has been put on a business footing, will do well to study the 
speeches made in the course of this most interesting discussion. 

From Canada to Newfoundland is but a step—now that the 
Reid-Newfoundland transportation system, with its trans- 
insular railway and fleet of excellent steamships, is in good 
working order. It is impossible to understand the trend of 
political opinion in Newfoundland at the present time without 
some knowledge of the economic effects of Mr. R. G. Reid’s 
successful attemptto create a line of commercial communications 
with the Dominion, and, at the same time, to link together the 
little isolated “ out-harbours” in the long circuit of the island’s 
coasts. A number of minor industries—mining, lumbering, 
pulpwood, and so forth—have been called into being, and the 
inhabitants are no longer absolutely dependent on the fisheries. 
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Access to the Canadian labour ‘market, where the demand for 
handy workers always exceeds the supply, has been provided 
for those who cannot obtain employment at home during the 
interval between one fishing season and the next. When these 
visitors to the mainland return, they are able to tell their friends 
that Canada is not a “ foreign country,” as the vast majority of 
Newfoundlanders once believed, and not afew of them become 
missionaries of Confederation—a first step to thinking Im- 
perially. Again, the merchants in the out-harbours are now 
able to procure supplies without paying toll to the middlemen 
of St. John’s, and as a consequence the business of the island 
is gradually being decentralised. In other words, “ Water 
Street” (the name of the wharfside thoroughfare in St. John’s, 
which is also used to denote the credit-system practised by the 
wholesale merchants established there) is by degrees losing its 
hold upon the fishing population. The result of these changes 
is a marked improvement in the standard of living among the 
fishermen, who are no longer compelled to keep themselves 
and their families on an average annual income of {£20 
(generally paid in kind), as was the case ten years ago. Not 
only the standard of living, but also the standard of life (which 
is the index of prosperity for the modern economist) has been 
raised ; and, in particular, there has been of late years a 
remarkable growth of political intelligence among the mass of 
the electorate. And the removal of that ancient incubus of the 
French condominium has restored the self-respect of every man 
who had come to believe that French rights meant British 
wrongs, and that the Mother Country set a higher value on the 
goodwill of a few Frenchmen than on the love and loyalty of 
her eldest colony——of all her colonies most obviously the prize 
of Admiralty. All these changes make for the growth of a sense 
of nationality among the people of Newfoundland, who are 
now convinced that their country has a future as well as a past. 

An opportunity of asserting herself in international politics is 
now presented to this Cinderella of British colonies, and there 
is every reason to believe that it will be made use of—even at 
the risk of sowing dissension between Great Britain and the 
United States. The mutilation of the Bond-Hay Treaty by the 
United States Senate, which is as much a result of the opposi- 
tion of the American fishery interests in that body as of the 
controversy with President Roosevelt in regard to the treaty- 
making right, has caused much indignation in Newfoundland, 
and it is already evident that the people are unanimously 
in favour of the abandonment of the Premier’s Americanising 
policy, which he was persuaded to enter on by the late J. G. 
Blaine. That public opinion in the island would insist on a 
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settlement of this matter so soon as the French Shore difficulty 
was Cleared away has long been obvious, and Sir Robert Bond 
took this fact into account when he drew up the manifesto of 
the Liberal Party previously to the Newfoundland General 
Election at the beginning of last November. In that manifesto 
he declared that : 

Unless the movement in the United States looking to the ratification of our 
convention by the Senate is successful, I shall at the next Session of the 
Legislature adopt a different procedure, for it is neither politic nor profitable 
that the present state of things should continue indefinitely, as the American 
fishery interests, while enjoying all the privileges in our waters that the Treaty 
was to confer on them, have been able to hold the arrangement in abeyance in 
the Senate Committee. 


That this threat will be carried out in the immediate future is 
a certainty, provided that the British Government does not 
interfere—a course which would be deeply resented in the 
Colony. Since the death of Mr. Blaine, whose personal in- 
fluence in the Senate has never been equalled since the Civil 
War, the chances have never been in favour of the ratification 
of a convention granting free trade in fishery products to New- 
foundland, Even if Canada had not intervened to prevent the 
granting of privileges in the American market to one colony 
and the refusal thereof to another which is also vitally in- 
terested in the North Atlantic fisheries, it is highly improbable 
that the Bond-Blaine or Bond-Hay Treaty would have been 
ratified. The fact that for a whole generation the Senate has 
been the stronghold of American vested interests, which do 
business there on the do ut des principle, rendered it unlikely 
that the opposition of the New England fishing interest could 
have been overcome—except by an old Senatorial hand of the 
Blaine type. And to-day there are two other strong influences 
against ratification: firstly, the desire of the Senate to assert their 
constitutional right to make or unmake treaties without reference 
to the wishes of the chief of the Executive ; and, secondly, 
the necessity of studying the wishes of the New England fisher- 
men, from which the personne of the American Navy—the handle 
of the nation’s “ big stick ’—is largely recruited. 

It follows that Sir Robert Bond’s threat of retaliation must 
be carried into effect. Newfoundland can retaliate in two ways 
—by the withdrawal of baiting privileges from the six thousand 
American fishermen resorting to the Grand Banks, and by dis- 
criminating against American imports. In 1890, when the 
Bond-Blaine Convention seemed shelved for a few months only, 
the Newfoundland Government granted the Americans the privi- 
lege of purchasing bait and outfitting along their coasts on 
payment of a nominal licence fee. The idea was to prevent 
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friction among the rival fishermen resorting to the Grand Banks. 
This privilege has never been withdrawn, and it follows that 
the United States have enjoyed all the advantages of the un- 
ratified reciprocity treaty without giving the smallest concession 
in return. If the Bait Act be applied, and the American fisher- 
men, whose nearest “landfall” is a thousand miles distant from 
the Banks, are not allowed to obtain the indispensable bait, 
which can only be procured in Newfoundland’s territorial 
waters, nor to use the coast for repairing purposes and so forth, 
it will be impossible for them to carry on their business profit- 
ably in an average season. The full force of this retaliatory 
policy would not be felt, however, unless Canada co-operated 
with Newfoundland in putting the screw on; for it would still 
be in the power of the Americans to purchase bait from the 
fishermen of Canada’s Maritime Provinces, But Canada is 
particularly anxious to be on friendly terms with a potential new 
Province, and there is no doubt whatever that her co-operation 
would be willingly given, as in 1871, when the adoption of a 
common policy enabled the two colonies to obtain $5,000,000 
from the American Government for a lease of the inshore 
waters, and for baiting and outftting privileges during a period 
of fifteen years, To-day the concession of such a lease and of 
such privileges would be cheap at three times that price. And, 
if it were necessary to give another turn to the screw—and the 
sectionalism of the Senate could only be tortured out of its 
present unreason—the second half of Newfoundland’s policy 
of retaliation could be tried. At present the island is a dump- 
ing-ground for the American manufacturer, who is rapidly 
ousting his British and Canadian competitors. The suggestion 
that a preference should be given to the latter would be wel- 
comed by those who are really anxious that Newfoundland 
should be brought betimes into the web of reciprocal trade 
relations which is being woven about the globe by our Colonies. 
Both Sir Robert Bond and Mr. A. B. Morine, the most far- 
sighted of the Opposition leaders, are anxious that one or other 
of the radiating lines of that web (the outer ring binding together 
Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa is already spun and 
fixed in its place) should draw their colony closer to the Mother 
Country, ‘even if,” to quote their words to the writer, “we 
have to make some sacrifice.” E. B. O. an 
SOUTH AFRICA 
LORD MILNER 
THIS is no place to review the great work accomplished by 
Lord Milner, whose eventful tenure of office in South Africa 
comes to an end on the 4th of this month. Probably no pro- 
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Consul ever left our shores with such a chorus of good wishes 
and happy predictions of success from all parties in the State. 
At a banquet held in his honour on March 27, 1897, by his 
friends and admirers, perhaps the most remarkable speech was 
made by Mr. Asquith, who said, after complimenting Mr. 
Chamberlain “on the wise and happy discrimination ” which 
had led him to make the appointment, that the guest of the even- 
ing, Sir Alfred Milner, was going “to the most arduous and 
responsible” post in the administrative service of his country, 
a post in which he “ would find himself beset in every direc- 
tion with embarrassing problems and formidable personalities” ; 
but Mr. Asquith, who knew his friend well, had no doubts 
about his powers to deal with these, for he has “as clear an 
intellect and as sympathetic an imagination, and, if need should 
arise, a power of resolution as tenacious as belonged to any 
man of their acquaintance.” Lord Milner has justified all 
that Mr. Asquith said of him, and has upheld the lofty ideals 
of a great people with unvarying fidelity. He is not the man 
to dwell on the personal insults since put upon him by those 
who gave him so noble a Godspeed ; but he must often have 
regretted that the party duty of following Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannermann’s lead should have seemed greater to Mr. Asquith 
and those for whom he spoke in 1897, than the duty of con- 
sidering Imperial questions on their own merits, All South 
Africans who desire to retain the British connection are unani- 
mous in regretting the departure of Lord Milner, and we cannot 
better show their feeling than by quoting a leading article 
from the Cape Times of February 17. After referring to Mr. 
Asquith’s speech of March 27, 1897, it says that it is 

precisely because Lord Milner has been true to the qualities by which it was 
deserved that he has been assailed by the Morleys and the Asquiths who pro- 
nounced the panegyric. ... The only marvel of his fellow countrymen in 
South Africa has been that he has been able for so long to meet calls of almost 
unexampled number and severity upon his courage, his endurance, his fore- 
sight and his statesmanship. Above all, perhaps, there is the splendid political 
fidelity, which, at the most trying junctures, when the temptation to an ordinary 
nature must have been strong to win a respite by concession to this interest 
or to that, has never swerved from the determination to hold the balance fair. 

The most his country’s enemies 


can say of such a statesman is that, by frustrating their endeavours to a con- 
trary end with unsleeping vigilance and unwearied patience, he has excited so 
bitter an animosity that from them he can never hope for pardon ; but this is 
a loss of reputation which is one of Lord Milner’s chiefest glories. 

Every one who has the interest of our great and scattered 
Empire at heart must hope that Lord Milner’s holiday may be 
successful in completely restoring his strength, so that his 
“clear intellect, sympathetic imagination,” and tenacious reso- 
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lution may again be available in the service of the highest 
ideals of British statesmanship. 


LORD SELBORNE 


The appointment of Lord Selborne to the High Commis- 
sionership of South Africa in succession to Lord Milner has 
given satisfaction to every one who has the interest of our 
Colonies in the sub-continent at heart. While he was Under 
Secretary to the Colonies, during the first five years of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s régime, Lord Selborne showed a marked power 
of seeing Imperial affairs in their true proportion. He is certainly 
aman who can “think Imperially,” he is in sympathy with 
Colonial aspirations for a Fiscal Union with the Mother Country, 
and he has a natural common sense which enables him to 
understand Colonists all over the Empire. Essentially a man 
of simple and direct views, with considerable capacity in choosing 
able colleagues and subordinates, and a perfect loyalty to them 
while they are working with him, Lord Selborne is a striking 
example of the force of character and industry in public life 
under modern conditions, He is not, never has been, and 
never could be, a “superior person” ; he does not consider it 
beneath him, as do many of our mandarins in both parties, to 
understand the aspirations and ideals of our brothers over seas. 
He is not ashamed of being a patriot, of being proud of the 
country, and even the county to which he belongs. These are 
essentially British characteristics, and as all such traits become 
accentuated in a distant country, Lord Selborne is sure of 
winning the affections of the essentially sound-hearted people 
who are building South Africa up into a great and prosperous 
State. Lord Selborne has, if we may be allowed to say so, a 
touch of the schoolboy. He has never lost, in spite of the 
great positions of responsibility which he has held, his youth- 
fulness or power of enjoyment. Perhaps that is one reason why 
he has been so popular among naval officers, for they all seem 
to possess the art of never growing old. The new High Com- 
missioner will be helped in his great task by the advice of 
well-tried administrators, who are familiar with the problems of 
the country he is going to govern. Lady Selborne, who accom- 
panies her husband, is a daughter of the late Lord Salisbury, and 
she has inherited no small share of his wisdom as well as his 
perfect simplicity of character. Lady Selborne will be able to 
do a great deal to help all classes of society in South Africa to 
realise the sympathy which we, who live 6000 miles away from 
them, have with their problems. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DISCONTENT AMONG CONSERVATIVES 
To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1R,—As it seems to be pretty well agreed by all persons connected with or 
interested in politics that a General Election cannot long be delayed, and as a 
Party without a policy is rather like a religion without a creed, the present is not 
an inopportune moment for a humble supporter of the Conservative Party to ask 
what are the measures, and, more important still, what are the principles, with 
which its leaders are about to woo the suffrages of the electors. Now, I think 
it can hardly be denied that, quite apart from the Fiscal Question, there is a 
considerable amount of discontent among people holding Conservative views, 
a discontent which is none the less real because it is not largely reflected in 
the House of Commons, or proclaimed from the house-tops through the medium 
of the daily Press; but which, like a sort of creeping paralysis, is slowly and 
surely sapping the life-blood of a great and historic Party in the State. Of 
course there are always a large number of people, especially among the illiterate 
classes, with no decided convictions, and who can always be counted on to 
vote against that Party which has for any length of time held the reins and 
enjoyed the sweets of office. These, like the poor, are “ always with us,” and 
it is not to them or of them that I refer, but to quite a different class. Take, 
for instance, the country gentleman whom you meet at your County Council 
or at your club. He may be, and probably is, a man who has always been a 
Conservative, and who possibly has spent time and money in championing 
and popularising the opinions which until lately have always been identified 
with that cause. Well, if you ask him what he thinks about the coming 
election, he will probably tell you that ne really does not much care which 
way it goes, and that he thinks there is little to choose between a Tory and a 
Radical Government ; he may also, if he is a member of Parliament, add that 
he thinks the leaders are getting a bit stale, and that, in his opinion, the 
bracing air of Opposition will be rather a good thing for them than otherwise ! 

Now this is the spirit with which we are to join battle with a keen and 
eager foe thirsting for the loaves and fishes of office, and with the whole body 
of the disappointed and discontented at their back! It is truly an inspiring 
and invigorating prospect! But is it surprising? I think not. Is it likely 
to lead to disastrous defeat? Well, I think if it leads to anything else it will 
be one of the most surprising incidents of modern history. 

The truth is that the Conservative Party have merely become a body of Oppor- 
tunists who don’t believe in their own principles, and are only held together 
by the force of habit and a combination of fortuitous circumstances which, 
having given them a big majority, bids them support their leaders on critical 
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occasions, and rub along somehow until an adverse vote, or the time limit, 
obliges them to go to the country. This feeling has prevented any really 
Conservative measures being initiated, and has disheartened their supporters, 
who hoped that something tangible might be done to give effect to their views. 
Of course it may be said, criticism is easy, whereas constructive legislation is 
difficult ; but surely, from the speeches of Mr. Balfour and others when in 
Opposition, it was not unreasonable to hope that the Death Duties would 
have been at any rate modified, and that some of the gross injustices and 
anomalies of the system of rating which press so heavily on the landowner 
and farmer would have been remedied. What has been done? Next to 
nothing! We still groan under these burdens ; in every county the spectacle 
is to be seen of old homes being sold, or standing empty, no longer the centre 
of hospitality and charity, while the Party largely supported by the owners of 
these very houses pursues its wretched policy of attempting to disarm its 
_ Opponents by betraying its friends. 

The Irish landlords have been shamefully treated, the natural aspirations 
and hopes of those in Great Britain have simply been ignored. It is all very 
well to say that if the Radicals come in their legislation will be of a pro- 
nounced socialistic character, while the Conservatives have kept things pretty 
much as they were; this is possibly true, but it is a poor battle-cry, it is not an 
argument to conjure with, and it will not kindle the enthusiasm which is 
necessary to enable the supporters of a Party to give it a renewed lease of 
power. There is a growing feeling that instead of politicians we want 
statesmen, and statesmen who have the courage of their principles, who will 
boldly carry the war into the enemy’s country, who will breathe life into the 
dry bones of Toryism, and realising the many dangers of democracy will 
design safeguards which will do something to create the feeling of confidence 
which is so necessary to the wellbeing of any community. 

At present our only safeguard is the House of Lords, but with the consent 
of the Sovereign a Radical Premier might create enough peers to pass almost 
any measure. America and Switzerland have a referendum, what have we ? 
Nothing ! And yet a Unionist Government has been in office for ten years with 
a large majority. Very likely a referendum may have disadvantages which out- 
weigh its merits, but is there no other way by which property and cherished 
institutions can be protected from the tyranny of mere numbers excited by 
unscrupulous politicians ? 

Is a fancy franchise impossible? By a fancy franchise I mean a system of 
voting that would represent more fairly not only the wealth but also the 
intelligence of the country. Is it not an anomaly that a man who perhaps 
has administered a district in India as large as three counties should on his 
return to England after years of service have but one vote, the same as is 
possessed by the illiterate labourer at his gates? Or take the medical man 
who, braving the dangers of infection, accumulating stores of experience and 
knowledge, yet has no more direct influence in the selection of a member of 
Parliament than his gardener orhis coachman! Similar instances could be in- 
definitely multiplied. Surely it would not be illogical to give every man a vote, 
and to give some men who for their services or from their possessions have 
great experience or a great stake in the country, much more than one vote! 
The net might be spread wide, but it might be so adjusted that a healthy rivalry 
would be initiated, and that while the power of the agitator would be diminished, 
the power of the worker and the thinker would be increased. Of course this 
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is only a suggestion, there may be many others far better which would fulfil 
its purpose equally well ; but what I have endeavoured in this short protest to 
express is that the absence of any attempt to grapple with the dangers which 
encompass a democratic form of government like ours is the thing which is 
disheartening all true Conservatives, who put measures before men, and who 
realise that a great trust is theirs, and that the problem to be solved, though 
doubtless complex and difficult, is one on which will depend the happiness and 
security of the people in this country and the future of a great and historic 
Empire. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ROBERT GRESLEY. 


SIR ANTONY MACDONNELL 


To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1R,—The National Review for March 1905 says, at p. 23, that Sir Antony 
MacDonnell is “‘a notorious Home Ruler, who had made so little attempt to 
conceal his Nationalist proclivities that he was known in India as ‘the 
Fenian.’” The last of these three statements is an amusing instance of mis- 
taken identity, and is apparently the foundation for the first and second, the 
second being untrue in quite a singular degree, while the first depends wholly 
on the subjectivity of the person who may use the epithets. I am aware that 
recently in the House of Lords Lord Lansdowne referred to the statement 
that Sir A. P. MacDonnell was known in India as “the Fenian” without con- 
tradicting it. Probably he dimly remembered that one of his senior officers 
there bore this soubriquet, and could not be sure that it was not Sir A. P. Mac- 
Donnell. The official in question was Mr. But Mr. —— is astaunch and 
hereditary Irish Churchman and Conservative, and so rigid a Unionist that he 
might almost be called an Orangeman, but for the fact that he is a perfectly loyal 
gentleman, and would not dream of talking about seeing ‘‘ the Crown kicked 
into the Boyne.” And he was not called “the Fenian” because of his political 
opinions, but because of the uncompromising way in which he used to ride 
when he was in a hurry, combined with the vivacity which marked his younger 
days, and the fact that when he came to India he was about the cleverest and 
most formidable middle-weight then in the country. He and I have known 
Sir A. P. MacDonnell for forty years, of which thirty-five were with him in the 
Indian Civil Service, and neither of us has ever heard of his being called 
“the” or “a Fenian” in India. 

The next statement to notice is the second one, that Sir Antony MacDonnell 
had made so little attempt to conceal his Nationalist proclivities that he was 
known as “the Fenian.” As already said, I have known Sir A. P. MacDonnell 
for forty years. For twenty I served with him in Bengal, and, at the time 
when he was most engaged with the land question there, was in frequent and 
intimate communication with him. For six months I served under him as 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and when he afterwards had what are now 
called the United Provinces I had a department which often took me up there, 
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and when I did not see him I used to hear about him there, as much from his 
seniors, who were naturally against him, as from his juniors, who were his 
adherents. Nor has our leaving India ended our friendship and inter 
course. Nevertheless, to this moment I do not know, and have never 
known, what his views on Home Rule are, so well has he kept them to himself 
So far from having been the blatant Nationalist which the Mational Review 
makes him out, his reserve on the subject was a matter for general remark. 
There were several Home Rulers—English as well as Irish—in India who 
would gladly have claimed him if they could. 

Apparently it is taken for granted that an Irishman who is a Roman Catholic 
and « Liberal with strong Irish sympathies must be a Home Ruler. Nothing 
of the kind. The Jate Mr. Philip Nolan, who succeeded Mr. A. P. Mac- 
Donnell as Secretary in Bengal, was not only a Western Irishman (belonging 
to a sect which had much the same history as the Clan MacGregor in Scot- 
lard), a Roman Catholic and a Liberal, who held the same views in their broad 
features on the land question in India and in Ireland as Sir A. P. MacDonnell, 
and was almost as prominent an exponent of them in India, but was the brother 
of Colonel J. P. Nolan, R.A., the Nationalist Member of Parliament for North 
Galway, to whom he was greatly attached. But Mr. Philip Nolan’s favourite 
study was Political Economy, and he scouted Home Rule as a wild-cat scheme 
which would never work. There are as many shades of opinion about Home 
Rule as there are about the Fiscal Question, once one ceases to be a “whole 
hogger.’ Some look on it as a counsel of perfection, an unattainable ideal 
which is impossible, because of the Zevsoznel of its promoters. Others regard 
it as something which may be achieved in the future, but not practicable, or 
even desirable, at present. Others, who are really averse to it, think the 
agitation for it legitimate as a leverage for obtaining something else, such as 
the readjustment of taxation, or a Roman Catholic University, or the expe- 
diting and cheapening of legislation on local objects, or the abatement of the 
Orangeman. Then there is the class to which I belong myself, who think that 
from a purely parochial point of view—that is, if Ireland could be treated as, 
and could remain as, a separate unit—Home Rule would be best for it, even 
though it would reduce our co-religionists to a proportionate position ; but that 
t would be extremely dangerous for England—for the England of which 
Ireland is a part—and therefore that it is to be resisted in every possible way. 
But whether Sir Antony MacDonnell is a practical Home Ruler, or holds any 
of these or any other shade of opinions, or thinks, as Mr. Philip Nolan did, 
that Home Rule would not work, I, a friend and colleague of his of many 
years standing, have no idea, and I am perfectly certain that no one now 
in India has either. This is the answer to the ational Review's description 
as a notorious Home Ruler, so notorious as to be known as ‘ the Fenian.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. B. OLDHAM, late I.C.S. 


[We can assure our correspondent that this is no case of “mistaken 
dentity ” and repeat that Sir Antony MacDonnell was known in India as “ the 
Fenian.” Our authority for describing him as “a Nationalist,” is Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, for he so described himself in the notorious Wellman interview 
(see National Review, April 1903, page 184).—Editor V.2.] 


